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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

* 

I Do not offer to the Public a complete 
Treatife; I have indeed materials, of which 
I could have formed a much larger work; 
but thefe outlines will, I hope, reprefent in 
its true chara&er the obje£t to which I more 
immediately wifh to fix the attention of my 
readers. 

As I reafon, only from fads, I truft the 
impartial Reader will draw the fame con- 
clufions ; and as I fpeak of countries in which 
I have been long refident, and of events, to 
many of which I was witnefs, I hope my 
teftimony may have fbme weight. To fhow 
that I have .had opportunities of being ac¬ 
quainted with the matters of which I treat, I 
will only obferve, that in Turkey I have been 
a conful; that I have had indirect concerns 
in trade; and that, as a traveller, I have vi- 
fited mod parts of that empire ; that in Ruf- 
fia I was, for fev^ral years, in the confidence 
of the late Prince Potemkin, and in a fitua- 
tlon to know more of the lecrets of the ca¬ 
binet than moft foreigners ; and that for five 
years I did the bufinefs of fecretary to his 

a 2 Majefiy’s 
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Majefty’s million at St. Peterlburgh: d? the 
fame time I am convinced that I expofe my- 
feIf to the cenfure of not being better inform¬ 
ed, and, to the rifle of incurring, though lam 
confcious of not meriting, the blame of he- 
traying a confidence put in me ; fo far, how¬ 
ever, from this being the cafe, I rather ap¬ 
prehend that the delicacy of my fituation, 
with refped to the two countries, and parti¬ 
cularly to my own, may have' operated too 
reftridively on my pen. 

Many writers and travellers have feen 
things in a different light; and I am fenfible 
that I may be accufed of treating the Turks 
too feverely, and particularly by thofe who 
admire Lady Wortley Montagu’s elegant de- 
feriptions, and fimilar produdions of a warm 
imagination*. I draw conclufions from fads 
recorded in their own hiftory. Indeed there 
cannot be a more horrible pidure than that 

* The beft authors who have written on this' fubje£t 
are, Bujbec, Leunclav, Montecufulli, Marfigh , and Ricqut j 
they fhow what the Turks were in their days. As to Can- 
temir, though he had found an afylum in the very heart of 
the Ruffian empire, he wrote as if he ftill had been at Con- 
ilantinople. Other more modern authors are, Bofcovifch, 
Buftnello, Guys, Le, Bret, Sir James Porter, Riedefel with 
Dohm’s notes, Ludeke, Stoevers, Ferrieres, and Volney, and 
their picture of the Turks is not more favourable than 
mine. There are others, who have compofed in their 
clofets excellent biftories, &c. of this people. 
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which they have delineated of themfelves. 
The fentiments expreffed by the fultans and 
muftis, which will be found in the abridge¬ 
ment of their hiftory, in their own words, 
are fo repugnapt to juftice, to humanity, to 
every principle of virtue, and to thofe laws 
which all civilized nations hav§ refpe&ed, 
that nothing can be faid worfe of them. The 
effe&s produced, by this monftrous govern¬ 
ment in the provinces are Ihocking to. behold. 
We leek in vain for a population, fufficient 
to compofe thofe numerous kingdoms and. 
hates, which flourifhed when the Turks 
ufurped their dominion ; we find the country 
literally a defert; we find vaft cities reduced 
to beggarly villages, and of many hundreds 
no traces remain. 

The government of the Turks has under¬ 
gone confiderable revolutions, which it will 
be neceflary to inveftigate. The empire, in 
its flourifhing hate, was one vaft camp. The 
firft fultans dated, and their feeble fucceftors 
ftill date, their decrees from the imperial 
ftirrup. The iron feeptre, imbrued in blood, 
could only be wielded by warlike fovereigns, 
the idol and the terror of the foldiery, whole 
dilcipline alone was their politics, and whofe 
rapine alone their refources. 

Achmet III. father of the latd Abdul-ha- 
mid, firft fet the example of an effeminate 

a 3 reign ; 



reign ; and by not going out himfelf at the 
head of his janizaries, he became fo much 
the obje£t of their contempt that they de¬ 
throned him. 

Machmud, his nephew, terrified at the 
fate of his predeceffor, and finding himfelf 
unable to govern, determined to deftroy the 
whole body of janizaries. The army, dread¬ 
ed by the fultan, found in him an enemy 
more powerful than all the hofts of Chriften- 
dom; and he, without their co-operation, 
unable to wield his fceptre, found an enemy 
in the other flaves whom he called in to 
aflift him, ftill more deftruftive of his own 
power. The prefent reigning fultan, Selim, 
has fallen on a more gentle method of abo- 
lifhing the janizaries , but he ftill has the 
ulema to contend with. 

The ab ft raft of their hiftory is moftly from 
Ricault, whofe antiquated, though faithful 
relation, I have often quoted in his own lan¬ 
guage. I have only cited a few fafts to prove 
the truth of my general aftertions ; to enu¬ 
merate only all the inftances of unprovoked 
aggreffion, breach of oaths, treaties, and capi¬ 
tulations, maflacres, and afts of cruelty and 
oppreflion, to be found in the bloody pages 
of their hiftory, would alone make a large 
volume. 

The firft part of thefe papers has been 

written 
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‘written fome time; that which is political, 
about two years ago, on iny return to my 
native country; but it was not then designed 
for the prefs. It may be.abje&ed, that there 
are matters in it which ought not to he made 
public, as it contains information which may 
benefit our enemies; I anfwer, that they be¬ 
ing in poffeffion of the information which 
the late government of France had procured, 
there is nothing effential in this bode which 
will be new to them ; nor had even that go-* 
vernment, at any time, ib many fpies, or 
fuch exadt intelligence as the Directory now 
have. 

With relpedt to the Greeks, there will be 
found much matter wholly new to the Public, 
but not to the Directory; for no one was 
better informed of the ft^te of Greece than 
citizen (heretofore chevalier de) Truguet, 
lately minifter of the marine department. 
■He was for a long time employed in the 
Archipelago, under the djredtion of Mr. de 
Choiffeul Gouffier, and was fent to Egypt to 
negotiate with the Beys for leave to trade to 
India through that country, and to copnteradt 
the Ruffian intrigues with them. 

I have endeavoured to prove, that the in- 
terefts of Great Britain and Ruffia are inle- 
parable and reciprocal. This, indeed, has 
been generally granted; but when the ag- 
a 4 grandizement 
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grandizement of that empire at the expence 
of the Turks has been the fubjeft of difcuf- 
lion, that cafe hag generally been confidered 
as an exception; on what grounds I fliall ex¬ 
amine, and, I hope, plainly prove that the 
expulfion of the Turks from Europe, and the 
re-eftablifhment of the Greek empire, would 
be more advantageous to Britain than even 
to Ruffia itfelf.; that fd far from being an 
ufurpation, it is an a6f of juftice; and that, 
according to the laws of nations, the Turks 
have not, by length of poffeffion, acquired a 
right to the dominion of the countries they 
conquered. The importance of the alliance 
of Ruffia appears every day more ftrongly, 
and I rilk now, much lefs than I did a few 
years ago, when I maintained, that the falva- 
tion of Europe depended on engaging that 
power as a principal in the war. The views 
of the French with regard to Greece now too 
plainly appear, and the Emperor of Ruffia is 
in danger of being attacked in the Black Sea 
by a French fleet. 

If it be faid that we ought, as much as 
may depend on us, to prevent the increafe of 
naval power in every other nation, without 
denying the propofition, I affirm, that it is 
not applicable to the prefent cafe : Ruffia 
never can be formidable in the Baltic; nature 
has forbidden it. In the Black Sea fhe may 

be 
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be fo, and Ihe will, in Ipite of all we can do 
to prevent it-. The queftion. then is, lince 
we cannot prevent it, which is the mode of 
its exiftence-which will be lead: hurtful to us? 
That the Greeks will emancipate themfelves 
from the yoke of Turkey is equally certain. 
If this event take place by the affiltance of 
the French, we fhall tainly have an enemy 
in Greece ; if through the interpolation of 
Ruflia, and with our concurrence, a friend. 
There is, indeed, a pofTibility, but not the 
lead: probability, that we may fome time or 
other quarrel with them, but not for a length 
of time, as there will exid: a mutual in- 
tered: in friendlhip. Why make a vain at¬ 
tempt, which will certainly create us ene¬ 
mies, when at lead: we Hand a fair chance of 
procuring friends ? 

What I have faid of Auftria at that time, I 
leave as I wrote; I fee no reafon to think I 
was then wrong. 

The confirtency of the conduct of his Ma- 
jefty’s minifters, in firft oppofing the expul- 
fionof the Turks from Europe, and afterwards 
making a war with Rudia a cafus feeder us, in 
the treaty of alliance with the Emprefs, in 
1795, is fully proved by the.different circum- 
ftances of the times. They have evinced, 
that they uniformly purfued the interefts of 
their country, and did not obftinately adhere 

to 
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to a fyftem, when it no longer accorded with 
thole interefts. Let their antagonifts prove, 
that they themfelves did not lacrifice the 
honour, as well as the interefts of this coun¬ 
try, in oppofing, in an unprecedented man¬ 
ner, the meafures adopted by its government; 
that they themfelves are not the caufe of 
thole calamities whiofc they attribute to mif- 
condu6t in minifters. 

I have added a few mllcellaneous papers 
without order or digeftion. They will lhow, 
in part, how far the Emprefs’s vaft views of 
aggrandizement extended—they went to the 
entire conqu.eft of all European Turkey, a 
part of which was to be given to the Houfe 
of Auftria; the re-eftablilhment- of the 
Greek empire, and placing her grandfon 
Conftantine on the throne of Conftantinople ; 
of making Egypt an independent ftate; of 
giving to Poland a Ruffian for a fovereign, 
and ultimately incorporating it into her own 
empire ; of making a conqueft of Japan and 
a part of China, and eftablilhing a naval 
power in thofe leas. 

I have thought it neceflary to fay fome- 
thing of the chara&er of the late Emprefs. 
Anecdotes of that Princefs appear daily in 
all languages. There are doubtlefs many 
truths in lome of them, but they are generally 
fo defectively related, and with circumftances 

which 
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which fo totally mifcharafterife the aftion, 
that few of them will ferve as materials for 
the accurate Biographer. Thole who wiSh 
to know her real charafter, and the char after 
of the raoft considerable perfons of her court, 
would do well to wait a little longer. As to 
the hiftory of her reign, thera are many cir- 
cumftances which cannot yet be difclofed. 
TheSe anecdotes have the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been learned in Ruffia, but not committed 
to writing, and the memory of the authors, 
furcharged with abundance of materials, has 
confounded them; they' appear like muti¬ 
lated Statues reStored by unSkilful artifts; we 
find the trunk of a Hercules ora Jupiter with 
the head of an Apollo and the feet of a 
Satyr. 

It is a difficult thing, at all times, to dis¬ 
cover truth, amidSt the mifreprefentations of 
courts, of ministers, of commanders. Should 
any one write, for instance, the hiftory of 
the laSt war between Ruffia and Turkey, he 
would take for his guide, in relating the SirSt 
event, the Siege of Qchakof, the accounts 
published by the court of PeterSburgh, and 
the reports of the commanders. There he 
would find a brilliant viftory gained by Prince 
JJaSTau over the Turkish fleet in the Liman ; 
but if he could get the report made by Paul 
Jones to the Admiralty of Cherfon, Signed 

by 
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by. all the commanders of the fleet, he would 
find that no engagement took place (except a 
diflant cannonade); that the Turkifh fhips 
ran aground by their ignorance and bad ma¬ 
noeuvres ; and that Naflau with his flotilla? 
inflead of taking pofleflion of them, fet them 
on fire. This journal, which I have read, 
and taken an extradl from, was forbidden by 
Prince Potemkin to be fent to Peterfburgh, 
and the whole campaign, as it ftands on re¬ 
cord, is nearly a romance. The fortrefs might 
have been taken the zft of July with more 
eale than the 6th of December, and the com¬ 
mander-in-chief knew it. I was at the open¬ 
ing of the trenches, and at the ftorming of 
the place, and therefore cart fpeak of fa 61 s to 
which I was an eye-witnels. 

If, after all, I am miltaking, and have loft 
my way in the wildernefs of politics, I have 
not intentionally deviated from the truth ; nor 
have I been guided by any motive but the in- 
tereft of my country: and here I mult make 
a digreflion, which, I hope, will be par¬ 
doned.- 

A man who has beep twenty years abfent 
from his native country may, I hope, be per¬ 
mitted to exprefs his aftonifhment at the 
changes he finds on his return. Changes 
which- feem not to ftrike fo forcibly thofe 
who faw the face of things every day. 

When 
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When I left England, no man would have 
dared to Hand up to arraign his country, and 
publicly plead the caufe of France, and its 
enmity then was friendfhip compared with 
its enmity now; he would have been deemed 
a traitor, and the people would have treated 
him as fuch. 

I hear minifters accufed of plunging the. 
nation into a ruinous war, and perfevering in 
it; I look to fa£ls, and fafts prove the con-. 
trary. 

They are accufed of not humiliating their 
country before the enemy, and procuring 
fuch a peace as muft foon make England 
a province of France. I hope they are 
guilty. ' 

I hear it publicly afferted, that the confti- 
tution is changed ; that liberty is annihilated ; 
that we are under a military government. 1 
look to fadts, and find a Hardy, a Thelwall, 
&c. &c. &c. cannot be punifhed. I fee ac¬ 
quitted, at Haverford, men who were ac¬ 
cufed by five witneffes of high treafon, be- 
caufe on their trial the witneffes cannot be 
perfuaded to fpeak out; and becaufe their firft 
pofitive, clear, and unequivocal depofition be¬ 
fore a magiffrate cannot be admitted. Where 
is the military government ? The circum- 
ffance of an invafion would have juftified it. 
How did they proceed in France, where li¬ 
berty, 
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bertv, equality, and fraternity are eftablilhed ? 
they punifhed en majje. At Toulon, all thole 
fufpectcd of having favoured the Englilh were 
collected and fired on; at Lyons and other 
places, the lame. Where were the juries ? 
the counfel for the prifoners ? where was the 
book of laws? where was the judge, who 
durft not interpret them one lyllable beyond 
the letter ? How would the French have 
proceeded, if they had been in our pofition ? 
Not only the two men in queftion, but all 
the inhabitants of Filguard, would have been 
driven to the place where the enemy landed 
by invitation, and tried and executed by a re¬ 
giment of foldiers, all en majje , or in a lump. 
They would have proceeded in the fame 
manner with a Thelwall and his applauding 
audience. How did they proceed with their 
oppolition? not an oppofition to overturn the 
government it had fworn to maintain, but an 
oppolition to Hop the progrefs of delpotic 
power. The members of it were all feized, 
and fent without trial to fome place, nobody 
knows where, into exile, perhaps to the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean. 

In what page of hiltory, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, is luch moderation to be found as in 
this infulted government ? I fee here, proved 
by fads, men fubjedl only to the law, and 
that law more powerful than men. I find 
4 no 
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no fuch liberty anywhere elfe, neither in 
pfa£lice at this day, nor in the records of 
hiftory. 

Nor are my ears lefs fhocked to hear a 
foreign dialeft fpoken by a part of the people 
of Britain. Our demagogues have tranflated 
the French words liberty egaliti , fraternity 
philantropie y philofophie , by the fenglifh words, 
liberty, equality, fraternity, philanthropy, 
philofophy, and becaufe there is much re- 
femblance in the founds, they would perfuade 
the people that there is alfo a refemblance 
in the ideas. 

FaBs teach U9, that liberli fignifies the 
molt horrible tyranny, filencing all law, and 
violating all property; that egalite fignifies 
murdering fovereigns and the higher clafles, 
and putting over the people men the moft 
low, ignorant, and wicked, in veiled with 
power to inlult, enflave, and drive them in, 
flocks to be flaughtered, and placing them at 
a greater diftance than there exifted before 
between them and their fuperiors by birth 
and education. Fraternity in France, figni¬ 
fies being a Frenchman; applied to other na¬ 
tions, it fignifies, forcing on them a govern¬ 
ment, plundering their property, and taking 
their wives and daughters. Philantropie , is 
profeffing a general love to all mankind, and 
pra&ifing cruelty to every individual. Philo¬ 
fophie , 
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fophie, (which was the mother of all the French 
virtues,) fignifies the commiflion of every 
crime without remorfe ; the extinction of 
every fentiment religious and moral, of every 
generous and locial feeling ; the diffolution 
of every tie of kindred and affe6tion $ the an¬ 
nihilation of every quality which ornaments 
and diftinguilhes the gentleman, the fcholar, 
and the man of tafte; the banilhment of 
chaftity, modefty, fenfibility and decorum 
from the female fex. 

Every nation has thought it nedeffary, in 
times of public danger, to punifti crimes, 
when the common law was inefficient, by a 
tribunal erefted for that purpofe ; in Athens, 
this tribunal was compofed of the people af- 
fembled; in Rome, of judges appointed in 
confequence of a decree of the people. Have 
not the good people of Britain a right to look 
to their reprefentativeS for prote6lion againft 
thofe who openly and fecretly attack their go¬ 
vernment, and who ejlablijh fchools to dijfemi - 
nate/edition in' the minds of their children, 
and yet defend the revolutionary tribunals in 
France, and the military defpotifm of the 
Diredlory, on the ground of public danger ? 
In all offences againft the nation, might not, 
(I alk, for I am not learned in the law) con- 
fiftently with our facred conftitution, the re- 
prefentatives of the nation try and decide, 

ra,Ler 
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rather than a jury of private perfons ? Such 
offences ,are not of a private nature between 
man and man: or might not that body which 
reprefents the party injured, the nation, be 
the accufer, and the Houfe of Lords the tri¬ 
bunal ? If this manner of proceeding be un¬ 
precedented, the neceffity of adopting it is 
alfo unprecedented. 


PREFACE 

ro •the second edition. 

£ince the firft edition of this book was 
printed, confiderable changes have taken 
place in the political fituation of the Ottoman 
empire. The French have invaded one of its 
provinces. This aft of hoftility has produced 
a war with that nation, and an alliance and 
co-operation between Turkey, Great Britain* 
and Ruffia; This I certainly regard as a 
very fortunate event 5 and though notwith- 
ftanding its zeal in the caul'e, but little exer¬ 
tion can reafonably be expefted from the 
Porte, in its prefent deplorable fituation. 
When a revolted city fets the whole power 
of this once rtiighty empire at defiance j yet it 

b will 

* 
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will flop the progrefs of revolution on F rench 
principles among the Greeks ; and will, be- 
tides the advantages to our trade, be produc¬ 
tive of other good. / 

In this fituation of things, tome of my 
friends lament that my book has appeared* 
When it was fir# publifhed, there exifted no 
probability of fuch events taking place; and 
it was only owing to an accidental difcovery, 
that the vizir had been bribed by the Direc¬ 
tory, that the Porte has aflumed the appear¬ 
ance of being refolved to profecute the war 
offenfively. Be that as it may, if we are to 
be conne&ed with the Porte in friendftlip 
and co-operation, is it not equally prudent to 
know its real and its relative ftrength, as if 
we were to a£t again# it ? 

I avoided from the ft rft, as much as poffible, 
fpeaking of fuch fituations of things* and of 
fuch events as can only occasion a temporary 
derangement in the effe6t of general eaufes. I 
have enquired what is the infernal fituation of 
the Turkifh empire, and what rank in the 
icale of political importance it has obtained; 
andhow its decline or annihilation would afFe& 
the intereftof ether ftates; whatever, changes 
may, after all, have fmce taken place, I have 
eftabliihed, I hope, what is the real fituation 
of that country at this day; and whatever 
changes may hereafter take place, this fitua- 
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tkni will ferve. as a criterion of companion to 
any futiirc pofition. 

The emperor Paul is a prince of the moil: 
fcrupulcrus honor and the pureft integrity, in¬ 
capable of taking advantage of the fituation 
in Which. the boundlefs confidence of the 
Porte, as much as its terror, baa voluntarily 
placed him. He has fet the generous exam¬ 
ple of laying afide the individual intereft of 
his own nation, and defending his natural 
enemy, to promote the intereft he only has in 
common with all other fovereigns. 

When the prefent conteft fhall be ended, 
what will ultimately be the fate of fb defira- 
ble a country, fituated between powerful 
neighbours* and having no intrinfic force, nor 
the attachment of its Chriftian fobje&s, nor 
energy of government for its defence, may, 
without difficulty, be conjectured. But haw 
far diftant that period may be removed by 
the prefent changes in its favour, which 
have added another hair to fuftain a little 
longer the lufpended fword from falling on 
its head, nd one can pretend to calculate, 
or to foretel what other circumftances may 
ftill occur to prolong its exiftence. 

So much has lately been written on the 
fubje<ft of the French expedition to Egypt, 
that it may be fiiperftuous ter fay any moire. 

- 1 ftiall,. therefore, only obfeeve, that more 
b 2 accurate 
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accurate knowledge of that country was t 6 
be expeCted from the French. They have 
totally miftaken the people, and have mif- 
underftood the government of the Beys, 
which, notwithftanding their frequent rebel¬ 
lions, is the donftitution given to Egypt by 
Selim I. which eftablifhes a kind of indepen¬ 
dence. 

Had the Directory fallowed the plan of the 
old cabinet of France, and offered to maintain 
the eighteen Beys in their refpe&ive govern¬ 
ments, Buonaparte would have been received 
with open arms. The pafha of Acri, who has 
an army of 40 or 50,000 men, befides being in 
poffeffion of the ftrong country of the Drufes; 
and who is as perfectly independent of the 
Porte as was his predeceffor Shek Omar-ul- 
Daher, would have joined in the league; for 
the country .of Acri and Egypt are always in 
alliance ; Buonaparte then might have bid de¬ 
fiance to. the Porte and its allies.—The Di¬ 
rectory might afterwards have ferved the beys 
as they have done the king of Sardinia. 

The fituation of this pafha is, however, 
ftili deferving of particular attention at this 
moment. 

The Monthly Reviefvers imagining that I 
had not been in Ruflia before the fiege of 
Ochakof, have concluded that I knew little 
of the interior , of the court of St. Peterf- 

burgh. 
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burgh. I hoped that I had faid enough of 
myfelf in the Preface to the fir ft Edition of 
this Book. 

Notwithftanding all the refpeft which is 
due to fuch learned critics, I 'cannot fubfcribe 
to the rules which they recommend, in tranf- 
lating proper names of men and places from 
the Ruffian language. After twerity-thr-ee 
years acquaihtance with an alphabet, furely 1 
may be allowed fo much knowledge of it, a 4 
not to have written Qrlpw for Orloff through 
ignorance. •' * 

I wrote Or low, Romanzow, and Wor'onzow , 
becanfe thofe perfons, following the Polifh, 
not the German orthography, {pelt theft 
•names in this manner, when they wrote in 
the Latin chara&er. Where I had no luch 
authority, I made ufe of fuch Englifh letters 
as would produce nearly the Ruffian founds.' 

There is no fyllable in the German lan¬ 
guage which ends with w, except in a few 
names of men and places, where it is founded 
like their «, (not like our v,J and even theft 
are not original German words. * 

I fee no reafon why we ftiould tranflate 
Ruffian words through a German medium. 
There are many Ruffian letters which Ger¬ 
mans cannot pronounce, and confequently 
cannot exprefs the lounds by their letters. 
•The Englifh ch have exabtly the found of the 
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Ruffian H, but the German tfch have not; 
nor can a German pronounce this found at 
all. This manner of writing, lately become 
lo frequent, eaufes an Engliffiman to' pro¬ 
nounce wrongly ; for affiance: Kamtfchatka , 
as if written Kamt-Jkatka. We might with 
as much propriety write Arabic words, as 
Is’iebuhr has done: Dfchjidda, Dfchjebba /, 
&c. whereas our own orthography Gidda and 
Gebal produces exactly the Arabic found, 
which the German Dfchj do npt. When the 
Ruffian B (vedij begins a lyliable, it has the 
found of the Englilh V, but preceded by a con- 
fonant (as in mockba) that of the German 
or Italian U; at the end of a fyllable, when 
it is followed by either of the mute letters 
~b or 6, which give a hard or foft found to the 
£nal fyllable, it has the power of f, ff, v, or. 
ve. Mr. Smimove, in his Survey of Ruffia, 
has written proper names as they are pro¬ 
nounced, and lie thinks that the vedi Ihould 
always be exp refled in Englilh by v or ve. 
He writes his own name in conformity to his 
rule. He is a fcholar, and a Ruffian born. 

The Poles pronounce ch as we do Jh ; cz as 
we do ck, (hence Ochakof, not Otchakof) 
but c alone like ts : Potocki, pronounce /V 
totjki, See. 

‘ Where the orthography of names is efla- 
hliflied by long cuftom, we muft, I fuppofe, 

continue 
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Continue to ufe it. Mofcow is become the 
Englifh name for Mofqua (mockba) ; Naples 
for Napoli ; Leghorn for Livorno (anciently 
Lighohio). The French name for London 
is Lindres, the Italian Landra , &c. 

Where this is not the cafe, we rtiuft fpell 
names as the natives do, if they “make ufe of 
the Latin character; if they do not, we rauft 
either write their chara&er, or make ufe of 
letters of our own alphabet that will pro¬ 
duce, as near as poffible, the fame founds; 
or, without any regard to the founds that an- 
fwer to their letters. I will not decide 
which method ought to be followed, or 
which is the real language of a people whofe 
orthography is fixed, the oral or the written. 
I will Only obferve, that it is very difficult 
to render the principal founds of one lan¬ 
guage by letters of another, not to mention 
modifications; and this is particularly fo to 
the Englifh, whofe vowels have a very un¬ 
certain pronunciation, 

I cannot approve of Sultaun and 'J’urkif- 
faun, &c. The Perfians, indeed, pronounce 
the a. broad; but this is not always the cafe 
with other orientals, nor does the accent al¬ 
ways lie on the a. Sultan has the fame let¬ 
ters as in the. oriental languages; the pro¬ 
nunciation of it thus written, is near enough, 
and this orthography is eftablifhed through 
all Europe, as well as with us, 
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I have written Tatar, becaufe there is no 
r either in the writing or the pronunciation 
of the orientals. 

The Ruffians always have written arid pro¬ 
nounced Tatar; and the Germans have lately 
adopted this orthography. 

I have carefully examined the character I 
drew of the late emprefs, and I cannot dif- 
cover one incorrect feature. 

Prince Potemkin was born a gentleman, 
received a very good education at Mofcow, 
and was a major-general in the army before 
he was promoted to the poft of favourite. 
The comparifon between the elevation of a 
Turkiffi vizir from the loweft ftation, with 
lome few inftances of a fimilar kind in Ruffia, 
does not prove a fimilarity in the fpirit of the 
two governments. In Turkey, every one 
who riles to an high office rifes from nothing. 
The fortunes of all officers of the empire 
(the Ulema excepted) are inherited by the 
fultan, to the total exclufion of their children. 
There is no fuch thing as family or family 
fortunes in that empire. In Ruffia, notwith-* 
Handing the advantages perfons of family and 
fortune naturally have, and muft have in all 
civilized Hates; and, notwithflanding the very 
partial diftribution of honors and rewards, 
and the fortunes made by fome who enjoyed 
the perlonal favour of the fovereign in the 

late 
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late reign, merit was never excluded ; and, 
upon the whole, there is no country in Eu¬ 
rope where it is more fure of reward than in 
Ruflia, and where the right of riling by rota¬ 
tion, or by length of fervice, both in the civil 
and military departments, is better eftablilh- 
e,d : nobility and great connexions do not 
there engrofs every honourable employment, 
to the exclufion or depreflion of merit, and 
zeal for the fervice. 

I find that I have not been lufficiently ex¬ 
plicit in delcribing the method of making 
yeaft from fplit peafe. The whole of the 
water in which the peale were fteeped, as 
Well as the froth, muft be ufed as yeaft. 
Some perlons having taken only the froth, 
have pot fucceeded, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I T is the aim of the following lheets to 
delineate the moral and political date of a 
great empire, lefs accurately known to us than 
its contiguity and relative importance demand. 
The ftudy of human nature, under the various 
influences of peculiar feuation, laws, and cus¬ 
toms, can in no cafe be uninterefting either to 
the politician, the moralift, or the philofe- 
pher. If we confider mankind merely as 
a6ted upon by fcience, as elevated to unufual 
Iplendor by the energies of intelledl, or de- 
preft to a brutal degradation by grofs igno¬ 
rance, it muft render our lpeculations more 
accurate, our judgment more diftindl, to try 
the ftandard of theory by the teft of expe¬ 
rience, and to view the effect produced on a 
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large community by the degree of knowledge 
which they poflefs. If from fcience we turn 
to morals, and would contemplate the effi¬ 
cacy of religious dbdrines, of legal inftitu- 
tions, or of popular opinions, theffe cannot 
be fairly tried but by referring to their effect 
on the nation at large in which they exift. 
Should it again be our defire to eflimate juftly 
the political advantages of external and in¬ 
ternal adminiftration, thefe, are beft tried by 
an appeal to fads: defpotifm or licentiouf- 
nefs appearing in their true colours give the 
fureft, becaufe the moft rational means, of 
appreciating the advantages of good govern¬ 
ment. 

No one can doubt that thefe ends will be 
greatly promoted by a review of the ftate of 
Turkey, which muft prefent a pidure no lefs 
interefting, from the magnitude of its objeds, 
than from the peculiarity of their features. 
It may indeed be objeded, that this fubjed 
has been treated by many writers, apparently 
well qualified to deliver faithful and complete 
Information; but it is not improbable that 
the tefiimouy of an eye-witnefs, furniffied 
.with a multitude of particular fads, would 
even in that cafe be a defirable addition to the 
mafs of evidence which is before the public. 
The truth, however, is, that the multitude 
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*Gf teftimonies, or the accuracy of informa¬ 
tion, is. by no means fuch as to render further 
accounts unneceffary: in many very intereft- 
ing points the principal authors do not agree; 
feme are fwayed by perfonal or national in- 
tereft, and fome mifled by Superficial obfer- 
vation or unfounded caprice. We have.proofs 
that even a long refidence in that coun¬ 
try, and in a capacity which would appear 
the bell calculated to afford information, that 
of a public minifter, is not fufficient. The 
numerous errors Sir James Porter has fallen 
into demonftrate this. As to merchants, 
their occupations feldom leave them leifure 
or curiofity to be informed of fnatters foreign 
'ter commerce, and diftant from their places 
of abode. From travellers who run through 
a country lefs is to be expedited. “ 'Till a matt 
“ is capable of converfng with eafe among the 
“ natives of a country , he can never be able to 
“ form an adequate idea of their policy and 
“ manners .” 

It is obvious, that a confiderable portion 
of time and ftudy is requilite, to obtain 
a full acquaintance with the moral and 
political flate of a nation: he who would 
obferve it with accuracy fhould have re¬ 
sided a long time in the country; he fhould 
have . poflelfed opportunities of penetrating 
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into the councils of the government, as Well 
as of noticing the manners and genius of the 
people; he fhould have feen them in war and 
in .peace, have noted their military Ikill and 
their commercial fyftem; finally, and above 
all, it is neceffary that he fhould have an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of their language, fo as to 
cut off one great and almoft univerfal fource 
of error in accounts of foreign 'countries, 
arifilig from the mifapprehenfion of the re¬ 
lator hrmfelf. 

In order to form a juft standard for 
trying the comparative accuracy of diffe¬ 
rent accounts, it will be neceffary to know 
thofe prejudices which are mo ft likely, in 
fpite of integrity, to infinuate themfelves in¬ 
to an author’s work ffom motives of pri¬ 
vate or of public intereft. With this view it 
will not be unacceptable to notice a few par¬ 
ticulars relative to two or three preceding 
works of- the bcft reputation, which have 
treated of the Turkifh empire in general: (of 
earlier authors it is needlefs to fpeak.) 

I know of no book from which more may be 
learnt of the true character of that people,, 
and ftate of knowledge among them, than 
from M. De 'fott. He fpoke their language 
perfectly, he enjoyed their confidence, and 
lived more, intimately with them than any 
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Chriftian has lately done. It does not appear 
that he has wilfully mifreprefented any one 
circumftance. I never faw him, but what I 
have heard of him is much in his favour. 
tJis book difobliged the French court, which 
did not wilh to lee them expofed,. He has 
fpoken, perhaps, too much of himfelf, and 
made the moft of what he did for the Turks, 
though the fau 5 ls are indilputable. Had he 
laid lels of himfelf, we Ihould have loft thofe 
little ftories that he tells, which give more in- 
light into the truechara&er of the people with 
whom he was concerned, than could perhaps 
be obtained from volumes of diflertations. 

The egotilm of modern travellers in re¬ 
lating incidents and adventures which might 
happen in any country, and which con¬ 
vey no information peculiar to that they 
are. travelling in, is truly diigufting; they 
are at beft fubje£ts for novels. The work of 
-Baron De Tott is indilputably the beft and 
moft accurate account hitherto given of the 
general lyftem, as well as tire peculiar fea¬ 
tures of Turkifh manners, and though it has 
been cenfured as a calumny, it is in a very 
moderate picture of real events, 

To this teftimony of De Tott is op- 
pofed that of M. Peyflonel, a man un¬ 
doubtedly learned and fcientific, whofe refi- 
3 3 dence 
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dence in the empire and knowledge of its 
language render him deferving of great aU 
tention, though his opportunities of acquir¬ 
ing information were by no means equal 
to thole of De Tott. Of M. Peyflonel 
two things are to be remarked, the fuf- 
frage which he gives in favour of Tott, and 
the prejudices which were likely to affedt 
his own teftimony. In lpeaking of the Ba¬ 
ron, he readily admits “ bis profound know - 
“ ledge of the government, laws, manners , cuf- 
“ toms and character of the Turks, derived 
* from a long refidence in the country , a clofe 
“ attention to the language , andfrom being em- 
“ ployed in affairs of the greatef import anted' 
What he profeffes is only to point out, “ pul- 
“ chro in op&re. .nwvosf fome imperfedlions 
in a valuable work. After this fuffrage in fa¬ 
vour of Tott, we need only refer to him for 
a pidlure of Turkey, faithful enough to be 
relied on, and yet fufficiently forcible to ex¬ 
cite our difguft at fuch mongers in human 
lhape. The fame M. Peylfonel quotes, as 
writers of greater accuracy, Du Pan and 
Montefquieu, who,, he acknowledges, wrote 
in their clole.ts accounts of a people whom 
they had never feen. 

In page 88 of M. Peyflonel’s letter we 
fee the true reafon of his defence of the 

Turks: 
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Turks: “ It is (fays he) to endeavour to juf- 
“ tify a nation , which has always been the ally 
of our own\ with whom we carry on a corn- 
“ merce that is fill the objeEl of envy and the 
vexation of our rivals 

Mouragia (now Chevalier d’OrafTon) is per¬ 
fectly equal to the extenfive work he has un¬ 
dertaken, which will contain more know¬ 
ledge of Turkey than any book which was 
ever written; but he will not touch the fubject 
of their decline and approaching fall: his ob¬ 
ject is to reprefent them in the moft advanta¬ 
geous light, and he will not prove what they 
are, but what they poflibly might have been: 
he is an Armenian, and Turkifh is his mo¬ 
ther tongue: he was once literally a fans cu- 
lotte: his promiling genius, when a boy, pro¬ 
cured him the patronage of a rich Armenian 
merchant; intrigue, talents, and the protec¬ 
tion of the French directory, raifed him to the 
poft of Swedifh min ifter at Conftantinople. 

Other authors have only lightly touched on 
thofe matters which are the fubjeCt of this 
book, and which it is my intention to invef- 
tigate more fully. 




CHAPTER I. 


On the *Turkifli Government. 

T O point out thole relations which a 
country bears to its neighbours, or to 
the general interefts of iociety, is perhaps no 
very difficult talk: the feature? are ftriking, 
the moral and phylical differences are eafily 
difcernible, and the ftandard of general po¬ 
litics is, perhaps, accurate enough to deter¬ 
mine, with Efficient nicety, the refult of luch 
an analyfis; but if, we carry our inveftigation 
into thole more minute caules which affe£t the 
prolperity or decline of a nation from inter¬ 
nal cireumftances, we lhall find the queftion 
more deep and intricate, the decifion more 
vague and doubtful. Without fuch data, 
however, it is impoffible to build up a moral 
or political {peculation of any magnitude dr 
importance; it is impoffible to reaibn with 
accuracy on the great interefts of nations, or 
to foirn grand and comprehenfive pi ans em¬ 
bracing the general advantage of iociety. Nor 
is it lels true, that internalcaufes are always 

the 
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the moft immediate motors in national ele¬ 
vation or decay: as, on the one hand, no 
feeble hate was ever elevated to extraordinary 
eminence by the mere aid of alliances, how¬ 
ever powerful; fo, on the other, fcarcely any 
great nation ever perifhed by means of exter¬ 
nal violence, unlefs it had fom,ething within 
itfelf vicious and unfound. I {hall, therefore, 
in a future chapter, take a view of the Tur^,- 
ith Empire from without, as it-{lands related 
both to the general fyftem of Europe, and to 
Ahe feveral European powers; and in the 
mean while I will proceed to difcufs its in¬ 
fernal fituation. 

From the nature of man, from the extent 
of his faculties and the variety of his powers, 
it is evident that he js at the fame time ope¬ 
rated upon by eaufes the moft heterogeneous 
and-diffimilar. With the progrefs of lociety 
new powers and new faculties are daily call- 
ed forth; they continually modify each other, 
and‘produce-that a&ion and re-a<51ion which 
coriftitutes the complexity of the vaft focial 
machine. To abftraft and generalize thefe 
various motions, to reduce them to their pri¬ 
mary and elemental principles) is the bufinefs 
pf fcience; but it unfortunately happens but 
too often, that the philofopher, who may with 
much care and obfervation haVe made this 
analyfis, will build upon it fpeculations the 

moft 
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raoft unlbund and irrational. The error into 
which thele dealers in i \ftem frequently fall 
(an error which has very unjuftly thrown a 
general odium upon all the fyflemativ labours 
of fcience) is to conceive that the divifions 
which they have themfelves eftablifhed in 
theory are ftrongly marked in faft, or, iri 
other words, that the different habits and 
cuftoms of mankind are lefs intimately in¬ 
terwoven than experience daily proyes them 
to be. When, therefore, we trace the diftinft 
fources from which the peculiar charafter 
and circumflances of the Turkifh nation have 
originated, we mud be careful at the fame 
time to remember, that the events which have 
flowed fromthofe fources have been fo mix¬ 
ed and compounded together, and aft at the 
prefent day with fuch an aggregate force* as 
to produce a far greater effeft by combina¬ 
tion than by their feparate power. So much 
is neceflary to be obferved before we begin to 
delineate the peculiar features of Turkifh 
policy: we now proceed to the talk of dif- 
crimination. 

The modern European, accuftomed for they 
mod part to conlider all the liibjefts of one 
empire as alike entitled to the protefting care 
of government, alike inverted with the po¬ 
litical rights of citizens, can with difficulty 
accommodate his feelings to a ftate of man¬ 
ners 
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ners refulting from the divifion of the poh* 
tical body into conquerors and conquered, 
opprefTors and opprefled. This is, however, 
the diftinCtion moft broadly marked in the 
Turkifh Empire; a diftinCtjon fupported by 
every kind of prejudice which can influence 
focial manners, and confirmed by the inver 
terate habits of ages. To the celebrated gOr 
yemmenis t of antiquity this exaltation of one 
part of the community upon the degradation 
of the other was by no means unknown; 
we fee it inftanced in the Helots of Sparta, 
and in the inftitutions of many of thole nar 
tions who moft loudly vaunted of their fan¬ 
cied liberty: happily for modern ages it has 
generally, in Europe, given place to political 
equality; but Turkey is the refuge of fapar 
tical ignorance, the chofen feat where ihe 
•has unfurled her bloody banner, and where, 
though torpid with age, Ihe ftill gralps her 
iron fceptre. That happy union, and equa¬ 
lity of right to the protection of laws, which 
tempers the variety of individual interefts by 
the general utility, is the only balls of facial 
happinefs. How far the dereliction of thefe 
principles in the Turkilh government, weak¬ 
ens the power of the community, whilft it 
perpetuates the mifery of the individual, will 
appear trom a comparative view of the dif¬ 
ferent feCts in that country, and from a fur- 
2 vey 
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Vty of the ftate of its provinces. The ’Turks , 
properly fo called, are the followers of Ma¬ 
homet, defcended from the Tatarian con¬ 
querors of thefe beautiful countries, who be¬ 
ing now the a&ual mafters of the empire, and- 
the only perfons who feem to have a real 
intereft in its exiftence, their fituation, moral 
and phyfical, firft demands our notice. The 
great outline of their character, as diftin- 
guifhed from the other inhabitants of this 
extenlive empire, is the fuperiority which 
they claim on the'grounds of conqueft and 
religion. To apply to a nation, barbarous 
as the Turks, any rule of rational policy 
drawn from the law of nations, would; per¬ 
haps, be deemed abfurd; but the enlightened 
obferver muft ever remark, that the fancied 
right of conqueft is nothing but the right of 
the fword, which is never legitimate but 
when fandlioned by juftice. In the hiftory 
of the world there have been frequent in- 
ftances of mighty nations, who, after con¬ 
quering their opponents by force of, arms, 
have received from their captives the fofter 
yoke of fcience. It was thus that, in the 

J , 

words of Horace: 

“ Graecia capta ferum vidtorum cepit, et artcs 

“ Intulit agrefti Latio.” 

Nor have there been wanting examples of 
the introdu&ion of arts by the conqueror 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, who has thus made 'amends, by the 
bleffing of civilization, for the havock which 
he had caufed by the fword. The Turks* 
however, like barbarians, invaded Greece* 
and lwept before them the mighty monu¬ 
ments of ancient fcience; and, like barba¬ 
rians, they hold their captives, to the prefent 
day, under the benumbing yoke of ignorance 
andflavery. Inftead of promoting the mu¬ 
tual advantage of both nations* by an inters 
courfe of knowledge and benevolence, they 
nfe the privilege of conqueft only to the ex¬ 
tinction of the common powers of intellect; 
A politic conqueror, in augmenting the hap- 
pinefs of his new fubjeCt, increafes his own 
power; a barbarian invader weakens his own 
refources by the continued oppreflion of- his 
faptives. Abderahman (or Almanzor) who, 
in. the middle of the eighth century, founded 
a kingdom in Spain of the provinces which 
had been fubjeCt to the kalifs, promoted in¬ 
termarriages between Chriftians and Ma- 
homedans. The Arabs, who had been as 
great enemies to the fdences as the Turks, 
now cultivated them with great fuccefs, and 
had acquired a confiderable portion of know¬ 
ledge and politenefs, while the reft of Eu¬ 
rope was degraded by ignorance and bajrba- 
rifm. But the haughty Turk is not merely 
exalted above his fubjeCt Greek as a con¬ 
queror ; 
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queror j he confiders him'felf ftill more highly 
elevated -as the favorite of heaven, and the 
greater part of his ferocity as a tyrant is 
owing to. the arrogant and barbarous dilates 
of his religion. It is in vain that the pane- 
gyrifts of Turkey would allure us of the fpirit 
of toleration, which, according, to them, the 
difciple of the fanguinary Mahomet cherilhes 
in his bolom. Every feature of the Turkilh 
character, every circumftance of their public 
and private culloms, contradids the aflertion. 
Mankind are not at the prefent day to learn, 
that the human charader is formed by its 
education, and that a great and important 
branch of that education confilts of political 
inftitutions. Were there any doubt of the 
truth of this principle, the ftrong exemplifi¬ 
cation of it afforded by Turkey would obviate 
every objedion. There it is, more than in 
any other country, that the dogmas of the 
legiflator and the pried: are continually pre- 
fented to the mind of youth as well as of age ; 
that they occur in every rank and condition 
of life, and ad with a force the more power¬ 
ful, as they are united in one and the fame 
code. Such are the oblervations which arile 
on the fil'd: view of the Turkilh charader : 
in proceeding to particularize its individual 
features, we have to contemplate the various 
caules, mQral and phyfical, which have an 

influence, 
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influence, either immediate or i*4fnote, upotl 
it; always rememfeering, that thejMMe to be 
viewed, not merely as fimple powers, but as 
a£ling with that mutual and reciprocal force- 
which fo greatly augments their aggregate 
effefh The local and material objects which’ 
contribute to the rife and fall, the importance 
or weaknefs of nations, are, climate, Jituation, 
productions, and population ; but thefe are in 
part or altogether fubjedt to the energies of 
mind, and mind takes its peculiar bent from 
religious and political injunctions , from hijlo - 
rical events , from arts and fciences , and from 
thofe general manners which are the refult of 
all the other caufes combined; 

In the following lketch I fhall endeavour 
to develope, flrft, the moral caufes r and from 
their action it will not be difficult to account, 
in the fecond place, for the natural phe¬ 
nomena obfervable in the prefent ftate- of 
Turkey. 

The religion of the Turks is, perhaps, the 
predominating principle, which, above all 
others, ftamps the character of their minds ; 
but as its power in this relpe<5t is chiefly 
owing to its political authority, and as-it is 
not my intention to enter into a metaphyfical 
inveftigation of a fyftem whole abfurdity is 
obvious to all enlightened Europeans, I fhall 
coiifider this part of the fubjeft as dependant 

on 
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t>n the political inftitutions, which will 
therefore demand attention. 

Political inftitution is a fpring always in 
adlion, a motor univerlally prelent, foritiing 
the character of the individual, and guiding 
the operations of the community. Would 
we then call our eyes over the moral map of 
Turkey; would we juftly eftimate the inter¬ 
nal powers of that nation, either as an ene- 
fny or ally, our notions muft be regulated by 
the*degree of purity or error obfervable in 
its political ceconomy. 

Much has been laid in aflertion and de¬ 
nial-of the defpotifm of the Turkilh govern¬ 
ment; and arguments the moll abftrufe and 
far-fetched have been employed, rather to 
confound the meaning of terms, than to efta- 
blilh the authenticity of fa£is. But if by 
defpotifm be meant a power Originating in 
force, and upheld by the lame means to which 
it owed its ellablilhment; a power fcorn- 
ing the jurifdi<5Hon of realon, and forbidding 
the temerity of inveftigation; a power calcu¬ 
lated to crulh the growing energies of mind, 
and annihilating the faculties of man, in or¬ 
der, to infure his dependence, the government 
of Turkey may be moll faithfully characte¬ 
rized by thatfname. All permanent power, 
extended over a large community, mull have 
Ibmething more than the mere force of arms 

c to 
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to rely on; or rather that very force ®uft 
depend, in the ultimate refort, on popular 
opinion. It is a vain obje&ion, therefore, 
that the defpotifm of the fultan cannot ex¬ 
tend beyond the fuperftition of the people: 
that very fuperftition ferves it as a balls, and 
the more firmly rooted are their religious pre¬ 
judices, the more terrible is the defpotifm 
which fprings from them. 

Equally vain and fruitlefs are the contefts 
concerning the particular chara&er of this 
defpotifm. It has been called a military go¬ 
vernment, from the nature of its origin, and 
the means moft frequently employed in its 
qdmlniftration; and it has obtained the de¬ 
nomination of a theocracy , becaufe its funda¬ 
mental code is the Koran. Each of thefe 
flatements contains fomething that is erro¬ 
neous. A military government fuppofes the 
didates of an arbitrary chief, requiring im¬ 
plicit obedience in every inferior, and pre- 
fcribmg a certain and inevitable punilhmeut 
for negled or tranfgreffion; it excludes all 
formality and delay, and it is enforced by 
military power. In theocracies, the will of 
the leader has not (or at leail pretends not 
to have) the dire&ion of the ftate: himfelf 
an inftrumeut in the hands of a fuperior be¬ 
ing, he communicates to the people, at va¬ 
rious times and as occafion requires, the com¬ 
mands 
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ftiands of the Divinity. The Turkish go¬ 
vernment bears evident traces of both theS? 
fyfteras, derived from the eharadter of its 
founder; but there are fome points of diffe¬ 
rence which prove it to be,fuigeneris, an he- 
teroclite monfter among the various Species 
•of defpotifm. In the Mahometan fyltem of 
policy we may trace three aeras. The frji^ 
which'was of that kind ufually denominated 
a theocracy, continued during the life-time of 
the prophet himfelf, who, like Mofes and 
JoShua among the Jews, appeared in the dou¬ 
ble charadter of a military chief and an in¬ 
spired legiflatbr. Th tfecond was the govern¬ 
ment of the Saracen kalifs, his immediate 
fueceflors : they bore indeed the double Scep¬ 
tre of temporal and Spiritual power; but as 
they pretended to no perSonal communica¬ 
tions with the Almighty, all the fanflity of 
their charadterconSiSted in being the defen¬ 
dants of the prophet, and the guardians and 
expositors of his law. The prefent Turkish 
constitution forms the third gradation: lik# 
the preceding, it has an inviolable code in 
the Sacred volume of its religion; like them 
alfo its reliance is on the power of the fword, 
and the modes of its administration" are mili¬ 
tary ; but it has a great efiential difference in 
the reparation of the temporal and Spiritual 
authorities. This dtvijion of jbower origi- 
c 2 nated 
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nated in the political error of the Ottomaft 
princes, who, eager only for military glory, 
and perhaps wifhing to caft a fpecious veil 
over their ufurpation, when they finally lup- 
prefled the kalifat, did not aflume to therm 
felves all its funflions, but resigned into the 
hands of the theological lawyers the fpiritual 
lupremacy. No defpotifm was ever more 
profoundly politic than that, which, wield¬ 
ing at once the temporal and fpiritual fword, 
converted fanaticifm itfelf into an inftrument 
of lovereignty, and united in one perfon the 
voice and the arm of the Divinity. But it 
mull be remembered, that when the power 
of the kalifs began to decline, other princes, 
befides thofe of the race of Othman, aflumed 
an independent fovereigntv; and it is proba¬ 
ble that moft of them, with a fhow of mode¬ 
ration, which they thought politic, invefted 
the priefts with the admirtiflxation, of all 
their fpiritual affairs. Such was the origin 
of the authority given to the uleina, or body 
•f lawyers, and their chief, the mufti ; or high 
prieft, to whom is entrufted the expofition of 
the Mohammedan law in all its branches. 
Thefe men pofleffing, like the priefts under 
the Jewifh theocracy, the oracles both of law 
and religion, not only unite in themfelves the 
power of two great corporations, thofe of the 

law. 
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law and of the church, but allb lhare with 
the fovereign the dire£t exercife of the legis¬ 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, 'Pre¬ 
vious to the Ottoman aera, there were indeed 
muftis; but their power was only of a judi¬ 
cial, not of a political nature, exa&ly refem- 
bling that of the muftis, who are now ap¬ 
pointed in the leveral provinces, and whole 
office is fomewhat fimilar to that of kadi or 
judge; for it mull not be forgotten, that the 
judicial and lacerdotal chara 6 lers are in Tur¬ 
key the fame. The chief engine of this 
hierarchy is the fetva of the mufti, a fort 
of manifefto, which, like the bulls of the 
Roman pontiff, originating in ecclefiallical 
power, has been applied to the moll impor¬ 
tant political purpofes. 

The kalifs, with a view of enluring the 
prompt obedience qf their lubje 6 ts, were ac- 
cuftomed to give to the principal adds of their 
government the fanddion of religion, by af¬ 
fixing to their decrees (foch as thole of war 
and peace) the facred foal, which allured tq 
the true believers, adding under it, the honour 
of fypporting their faith, if triumphant, or 
the palm of martyrdom in cafo of death. 
The Othman princes, in order to obtain a 
fimilar end, were obliged to require the aid 
of the priefthood, which they had eftablilhed. 
They applied, therefore, to the mufti, who, 
C 3 by 
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by the advice of the heads of the ulema* 
publifhed the facred ordinance called Jetva % 
which declares the a& of government, to 
which it is affixed,, confonant to the Koran, 
and obligatory on all true believers. The 
power which the priefthood thus acquired 
was at firft inconfiderable; it refembled the 
enregiftering of edidts by the French parlia¬ 
ments, which was a meafure rather judicial 
than legiflative; but they doubtlels perceiv¬ 
ed in it the feeds of future greatnefs and au¬ 
thority. So long as the fceptre was fwayed 
by, warlike princes, tKe mufti was eafily made 
to lpeak as the fultau directed, and the power 
of the ulema, under their warlike monarch*, 
was icarcely perceived. It does not appear 
that they attempted any refinance to the will 
of the fovereign before the reign of Amu- 
rath IV. That prince, one of the moft fe¬ 
rocious that ever fate on the Ottoman throne, 
irritated at the oppofition of a mufti, caufed 
him to be thrown into a huge mortar, and 
pounded to death. He conceived this kind 
of punishment in order to obviate, by a cruel 
irony, the privilege which the ulema en¬ 
joyed, that no member of their body could 
have his blood ffied as a punifliment. This 
example Sufficiently proves how little the 
men of the law were, at that time, able ta 
4 oppofe 
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oppofe a fbvereign whole defpotifm was fup- 
ported by the fcimitar. 

But upon the decline of the military fpirit _ 
of the fultans, that, which was only a politi¬ 
cal fpring in the hands of the fovereign, has 
become a fundamental law of the empire, 
creating and confirming a power, which, if 
not in a&ual oppofkion, is always in balance 
againft him. The utility of fuch a balance 
ef power in the more enlightened govern¬ 
ments has been ftrenuoufly fiipported on the 
grounds of a liberal policy; but, whatever we 
may think of fuch arguments, they cannot 
apply to the fiate of Turkey, where the ba¬ 
lance is only a balance of intrigue and arti¬ 
fice, whilfl: there is, in both parties, a perfect 
accordance of defpotifm, a mutual defeat 
both of the means and inclination to benefit 
the community. On the part of the fultan, 
it may be obferved, that he would, long fince, 
hav$. become the mere creature and tool of 
the mufti, but for the power which he has 
referved to himfelf, of nominating and de- 
pofing the holder of that dignity. This it is 
which gives him a counterpoife againft the 
mufti, by creating for him, among the 
ulema, - as many partifans as there are candi¬ 
dates afpiring to the pontificate. The ulema 
on the other hand, are, in their collective ca¬ 
pacity, jealous of preferving the influence 
c 4 which. 
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which they have th,us obtained in the go* 
vefnment; and that religion, which ferved, 
the fi'rft fultans as a mean of admin iftration, 
has become a (hurce of terror and fubjedtioiv 
to their feeble fucceffors. The fetva is now 1 
lo indifpenfable a preliminary to any politi¬ 
cal a£l> that the fultan, who (hould dare to, 
omit it, would be declared an infidel by a, 
fetva iflued by the mufti mofu proprio; and 
fiich a proceeding would b,e fufficient to ex¬ 
cite againft him both the populace and lol-» 
diery, and to precipitate him at once from his; 
throne. So far is this jealoufy carried by the 
ulema, that they oppofe, with all their power, 
the fultan’s departure from the capital, led, 
at a diftanoe from their manoeuvres, he 
(hould be able to conciliate the army to his 
interefts, and affert) his independence. The 
late fultan Muftafa, anxious to be at the heacf 
of his army, was prevented from taking the 
field only by the fear of a revolt , which the 
men of the law could eafily have excited' in 
his abfenee. 

Another apparent check on the authority 
of the fultan, is formed by the great coun¬ 
cil, confiding of the great military officers, 
the heads of the ulema, and the principal mi- 
nifters of the empire. No important a£l of 
government can be undertaken without a 
previous difculfion. in this aflemblv, at whiclj 
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the grand feignior, or his chief vizir, pre T 
fides; but every queftion is decided by a plu¬ 
rality of votes. It is unneceflary to. expatiate 
on this body, as forming a diltinft political 
power, becaufe, from the nature of its mem-* 
bers, it muft be fwayed either by the party of 
the fultan, or by that of the prieftnood, and it* 
therefore, ferves rather to determine the re¬ 
lative power of thole two diftindl bodies. 

That much political knowledge cannot be 
expected from the minifters of Hate, is evi¬ 
dent from the manner in which they attain 
their lituations. Riling from the meaneft 
ftations, they advance progreffively to the 
higheft polls; not by means of luperior ge¬ 
nius or knowledge, but by petty intrigue, and 
by flattering thofe on.whom they depend. 
The vizir Tufef ? who commanded in 1790 
again!! the emperor, was railed . by Gazi 
HalTan from a Hate of the mereft indigence, 
fie fold foap, in a balket on hi£ head, in the 
(Ireets, before he became the lervant of Haf- 
fan, who, after employing him in that menial 
office, made him lucceflively clerk in the 
treafury of the arlenal, his own agent at the 
porte, (kapi kahia) palha of the Morea, and, 
Jallly, grand vizir. 

There is, indeed, a regular ellablilhment 
for educating youth for the fervice of the 
(qltan in a fchool at Pera, called Galatu 

Serai: 
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Serai: when they come thither, they are 
placed in different clafles, according to their 
abilities and the line to which they are def¬ 
ined. . But this inftitution has fo far dege¬ 
nerated, that few but the fons of perfons 
1 ®longing to the feraglio are fent thither* 
where their education is of fmall importance, 
as any one, whether he has pafled through, 
this college or not, may attain any office in 
the feraglio by means of intrigue and bribery. 
It may be worth while here to notice a fin* 
gular error, which is generally entertained in 
Europe relative to the term feraglio , which is 
feppofed to mean the apartments of the wo¬ 
men ; it literally means palace , and is, there- 
fere, applied by way of eminence to the vaft 
range of buildings inhabited by the grand 
feigfiior and all the officers and dependents of 
his Court. Here is tranfaCted all the bufinefs 
of government; the council itfelf is called 
the divan , and the place of public audience 
the portey or the gate.? Of the officers of the 
feraglio the vizir is chief (as being the prime 
minifter of the fovereign); this is alio a term 
given to him by way of eminence* as it fig- 
nifies a counfellor in general; every pafha 
of three tails (that is of the fir ft clafs) is a 
vizir: the pafha or vizir who refides at the 
porte, or with the fultaO, is called the grand 
vizir, or vijrir azem. Befide the vizir, aft 

th<£ 
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the other great public officers of the empire, 
refident at Conftantinople, inhabit the ferag- 
lio, or, at leaft, have their offices there; all 
the minifters, paffias, &c. without exception, 
belong to it, and their pofieffions revert at 
their death to the fultan, their mafter and 
their, heir, of whom they are ftiled the {laves 
(kul, or kool) fb that their defcendants have 
no advantage over thofe of the meaneft me¬ 
chanics, except what they may cafually de¬ 
rive from the notice of the lovereign, or 
from having been introduced by their pa¬ 
rents into the fchool of the feraglio. 

From the preceding obfervations it ap¬ 
pears, that the legiflative and executive pow¬ 
ers are, in the higher a£ts of policy, divided 
among different bodies: the executive a£b 
of an inferior order are fuch as regard finan¬ 
cial and military operations, or matters of 
general polke. The two former of thefe 
branches, though of fmall import in the 
individual a£ls, are, each in its aggregate, 
of fufficient importance to claim a (eparate 
confideratir ; to each of them, therefore, I 
(hall devote a future chapter, and for the 
prefent pafs on to a curfory view of the in¬ 
ternal police. However diftinft the principle 
of the Turkifh government, as it at prefent 
exifts, may appear, its forms of adminiftra- 
$ion, and all its internal police, are purely 

military-. 
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military. This is fo thoroughly the cafe* 
that the grand feignior is fttll luppoted to 
reign, as formerly, in the midft of his camp ! 
he even dates his public a£ts from his imperial 
Jtirrup, and flmilar inftanees are difceverable 
in all his other formalities. The govern¬ 
ment of diftant provinces is committed to 
paj&asi their dignity is military, and the whole 
defpotic power of the fullaa is delegated to 
them, A flight view of the hiftory of the 
janizaries- will fhow of what kind is the 
dependence placed on them, as well in the 
maintenance of the police as in the exer-r 
che of war. The force of arms firfl: fub- 
jugated the couhtries which form their era, 
pire; the force of arms alone could retain 
them in fubmiffion; and it is owing to the 
decline of the military fpirit of the Turks, 
that the members of fo vafl a body are, at 
the pretent day, lo feeble and difuoited.—To 
wield the iron. fceptre with effect required a 
warlike fovereign ftained wiflh, blood, th<? 
•fcourge of bis people, and alone the idol and^ 
the terror of. an obedient foldiery. 

Such were a long while the characters of 
the fultans, and of the janizaries, the faith¬ 
ful minifters of their defpotilm. From the 
moment that the latter beheld their chief no 
longer animated with a brave and warlike 

O _ . 

fpirit,the machine of government was thrown 

into 
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into diforder; the moving power was no 
longer the fpring which fhould have directed, 
and the re-a£tion of the exterior parts to¬ 
ward the centre was totally deftroyed, The 
janizaries, then, feized themfelves that pow¬ 
er which a weak and cowardly fultan could 
not wield; they depofed their monarch, and 
placed upon the throne one in whofe valour 
and abilities they had greater confidence; 
but a more refined policy on the part of the 
defpot annihilated the power of thefe pre- 
torian bands, by a fivftem of corruption and 
enervation. The moft eminent of their lea¬ 
ders were taken off, either by fecret fraud or 
open accusation, and their places fupplied 
by the meaneft and napft devoted creatures 
of the court. In the meanwhile the corps 
itfelf was baftardized and rendered contemp¬ 
tible by the introduction of a herd of the 
vileft of the people; men occupied in the 
loweft employments, and even ftained with 
the moft infamous crimes *, who would have 
been formerly expelled from the fervice with 
the greateft indignation. The lultans have, 
indeed, fucceeded in extinguishing every 
Spark of that fire which they dreaded ; they 
have annihilated all traces of a military fpi- 
rit; but they have, at the fame time, para¬ 


lyze^ 


* Furtum et psedeiaflia pajfiva. 
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Iyzed their own hands, and left thefnfelveS 
without the powers neceffary for the fupport 
of a defpotic government. Many of the 
paflias, having little to fear from the ven¬ 
geance of the grand feignior, proceed to the 
moft violent abufes of their authority, and not 
unfrequently appear in open rebellion. The 
defection fpreads from province to province, - 
and little remains,, in this vaft empire, but 
the fhadow of an union without real liabi¬ 
lity, and of an obedience which mocks the 
grafp of fuperiority* In the regular admi- 
niftration of government, however, the ful- 
tan is poffeffed of the moft arbitrary power 
over the lives of his fubjefts, and executes 
criminal juftice, either by himfelf or his vi¬ 
zirs, without procel's or formality. 

In regard to property his power is more 
limited: over that of all his officers he has 
the fulleft right; he is their lawful heir; but 
in regal'd to that of his other fubjedls he is 
reftri&ed by the laws to greater moderation* 
It is, neverthelels, eafy to avoid fuch reftric- 
tions; and we fliall, in fatft, fee that the in- 
fecurity of property in Turkey is one very 
powerful caufe of the ignorance and vices 
of its inhabitants. The lultan delegates his 
power in this refpeft to the vizirs and pafhas 
in the provinces, and in a lefs degree, to go¬ 
vernors and officers of different ranks and de¬ 
nominations. 
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nominations. Pretexts and fuppofed crimes 
are always to be found to deftroy or to ruin 
a fubjeft. This part of the government is 
therefore truly defpotic; and when the prince 
or his reprefentatives are tyrants, it is de- 
fjpotifin in a form the moft cruel and infult- 
ing to the rights of mankind. 

Much ftrefs has been laid ;by fome au¬ 
thors on-the limitation of the fultan’s power 
by law, with refpedt to property of individu¬ 
als, to prove that his government is not 
wholly defpotic. The fa&, however, is lim¬ 
ply, that with regard to fome kind of pro¬ 
perty, as houfes which are paffefied by in¬ 
heritance, the fovereigns have fbmetimes 
thought it dangerous to violate the common 
law openly, by depriving the owner of their 
property by force; in luch cafes, when the 
objefl has been defirable, we have ieen them 
take a Ihorter way, by putting the owner to 
death; and againfl this exercife of power no 
one obje&s; and fometimes they have flib- 
mitted to the law to make their reign po¬ 
pular. This oppolition to the will of the 
fultan, as has been -obferved, is not to be un* 
derftood of the officers of the porte, for with 
thefe no ceremony is obferved. The pafha^ 
in the provinces are, however, lefs delicate 
than the fultan in the capital. 

Having examined the legillative and exe¬ 
cutive' 
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Cutive branches of government, it remain^ 
to fpeak of the judicial. This branch is 
founded, like the others, on religion ; but a 
divifion fuited to the barbarous nature of its 
origin teems to obtain in it. The offences 
againft the ftate, or fuch as affeCt the public 
peace, are wholly under the jurifdi6tion of. 
the fovereigii, and feem to be excluded from 
the judicial forms; whilfl the difpenfation 
ef juftice by formal procefs feems to he in¬ 
tended only for offences and difputes of a 
more private nature. 

The excellence or defeat of a judicial fyf- 
tem depends upon the code of law ; upon the 
commentaries or precedents which are received 
as poffefling authority; upon the perfons ap¬ 
pointed to adminifter juftice, and upon their 
mode of deciljon. The fundamental law, civil 
and political, is the koran , whofe refpeCt is 
owing to its divine origin: from this is ex¬ 
tracted a civil code, called the multka , to 
which are added certain commentaries called ’ 
the durer and halebi ; and befides thefe there 
are various collections of fetvas , or leniences, 
of the molt celebrated muftis, all of which 
together form, it mult be confeffed, a collec¬ 
tion of legal knowledge more than fufficient 
for the inftruCtion of the judges. But as 
thefe judges are not bound by any preceding 
decrees, and have the application of the law 
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in their own breads, the more intricate it is 
rendered by the different compilations and 
commentaries, the more arbitrary is the pow¬ 
er intruded to them. Were the tribunals 
pure, and the mode of trial equitable, this 
laxity of interpretation would doubtlefs be 
an advantage to the caufe of juftiee; but the 
-contrary is fo notorious in Turkey, that the 
iniquitous decilions of the judges are pro¬ 
verbial. Peyflonel complains of the unfair- 
nefs of Baron de Tott in citing different in¬ 
dances of Turkifh injuftice, and obferves, 
that fimilar examples may be found in the 
hiffory of every country; but it is not rieceb- 
fary in Turkey to recur to pad ages, or to 
(ingle out particular examples; it is the pro¬ 
minent feature in the character of their tri¬ 
bunals, and every day’s experience confirms 
the cenfure of Tott, by repeated inftances 
of corruption. 

The dexterity of the Turkifh kadis, or 
judges, to decide in favour'of thofe who have 
paid . them, is often very ingenious ; many 
pleafant (lories are told of them, and it is 
generally a fubjedt for a kind of comedians, 
who ad in feoffee houfes or in private houfes, 
but without drefs or (ceneryj one of them* 
performing the part of a kadi," and two 
others the plaintiff and defendant. 

An Arab who had hired out his camel to 


D 


a man 
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a man to travel to Daraafcus, complained td 
a kadi, on the road, that he had overloaded 
his camel; the other bribed the kadn “What 
has he loaded it with?” afks the kadi—the 
Arab aniwers, “ with cahue (coffee) and mo¬ 
bile" i. e. coffee et cetera (changing the firft 
fetter into#* makes a kind of gibberifh word, 
which fignifies et cetera) “ fugar and mugar, 
pots and mots ,, Jacks and macks f &c. going 
through every article the camel was loaded 
with ; “ he has loaded it twice as much as he 
Wight “ then,” fays the kadi, “ let him load 
the cahue and leave the mature, the fugar 
and leave the mugar, the pots and leave the 
mots, the lacks and leave the macks,” and fo 
on to the end of all the articles enumerated; 
and as the poor Arab had told every ar¬ 
ticle, and only added et cetera, according 
to the Arab cuftom, without there being any 
&c. he took up the fame loading he had? 
before.,. 

A Chridiun fubjedt of the Turks was* 
carried before a judge at Aleppo, accufed 
by a SJaerif. of having one 1 evening in the. 
hanafr, or market place, knocked off his, green 
tprfeae*. a crime punilhable with death— 
{he judge was; himfelf *a Sherif—(this 
race haye in moft places the privilege of. 
a judge of their own.) The Chriftian fenfr 
^gretly, bribed him, and informed him of 
4, the 
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the truth, which was, that the Sherifs tur¬ 
ban was of fo dark a green that he took 
it for a dark blue, a colour which a Chriftian 
friend of his wore, and for whom he had 
taken him in the dark of the evening, and 
had knocked off his turban in a joke* The 
•accufed was brought before the judge, and 
the plaintiff came into the judge’s hall with 
a great number of other Sherifs. The judge 
addrelfed them ; “ Do you come hers in fitch 
’numbers to ajk juftice , or to take it yourfelves ; 
go out all but thofe who are witnejjes, and you 
'Chrijlianf faid he, addreffing himfelf to the 
accufer (who had been privately poirited out 
to him) “ go you out , I fuppdfe you are a wit- 
iiefs for the accufed ; you fiall be called when 
you are wanted” The man exclaimed, that 
he Was not only a Mahomedan, but a Sherif, 
and the accufer himfelf! “What,” fays the 
judge, “ you a Sherif and wear a turban 
of a colour that I myfelf in the day time took 
for that of an infidel 5 how could the poor 
infidel in the dark diftinguifh in You ought 
to wear the holy grafs green of the prophet, 
and not be afhamed of'it. He acquitted the 
Chriftian, and ordered the plaintiff to be baf* 
tinadoed for not wearing a proper green tur¬ 
ban. It would, without this turn, have been 
difficult to have appeafed the violence of the 

n % Sherifs 
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Sherifs affembled; but he was well paid /of 
it, and for 1 money they will run any rifles. 

If the Turkilh judges difplay great inge¬ 
nuity in diftorting the rules of equity, it 
muff be owned that they fometimes fliow 
equal {kill in the advancement of juftice. 
When the famous Kuperly was grand-vizir, 
.an. old woman brought to an Armenian 
money-changer a calket, containing jewels 
of great apparent value, faid they belonged 
to a fultana, and borrowed money on them, 
depofiting the calket after (he had fealed it. 
The money was to be paid again in a cer¬ 
tain time. The woman not appearing a long 
while aftet the time was expired, he opened 
the calket, in the prefence of feveral refpeft- 
able perfons, when .the jewels were difeo- 
vered to be falfe. The Armenian went to 
the vizir and related the ftory. The fultana 
had not fent any jewels to be pawned. He 
ordered him to remove from his Ihop, in a 
private manner, every thing valuable, and 
on fuch a night to fet it on fire; that he 
would be near with proper, people to prevent 
it fpreading; that then he Ihould conffantjy 
fit before his lhop, and lament to all who 
paired his having loft a calket of jewels of 
immenfe value in the lire. In a few days 
the old woman appeared, and demanded to 

releafe 
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releafe her jewels. She was carried to the 
vizir, who ffiowed her her cafket, and tcld 
her fhe thou Id be immediately put to death 
by the raoft terrible torments, if the did not 
confefs . the whole. She difcovered her ac¬ 
complices ; they were put to death, gtfid the 
Armenian got back his money, deducing the 
vizir’s thare. This fa£t is known at Con- 
tlantinople. 

The panegyrifts of Turkith juriiprudence 
adduce in its favour the cuftom which is cal¬ 
led burning the mat , by which any individual, 
whether Mahometan, Jew, or ChritHan, may 
appeal to the jutlice of the grand feignior 
from the oppreffion or injuftice of his offi¬ 
cers. The petitioner, on thefe occafions, 
appears in the ftreet, near the motque to 
which the fultan is going, and has on his 
head a bit of burning mat, at the lame time ' 
bearing aloft his petition, which is lifted up 
to the officer, whofe buiinefs it is to receive 
and put it into a bag. The extreme of vio¬ 
lence often produces a remedy no lefs violent 
in its nature ; it is thus with the burning of 
the mat, which is never praCiiled but on 
great occafions, when a complaint is lodged, 
in a defperate manner, againft a vizir, of 
other great perfon, and the fultan is thereby- 
cautioned to take ’the fuppliant under his 
protection. Such petitioners have, generally,- 

b 3 a party 
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a party of malcontents to fupport them ; anti 
they adopt this mode to warn the fultan of 
the danger of not receiving their complaints, 
which, indeed, without fome fuch precau¬ 
tion, feidom meet with any attention. 

It appears from the preceding considera¬ 
tions, that the evils arifing from the mode 
of government afford little hope of reform. 
Such an attempt would in vain be under¬ 
taken, even by a fovereign of the greateft 
abilities and moft patriotic inclinations. Were 
a fultan, equal in military talents to Amu- 
rat the fourth, to fit on the Ottoman throne, 
it might be poffible to rekindle that martial 
genius in his forces, which has been fo long 
extinguifhed, and to reduce to fubmiffion 
thofe rebellious pafhas, who have been fo 
long independent. This indeed would be an 
herculean labour; but even this would be 
rendered ineffectual by the prevalence of the 
ulema. A powerful priefthood, in oppofition 
to the fovereign, muff, in fuch a country as 
Turkey, thwart all his views, and render in¬ 
effectual his moft ftrenuous exertions. To 
introduce an unity into the government, this 
ambitious body fhould be wholly extirpated; 
but fuch a ftep as this fcarcely any fultan. 
who has fat op the throne, would have dared 
to have taken; how much lefs is it to’ be ex- 
peCied from the daftardly and enervated fove- 
reigns who now fpring from the feragfio. 
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4 

On the Turkijk Finances . 

T HERE is no matter of internal po¬ 
licy which affords a wider fcope for 
the difplay of abilities than finance; it is to 
a fkilful application of its powers in this re- 
fpe<5t, that the rife and the continuance of a 
great empire is chiefly to be attributed; and 
from a failure here may be deduced moft of 
the evils which bring on its decay and down- 
fal. It would be a narrow view of this fub- 
je£t, which fhould regard only the debtor and 
creditor fide of the account, the pofitive or the 
relative magnitude of the impofts; it is not 
fo much the fum railed or expended, as the 
mode of its-levy and application, which is to 
be regarded as the teft of political ability. 
The following fketch will, therefore, em¬ 
brace a view of the different public treafiires, 
together with obfervations on the mode of 
railing them, on their application, and on 
their prefent fituation. 

The Turkifh fyftem of finance may be di¬ 
vided into two great branches, the public 
treafury or mr/\ and the fultan’s treafury 
d 4 or 
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or hajhi, each of which has its peculiar 
fources of revenue, and its particular appro¬ 
priation of expenditure. 

There are, indeed, other treasures of con- 
fiderable magnitude, which deferve the at¬ 
tention of the politician, though not properly 
included in the fyftem of finance: thele are 
the treafures of the ulema and thofe of the 
mofques , fums taken from the a&ive and ef¬ 
ficient capital of the nation, and either wholly 
unemployed, or appropriated to ufes which 
cannot be fuppofed to have a very dired re¬ 
lation to the neceffities of the ftate. 

The public treafure or exchequer of the 
ftate firft demands our attention, as that in 
which are to be expeded the moft methodi¬ 
cal regularity, the greateft fairnefs in the im- 
pofition, and judgment in the application of 
the taxes. The revenues of this treafiire are 
of two kinds, the fixed and the cafual, the 
former of which may be divided into the 
karach or tribute paid by Chriftians, and the 
farms of the empire in general; the latter 
confift of certain articles, which will be 
mentioned in the fubjoined detail, 

The expenditure embraces a variety of 
objeds, viz. the expences of the army and 
navy, in war as well as peace; the pay of all 
officers, civil and military; the ereding and 
repairing of fortifications, pf public edifices, 

high- 
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high-roacls, bridges, &c. together with a great 
part of the expences of the fultan’s houfehold, 
and feveral other extraordinary diiburfements. 

The following detail will comprife the 
ordinary revenue arid expenditure of the pub-. 
lic treafury of the Ottoman empire* from the 
moil authentic documents, together with a 
view of its debts and credits in the year 
1776, at tfye conclufipn of a rijinous war 
with Rujfia .. 

ANNUAL REVENUE of the MIRJ. 

This comprehends the different tributes, taxes, and cuf- 
toms, called the karach, mukata, bedeli-nouzoul, avaragi- 
hane, gebeluyan, gebeluyan-embak, gebi-humayun, havafi- 
humayun, eukaf-humayun, pifk,es-zaife, meokuf, tarap-hanei, 
amire, haremein, flierifein hafinesf, 

1. FIXED REVENUE. 

'The firft branch is the karach., a capitation tax, or. an¬ 
nual redemption of the lives of all thofe males above 15 
years of age, who do not profefe the Mahometan religion,— 
It is farmed in the different diftridts as follows: 



Purfes Rumi 
of 500 do.U 



lars or pial- 

Piaftres. 

?UROPE,<\NCITIESandPASHALIKS. 

tres. 


Conftantinople and its environs 

2,916 


This karach was augmented to this fum ! 
in the year 1776, by the addition of 
360 purfes (or iSo,ooo piaftres) of 
# which augmentation only 100 went to 
the public treafury. 

Adrianople and its environs 

*> 75 ° 


Sophia 

32c 


Tatar-bazargik - - -j 
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Philippopolis 



PuiTeRusmi. 

280 

Salonko. 

- 


S 3 ® 

Ufkiup 

- 

- 

260 

Kioidentit 

- 

- 

226 

Terhale 

- 

- 

450 

Yenitlher Kipar 

- 


270 

Avlonia 

- 

- 

350 

Ohry - - *• 

- 

- 

250 

Del vine 

- 

- 

170. 

Elbiffan 

- 


160 

Bania - 

- 

- 

45 ° 

Kifiia - 

- 

- 

250 , 

Oai (now in the pofleffionof Ruf- 
fia; called QciaJcow by the Poles) 

90' 

Silidria 

- 


170 

Varna 

- 


170 

Babadahg 

- 

~ 

IOQ 

Parazadi 

- 

“ 

l6o 

Karinabad 

- 

- 

180 

Egribozak. 

- 

* 

190 

Rufchuk 

-• 

“ 

220 

Shumna 

-r 


170 

Hezargarad 

- 

- 

90 ' 

Niceboli - 

mJ 

- 

390 

Harmen 

- 


a6o 

Yidditt 

- 

- 

300 

Iflemie 

- 

- 

150 

Ufunge abad Hafltioy 

- 

- 

176. 

Gallipoli 

“ 


240 

Orfe 

“ 

- 

70 

Yenebanti 


- 

2x0 

Negroponte 


' 

300 

Ifdiu - 


- 

9 * 

Belgrade 

- 

“ 

180 

Nifia - 

- 


196 

Alafionia 

- 

“ 

170 

Tif 

- 


45 

Kiordos 

- 

- 

70 

Athens (Seitin, or land of olives) - 

90 

Yenilce 

- 

- 

210 

Napoli di Romania 

** 

* 

225 
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r 

J urfesR«ml. 

Piaftres. 

Hatevmis - 

120 


Calamata - , i 

I S° 


Enghily Kafry - 

I70 


Livadia - ■* 

7 ° 


Tancara - 

QO, 


JJonige - 

8o 


Aleffandria - 

290 


Bofnia with its dependencies 

i >495 


(Bender and Hotin are not included) 

3 > 56 o 

20,015 


tylorea and its five jurifdi&ions 


Provinces and cities of ana- 

TOLIA. 



Hade vendighiar Sangiaki -» 

a8o 


The province of Kiatahie • 

480 


Gimis dizne of Elkifhehir 

120 

t 

Sultan Ony - - 

130 


Kara Hiflar - 

160 


The province of Angora 

190 


The jurifdidlion of Tuffia 
of Boli 

180 

00 


of Kiflin 

75 


of Viran Shehir - 

75 


of Hiflar ony 

120 


of Akfhe-fhehir - 

no 


of Cara-fu 

55 


of Ghiul Bazar - 

80 


The government of Ca'ftemony 

190 


The jurifiiiiition of Sinop ' - 

150 


of Fyr 

50 


of Sultatnonv 

70 


of Ghiufel Hiflar 

90 


of Allafhehir 

8.1 


of Metmen 

90 


The government of Mentefhe 

150 


of Smyrna 

320 


The jurifdicHon of Akflie Shehir - 

120 


ot Sahri-hiflar 

125 


The ifland Kufeb-adafi 

150 


The jurifdidtion pt Ghiul*hiflar 

16c 

1 
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The jurifdj&ion of Hamid 

of Yalli-kefiri 
of Sandught 
The gove{nrr$er„t of Breigha 
of Cara Hi 
of Teke . 
of Glaye 
of Tfenghemid 
of Ala 
of Sivas 
of Tokat 
of Nikde 
of Yenifhcrry 
of Yenni il 
Of A mafia 
of Bozauk 
of Zurem 
of Diyunrk 
of Dzanik 
of Arabkrr 
The province of Caramania 
of Ahfliery 
of Kaifarke - 
of Akferai 
of Adana 
of Silis 
of Iz-il 
of Ekin 
Tripoly Fn Syria - 

Damafcus (or Sham Sberif) 

Aleppo (Haleb) - 

Kelis - - - ■ - 

Agras - - - - - 

Meras ' - 

Anitab - 

The government of Malaria 
of Rica 
of Ahmed 

The government of Hifni Manfur - 
of Diarbekir 
of Muflil 
of EtzerUn 


Purfes Rumi. 


Piaftres. 


300 

So 

50 

l60 

4 °i 

27 

210 


450 

no. 


490 

260 

120 

2X0 

90 

i So 


70 

150 

120 

800 

220 

2C0 
210 
120 
120 
200 
I 10 
300 
90 
120 
4OO 

boo 

J20 
70 
200 
240 
120 
200 
110 
80 
300 ' 
200 
45 ° | 

a 
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- 

PurfesRumi. 

The govprnment of Trebifond 

30b 

0 of Gelder * 

200 

of Van 

I-IO 

of Karis 

150 

Bagdat, BalTora, Merdin, and en¬ 


virons - 

50b 

The iflandofTenfedos 

45 I 

ofMeteline 

180 1 

Shio for Scio) 

380 

Stancnio 

150 

Candia 

560 

Kubrus (or Cyprus-) • 

850 

. Tino 

45 

The iflands dependent on the capi- 

180 

tan pafha - 

Cairo (or Meffir) - * 

. i, 35 ° 

Several other revenues, of which is a 


feparate account - 

i *455 

Total for the Karach for Romelia 1 

39 °77 
or 

and Anatolia - - "1 


Piaftres- 


1 9 » 53 ^ 5 °° 


The SECOND BRANCH of the FIXED 
BENEnu£ comprizes the fol¬ 
lowing general TAXES .or 
FARMS of the Empire. 

Mukata, (farms regiftered in the 
Bafh-muhaffebe, &c.) 

The Ogialik of Bulgaria pays 
The Agalik of the Turkoman! 

The body of Chingani (Gypfies 
or Bohemians) - 
Gebeluyanlokaf humayun render - 
Emlaki humayun - - D° r - 

Gebeluyan of the Timar and Zia- 
met, poffefTed by aged or infirm 
f perfons - - - 

Bedeli Nuzul of the Timar and 
Ziamet of Rojnalia and Anatolia 
Avarigi Hane (per ctntage of tm-' 
moveables) -- 


4 > 79 » 

520 

450 

2,690 

280 

35o 


470 
, 3>5$io 

i 

2,959 
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OF tobacco-, the mines of filver, 
&c. contributions of the admi- 
niftrators - _ 

Mukata, mizan on filk, ma'ftic, oil, 
&c. of the country of Brufa 
Duty paid by the dealers in fheep 
Balt pits or mines' of Haflar 
Fifh, woods, &c. of Metelino and 
its ports ; tax on weight at Con- 
ftantinople - _ 

Paid for the fultan’s kitchen, by 
certain cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages - , 

By the company of butchers 
'1 he cuftom houfe of Conftanti- 
nople - 

*The duty op tobacco 
*N. B. This duty is affigr.ed in the following 

jTiarjr.^r $ 

S55 purft, » the proprietors of the 
Malikant. 

23: to the mufti. 

200- to the imperil mint. 

1.287 


Purfes Rurtii. 


2,300 

79O 

780 

1,200 


2,800 


1,300 

600 

1,872 

1,287 


Bent of the houfes belonging to 
the arfenal - 
Duty on tobacco of Arabia and 
of Id 

Of which is alfighcd' 400 to tRfc proprietors 
above mentioned voo to she imperial 
mint. 


Ij286 

700 


Piaftres. 


Revenues of the farms belonging to 
Mecca and Medina 
Divers fmall ^rtfis deftined for chh- 

rity - _ 

Annual Fixed Revenue * - 


Carried forward 


2,8oo 

2 >995 . 

75,871 

or 37,935»5° 01 

im 

75 , 871 1 

01 37,935,500 
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! 

PurfesRuml. 

Piaftres. 

Brought forward 

75.871 

■ 37 ^ 935-503 

II. Uneixed Revenue. 



From the Muagili and Mukata - 
Duty on tobacco - 

Cafual confifcation and inherit 
tances - - - 

Farms of Cairo - - - 

On tobacco by a new regulation - 
The Zaefe paid by the vizir and: 

other minifters for their offices - 
Befides what is paid on the creating 
of a vizir and making other 
minifters. - 

5.772 

3,065 

i, 3 a 7 ' 

i^ 5 ° : 

400’ : 

1,800 

«• 


89,885 

or 

44,942,503 

1 - - 


Total of the Revenue of the Empire or public treafury, 
called the Miri, 44,942,500 piaftres, or about £.4,494,252. 
fterling. Since this calculation was made, the exchange 
is ftill more againft Turkey, or, more properly (peaking, this 
money has been much debaied. 

The Revenues of Wallachia and Moldavia are not in-* 
eluded. They were to pay nothing during the three firlt 
years after the peace with Rudia was concluded.. 


ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURE of the Mlftt. 


Pay o t the city 'guards or militia of 
Conftandnople 

Pay of the boftangis and of the 
people belonging to the fultan’s 
kitchen * - 

Pay of the agas and officers of the 
fultan’s palace 

To the harem of the old palace 
To the fultan’s etinUchs 
To the aga of the feraglio of Ga- 
lata - 

Expences of the kitchen (purfes 
rum!) - - - - 

To the chief of the butchers 
Expences of the imperial ftables 
Arbitrary affi'gnments - - 

A donation to Mecca and Medina 
Pay of the failors of the fleet 
Erovifidn for the fleet 
Expences of the admiralty 
Penfions of the fultanas and of the 
depofed khans of the Crim 
Pay of the garrifon of Viddin 
Pay of 2ll the other fortrefles of the 
Ottoman empire 
Pay of thofe of JBofnfa 
For maintaining recruits 
Expences of the lefler department 
called Kuchuk Kalem 
Pay of thofe who guard the Da¬ 
nube - - - 

Expences in maintaining the polls 

Total of the Expenditures of the Empire, 
paid by the public treafury or miri 




Purfes Di- 
vani. 


22,700 


700 

i,7°° 

1,800 

800 

501 

1,800 

600 

600 

1,250 

9,000 

2,700 

800 

1,800 

i >372 

1,250 

18,000 

1,970 

472 

i,200 

3 52 i 

i,7°o 


76,2361 


Piaitres. 


("Revenue 

I*ual to about ^.3,696,813 \ Expenditure 
Sterling. 1 

(.Surplus - 


or 36,968,133 


* X'4i49+> 2 5o Sterling; 

- 3,696,813 

■ / -797i437 Sterling. 

< ‘ AN 
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Itn ACCOUNT of the DEBTS and CREDITS of the 
■MIRI , in 1776, after the condufwn of the RussianWar.. 



Piaftres. 

Piaftres. 

The Miri owed, 



To the treafury of Mecca and 

« 


Medina - - - 

- 


To the Hafne - 

- 

45 > 55 °» 00 ° 

To the arfenal - 

_ „ 1 

6,500,000 

To the Miri was owing. 

From the tobacco cuftoms 

•3,786,000 

53,400,000 

From feverai branches of the Re- 


venue - 

A balance on the Yearly Payments 
to the treafury - - - 

6,000,000 


7,280,480 

17,066,480 

Balance, being the Debt of the Miri, or ? 


3 &> 33 J> 5 io 

about £.3,628,350 ftesliry; - . -J 



The hafne , or private treafure of the ful- 
tan, next claims our notice : in amount, in¬ 
deed, it is vaftly fuperior to the miri, but it 
contributes little to the exigencies of the ftate, 
except in times of war, or other great emer¬ 
gency, and even then it is generally made a 
.creditor of the public treafury to the amount 
of its contribution. 

The ordinary expenditure of this treafury 
is chiefly confined to the feraglio; it is, how- 

e ever, 
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ever, very confiderable, though greatly di- 
minifhed fince the reform introduced by lul- 
tan Muftafa the third. 

Its extraordinary expences have fometimes 
-been immenfe, large fums being oc- 
cafionally paid to fecure the fidelity of the 
janizaries in times of popular commotion, or 
on the acceffion of a new fultan to the throne 
amidft. the ftruggle of contending fa£tions; 
it has alio, in fome iiifltances, contributed 
larger futns toward the profecution of a war, 
than thofe for which it has been made credi¬ 
tor by the miri. 

The receipts may be divided (as thofe of 
the miri) into fixed and cafual; the former, 
however, are very inconfiderable ixl compa¬ 
nion with the latter. 

The fixed revenues of the hafne confifted 
of the following tributes: 

From Cairo 600,000 piaftres. 

Wallachia 230,000 
Moldavia 260,000 
• Ragufa 20,000 

1,1 x 0,000 piaftres, or £. 1 1 1,000 fterling. 


Thefe, however, have either ceafed en¬ 
tirely, or are little to be relied on. The Ra- 
gufan tribute, which is the only one paid re¬ 
gularly, confifts of 12,000 fequins, or£.6,000 

Iterling 
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Kerling every three years* Thofe of Molda¬ 
via and Wallachia are annihilated when there 
is a War with Ruffia; ahd Cairo is fo little 
fubjeft to the porte, that inftead of receiving 
a regular contribution from thence, large fums 
are frequently lent thither to corruptthe begs, 
and to enfure their obedience to the porte, by - 
fomenting quarrels amongft them. 

The cafual revenues of the hafne, are 

I ft. The revenues of the mines, which have lately much 
djminiflied. 

'id. The fale (for they are really fold) of all places and 
polls, which are alfo diminilhed, as they do not 
bringin fo much as they did, owing to the wretch- 
ednefi of the provinces. The palhalik of Gairo 
ufed to coft £.75,000 fterlingj that of a cadi 
in a great city 2 to £.5000, and more. 

3d. A duty of ten per cent on all inheritances. 

4th. The inheritances of the officers of the feraglio, and 
the porte (or empire,) the fultarfbeing their heir, 
to the total exclufion of their children or relations^ 
The ulema folely are exempted from this law. 
jth. The confifcations of all officers difgraced or put to 
death. 

6th. The property of thofe who die without heirs, inherited 
by the law of efcheat. 

7th. Penalties. 

#tb. Prefents from great officers and foreign courts. 


Nothing can be more uncertain than a guefs 

{for a calculation is impoffible) of the amount 

e a. of 

$ 
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of each of thefe branches of the private trea- 
fury ; many of them are in themfelves highly 
fluctuating, and others are tubje£t to immenfe 
embezzlements. That they greatly furpafs 
the revenues of the miri cannot be doubted, 
fince it is the principal occupation of every 
paftia to fuck out the very vitals of his pro-, 
vince ; and thefe men have no fooner amafled 
a great property, than they are cut off by the 
fultan to enrich his treafury. 

Every fultan leaves what is called his trea- 
fure in the vaults of the feraglio,- and every 
fultan thinks it a duty to leave as confiderable 
a fum as he can—they attach even a vanity 
to it. 

The perfonal hereditary wealth of the indi¬ 
viduals of the ulema forms, in the aggregate, a 
very confiderable fund, which, in the ordinary 
operations of government, cannot be applied 
to any ufes of the ftate. The ulema, as we have 
feen, is the only body of men who hold of¬ 
fices in the Turkifh empire, whofe property 
is hereditary in their families ; it may there¬ 
fore be naturally luppofed that they will be¬ 
come objects of the fultan’s avaricious jea- 
loufy: fuch, however, is their power, that 
any invafion of their treafiire would be 
attended with the greateft danger. The 
mere exiftence of fuch a treafure is, how¬ 
ever, a fubjedl of great importance, both as 

affe£tin<r 
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affecting the ordinary and extraordinary cir¬ 
clin', fiances of the ftate. 

In the former, it lerves to fiipport a body 
of men, inverted with formidable power, in 
oppofition to the fultan ; but as thefe fame 
men have little connection of intereft with 
the people at large, their wealth feemsto be 
taken from the general flock, only to nourifh 
an additional body of tyrants. In the event 
of any great convulfion, it cannot be doubted, 
that even this treafure would be facrificed to 
the prefervation ,of the rtate; but it fee ms 
probable that this meafure would not be 
adopted without fome ftruggle on the part 
of the ulema, who will fcarcely be willing to 
make fuch a Sacrifice until it is, perhaps, too 
late. 

The treasures in the mofques are yery 
' considerable: they arife from the revenues 
- appropriated to them at their foundation, and 
by fubfequent bequerts; and as the fuperrti- 
tion of the rich muffulmans frequently leads 
them to fuch afts of oftentatious charity, the 
aggregate of thefe fums throughout the whole 
empire muft be immenfe. The whole of this 
property, being under the leal of religion, can¬ 
not be broken in upon with impunity. The 
ordinary revenues are, or ought to be, ex-* 
pended in the Support of the mofque, and in 
Works of piety and charity ; but there are be T 

E 3 fldes, 
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Tides, in Tome of tbeir vaults, treafures which, 
would be very confiderable, were it not for 
conftant malverfation on the part of the 
guardians. The whole of thefe treafures, 
though ftridly forbidden by law to be ap¬ 
plied to any other ufes than thofe of reli¬ 
gion, may be refarted to when the feat of em¬ 
pire itfelf is in imminent danger, an event 
in which the interefts of the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion are fuppofed to be involved. 

Such are the fources, and, as nearly as it 
can be calculated, the amount of the Turkifh 
revenue and expenditure. The mode of its 
collection, and the probable confequences of 
its prefent fituation, afford room for obferva- 
tions of the highefl importance, which, in¬ 
deed, are fufficiently obvious to the enlight¬ 
ened European, but which the ignorant Turk 
would with difficulty comprehend or arro¬ 
gantly deride. 

The want of clear and accurate views on 
the fubjed of finance gives the court that ra¬ 
pacity, which fpreads to all the fubordinate 
officers, and tends to the impoverifhment of 
the people without augmenting (but on the 
contrary diminifhing) the refources of the go¬ 
vernment. It has become a fixed fburce of 
revenue to fet to public fale offices of every 
denomination; nor is it only to the treafury 
that thefe fees, fometimes to a very high 
§ amount, 
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amount, are paid : in the intrigues of the fe- 
raglio, by which the difpofal of all places is 
regulated, 1 every thing is done by means of 
bribes; and if this is attended, as we have 
feen, with the worft confequences in the dis¬ 
tribution of juftice, it is no lefs pernicious in 
the department of finance. 

Hence it is, that the paffias fent into thp 
diftant provinces exert to the utmoft their 
power of extortion ; but are always outdone 
bj the officers immediately below them, who, 
in turn, leave room for the ingenuity of their 
fubordinate agents; and the circle is only 
completed by the power of the delpot, whq, 
from time to time, fqueezes into his own cof¬ 
fers the Ipunge, with which this herd of 
plunderers had abforbed the property of the 
people. 

As the Mahomedans themfelves pay no 
perfonal tax or capitation, and in general 
contribute very little to the revenues of the 
ftate, the palhas are obliged to find other me¬ 
thods of exadting money from them; but the 
Chriftians always fuffer mofl. 

The mildnefs of the Turkiffi government 
is argued from their permitting foreigners 
to pay lower duties than their own fubjedls ; 
this circumftance is, however, only a proof of 
thgir ignorance in matters of commerce; for 
furely a wife and politic fove reign would, by 

e 4 all 
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all means, cherifh the commercial fpirit in 
his own fubjedts rather than in ftrangers. 
The duty paid by foreigners is 3 per cent, 
whilft that paid by the natives varies in dif¬ 
ferent places from 5 to 7 and 10 per cent. 
The loweft is a duty of 5 per cent, paid at 
Conftantinople and Smyrna, on fome articles 
^bf foreign produce ; but in moft parts of the 
empire the legal duty on merchandize in ge¬ 
neral is 10 per cent. Peyffonel, who cor- 
re£ts Tott on this fubjedi, is himfelf fo far 
from being accurate, that (contrary to his 
aflertion) the common duty is called ajheria, 
or the tenth (from the Arabic ajhir,.) But 
the legal imports are but a fmall part of what 
the merchant pays : foreigners indeed are, 
in all countries, more liable to impofition 
than the natives> but’ that even the latter 
are fubjedted to heavy impofitions is certain, 
from the inftances cited by Tott, which are 
by no means uncommon. 

From the total feparat-ion of the public 
treafury and that of the ftrttan, it refults, 
that whilft the former is in the moft im- 
poveriflied ftate, and unable to pay for the 
moft neceflary expences of the empire, the 
latter abounds with money, which is Iavilhed 
on the moft frivolous objedis. However the 
fpleiidor of the fovereign may be lupjx)led to 
be conue&e.d with the glory of the ftate, ^he 

neceiftties 
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■neceffities of the latter have furely a para¬ 
mount claim ; but in Turkey it is confidered 
of more importance to provide diamonds for 
the fultan’s harem, than to conduft the moft 
ufeful operations, military or commercial. If 
the prelent ftate of the. T.urkilh finances 
feems incompatible with the permanence or 
profperity of the ftate, the future profpeft is 
ftill lels promifing. 

The debt of the miri, in 1776, cannot be 
confidered as very enormous, if we take into 
the account how great had been the exertion, 
and how ruinous the expence, of the preced¬ 
ing war. The fleet, which had fuffered fo 
greatly from the difafter at Tchefme, was 
alfo re-eftablilhed on a more formidable foot¬ 
ing than it had been previoufly to that event, 
and the treaftiry leemed to have effefiled all 
its moft burdenlome operations. Neverthe- 
lefs the expenditure has fince increafed, and 
it is not probable that the miri can difeharge 
its debts without a donation from the trea- 
i'ury of the fultan, a meafure which does not 
enter into the- policy of the feraglio. Here 
then we are to confider the probable confe- 
quences of a deficiency in its treafury, to a 
government which knows nothing of the 
financial provifions of modern politics, and, 

f nlequently, will be totally unprepared for 
;h a conjun&ure. 


The 
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The revenues of the empire are diminish¬ 
ing, and as the extortions of the pafhas in- 
creafe, and the means of latisfying them de- 
creafe in a degree alarming to the porte, op- 
prefSive even to the Mahomedans, and lhock- 
ingly diftrefsful to the poor Chriftian fubje&s, 
fame great cribs cannot be very far off, when 
the fultan muft (notwithstanding every rea- 
fon he may have to the Contrary) open the 
treafures of the feraglio, and, laft of all, have 
recourfe to the facred depofits of the mofques, 
and the riches of the ulema. What diforder, 
confufion, and alarm, this will occafion, what 
revolutionary events it may produce in the 
provinces, from the diftrels and consequent 
weaknefs of the porte-, may be eafily fore- 
feen; univerfal anarchy muft prevail, and 
every pafha will afpire at being an indepen¬ 
dent fovereign. 

That there would be refources in the em¬ 
pire no one can doubt; but to employ them 
would require another Syftem of government 
—a fyftem incompatible with the policy, the 
habits, and perhaps the fundamental laws of 
the Turkifh government. 

The revenues have lately been confiderably 
augmented by improvements in the admini- 
ftration of the different branches, and parti¬ 
cularly the farms. 

The debafement of the current com nas 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes been reforted to, by fovereigns as a 
meafure of finance. I n this point of view the 
following obfervations on the Turkilh money 
may not be unacceptable; 

9 

The alloy, ip the gold coin is filver (not 
copper.) 

The zurmachbub of Conftantinople, a gold coin of Mach- 
mur, Ofman, and Muftafa, weighs 13 karats, and 

is | 22 j a]^ tS j^CT } or 2 4 carats of pure 

gold, is worth 6j dollars. Thefe pieces go for 3I 
dollars. 

Thofe zurmahbubs of Abdujhamid and Selim are 19 carats 
fine, and go for 3I dollars. 

Thofe of Cairo weigh 13 karats, and go in Turkey for 
3i dollars; they are from 17, 18, to 19 carats fine. 

The fundukli of Machmut and Muftafa weigh 175 carats, 
are 23 carats fine, and go for 5 dollars. 

SILVER coin. 

I pound of filver equals 100 drachms. 

In the piaftres there are but 40 drachms pure in the pound, 
Thofe of Abdulhamit 34 drachms—they cheat 2 carats at 
the mint, by which the money is lefs than the ftandard. 
That of fultaq Selim, the prefent reigning fovereign, is fiill 
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Of the 'Turkijh Military Force. 

T HE ftate of the Turkifh military forms 
a very interefting branch of enquiry, 
fince it is that by which their empire has rifen, 
and upon which it feems to depend. In de¬ 
veloping the weaknefs of this diforganized 
mafs, I (hall fir ft recur to the caufes which 
formerly gave it power, and which, having 
cealed to operate, leave it, at the prelent day, 
only the femblance of its ancient greatnefs. 
From this furvey we lhall turn to a delinea¬ 
tion of its prefent ftate, and after giving a 
detail of the land forces, (hall confider their 
prefent military charafter, their tadlics, and 
laws of warfare; from the united conlidera- 
tion of which will be feen, what eftimation 
the Turkifli armies juftly deferve. The naval 
force will merit a feparate attention ; and 
here we fhall notice thole attempts at its 
amelioration, from which, if effedlual im¬ 
provement could be at all hoped in Turkey, 
it might have been, with fome probability, 
expedted. Laftly, I fhall notice the ftate of 
the Turkifh fortifications, particularly of thofe 
which are, or are fuppofed to be, of the laft 
importance to the defence of the empire. 


It 
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It is undeniable that the power of tjhe 
Turks was once formidable to their neigh¬ 
bours not by their numbers only, but by their 
military and civil invitations, far furpaffing 
thole of their opponents, who were never 
united in a rational fyftem; governed often by- 
courtiers, priefts, or women ; poffeffing no ra¬ 
tional fyftem of finance, no great refources in 
cafes of exigency, no fyftem of war even com¬ 
parable to the Turks, a feudal government, 
internal diflentions, no wife or folid alliances 
amongft each other; and yet they all trem¬ 
bled at the name of the Turks, who, with a 
confidence procured by their conftant fuc- 
ceftes, held the Chriftians no lefs in con¬ 
tempt as warriors than they did on account 
of their religion. Proud and vain-glorious, 
conqueft was to them a pafiion, a gratifica¬ 
tion, and even a mean of falvation, a lure 
way of immediately attaining a delicious pa- 
radile. Hence their zeal for the extenfion 
of their empire, or rather a wild enthufiafm, 
even beyond the pure patriotifm of the he¬ 
roes of antiquity; hence their profound re- 
fpeft for the military profeffion, and their 
glory even in being obedient and fubmiflive 
to difcipline. 

The Ottoman empire was governed by 
great men from Othman I. to Mahomed IV. 

The 
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The exceptions, if any, were always fo fhort* 
that the military genius of the people did 
not decline, but was like a fire fmothered, 
and always broke out in the next reign with 
redoubled fury. To fultan Amurath I. is 
owing the rife of a permanent military among 
the Turks ; he it was, who, after extending 
the fphere of his conquefts from the Helle- 
fpont to the Danube, formed the more po¬ 
litic projedt of preferving his empire, by a 
body of militia, accuftomed to difcipline and 
attached by peculiar privileges to the fer- 
vice. 

For this purpofe he took every fifth chili 
of the Chrifiians in his power, above fifteen 
jears pld, and committed them to the care 
of hulbandmen for two or three years, to be 
inured to hard labour, and inftru&ed in the 
Mahometan religion. They were then taught 
the ufe of arms, and to accuftom them to 
flaughter they' wet'e made to pra&ife the ufe 
of their fabres on their prifoners or crimi¬ 
nals. When every movement of compaffion 
was worn out, they were inrolled in the body 
of yenijheri, i. e. yeni ajhkari, (new troops) or 
janizaries, and formed the flower of the 
Turkifh army. The inftitution of the jani¬ 
zaries gave at that time a decifive fiiperiority 
to the Turkifh arms,, as. they prefented a fyf- 
tem of difcipline, and a permanency of orga¬ 
nization* 
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hization, till then unknown in Europe. Thefe 
haughty and celebrated legions were long the 
terror of furrounding nations, and continued 
tq.be looked upon as formidable until the 
middle of the feventeenth century. At that 
time the Turkifh power ceafed to aggrandize 
itfelf; it made a paufe in its conquefts, a 
paufe prophetic of that downfal to ward which 
it has fmcefb rapidly verged, and which feems 
now to' threaten a fpeedy approach. The 
fteps which led to this degradation are eafily 
difcernible.' The difcipline of this ferocious . 
foldiery could only be upheld by fovereigns 
equally ferocious; no fooner did the fultans 
quit the fatigues of the camp for the de¬ 
baucheries of the harem, than the janizaries, 
difdaining their command, broke out into 
fedition, and dethroned the monarch who 
appeared unworthy of empire. It was the 
policy of fultan Mahmud, who dreaded 
their military and turbulent fpirit, to debafe 
this corps; he therefore ’permitted the lowed: 
and moft infamous of the people to enrol 
themfelves as janizaries ; hence their num¬ 
ber has been greatly dwelled, byt their cha- 
radler has been more than proportionally 
degraded, and many of them are notorioufly 
fligmatifed for cowardice, theft, and the vileft 
crimes, whilft others, enervated by a city life, 
and the pradtice of the lowed: trades, have 

nothing 
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nothing military but the name of janizaiyv 
In the abftrafts of their hiftory will be feen 
the attempts that were made to cut them ofr 
entirely. 

Peyffonel makes a pompous enumeration 
of the diftinctions which take place in the 
army, and of the military canons of fultan. 
Soliman, which determine its regulation and 
difcipline. 

That, there are fuch diftinftions follows 
from the very nature of an army, as the 
fag /Wand fol kol (right wing and left wing) 
the ortas y buluks , and feymens (different 
names for corps) as alfo the titles^of the offi¬ 
cers, as janizar aga, fey men bajhi , koul kiaiaffi , 
&c.; but thefe forms prove nothing with re¬ 
gard to the minutiaj of tallies. It is the 
general, charaaeriftic of the Turkiffi govern¬ 
ment to be loaded with forms and regu¬ 
lations, which are of no effeilual fervice; 
thus the canons of fultan Soliman indeed 
exift, but no one ftudies them, and to attempt 
enforcing them would be abfurd. 

I {hall therefore proceed to ftate the fol¬ 
lowing 

Calculation of the Turkish Army, 

As far as its utmoft extenfion at prefent 
admits, from the concording teftimony of fe : 

veral 
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veral perfons who had the moil: intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with it, from an application of 
many years, and with means of acquiring 
the beft information. 


INFANTRY. * 


:o the! 
8,000, > 


1. Janizaries 

2. Topgees, artillery men; according' to 

ancient inftitutions there fhould be 18. 
but. there never exifted more than 

3. Gumbaragees, bombardiers 

4. Boftangees, guards of the gardens; they now 1 

guard the palace « - -I 

5. Mehtergees, who ere£t the tents and place > 

the camp - - j 

6. Meffirlis, fent from Egypt—infantry and cavalry 

7. Soldiers, from Walachia and Moldavia - - 

8. Leventis, marines -, few in peace, in war at 7 

moft - - I 


Men. 

113,400 

15,000 

2,000 

I 2,000 

6,000. 

3,000 

6,000 

5P,ooo 


Infantry - 207,400 


:ry and-, 
in the ( 
erve in f 


CAVALRY. 

1. Spahis—pay regulated 

2. Serragis, for the fervice of the infen try and 

their baggage, enrolled by- the palhas 
provinces. They are a corps de referve 
great neceffities 

3. Zaims and timariots, feudal troops 

4. Gebegis, armourers, who guard the powder, 

arms, and magazines, occalioflaljy ferve as 
a corps de referve of cavalry; they fhould 
be, according to the canons of the empire, 
• 30,00c, they now are fcarcely 


Men. 

10,000 

6,000 


- 132,000 


? 3,000 


F 


Carrictfover - 161,000 
5, Miklagis, 
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Men. 

t Broughtforward - 161,000' 

5. Miklagis, who attend on the fpahis - - 6,000 . 

6. Segbans, who guard the baggage of the ca~ I ^ } ooo 

valry ^ . - 

7. Volunteers, with their horfes, never more than 10,000 

Cavalry - - 18*,060 

Infantry - - 267,400 

Total - 388,400 


50,006 


From thefe fhouldte deduced, 

1. The leventis, who belong to the"! 

fleet, and can only be employed r 
near the coarf where the fleet is - 

2. For thegarrifbn of Conftantinople,Y 

though^ fo many in time of war, ^ 20,000 
are not always kept there - -J 

3. ' Gamfons of the fortreffes and fron- 1 l00j000 

tiers in Europe and Afia - -1 

4. The boftangees, when the grand 1 

feignior does not go into the field 3 


12,000 


182,00ft 


Troops to take the field - 
The miklagis, and fuch as ferve the vizir, the 
beglerbegs, and pafhas, never go into the 
battle,'and only increafe -the number \ thefe 
may be computed nearly at 


206,40a 

20 , 000 . 


Total - 186,400 


The remainder* of effe&ive men will therefore amount 
only to 186,400 men. 


As 
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As it will loon appear how little the Turk¬ 
ish arms are ftrengthened by difcipline, the 
consideration of numbers becomes doubly im¬ 
portant, and indeed it is upon them that the 
porte at prefent entirely relies. Yet even 
here its power evidently fails to an alarming 
degree: it has often found it difficult to af- 
femble 100,000 men; and in 1774, with its 
utmoft efforts, it could only bring into the 
field 142,000, 

' Thefe numbers too are greatly leflened by 
defeition. In 1773, the porte fent 60,000 
janizaries toward Trebifbnd, to be embarked 
for the Crimea, where not 10,000 arrived, 
the reft having difperfed themfelves on their 
route, Befides theie regular troops, the 
Turks were formerly affifted by numerous 
hordes of Tatars, whofe mode of warfare 
exceeded even their own in barbarity : this 
fupply is now cut off by their - ceffion of the 
Tatar provinces to the emprefs, fo that they 
will not in future be able to cope with Ruf- 
fia even in the number of their troop?. 

The laft reliance of the porte is upon the 
volunteers; but a few observations will fef- 
fice to (hew how little confidence can be 
placed in fuch forces. 

formerly, when the whole nation was in 
feme manner inflamed with the warlike ge- 
pius of the janizaries, when the people were 
f 2 inflated 
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inflated by fucceft, and every one knew moro 
or left the ,ufe of arms, thefe were often 
found ufeful and valiant troops:; but at pre¬ 
lent they conlift chiefly of an ui)difciplined_ 
rabble, inftigated either by a momentary 
ralhnefs' or a defire of plunder, borne go, 
becaufe they-are afhamed to flay at home, on 
account of the ridicule of, their neighbours; 
others, to fecure the privileges and pecuniary 
advantage which they derive from being at¬ 
tached to a chamber (or company) of jani-. 
varies; another part of thefe volunteers, 
are robbers, and the outcaft of the Turks, t 
who go to plunder on their march, as well 
coins as coming, under the fandtion of their 
military profeffion. 

The. mpflahs and mouhazim cry from the 
minarets of the pnolques, in time of war, that 
all good, muiulmans muff go to fight againft 
the infidels* with a long enumeration of the 
obligations on all Jtrue believers to take the 
field. 

Hence, a young naan is often feized with 
a fit of enthufiafm, (l have perfqnally known 
many fuch in Afia) he takes a, pair of richly 
furnifhed piftols (if he can .afford it, for in 
the richnefs of their armour is their pride) a 
fabre covered with filver, and a carabine, and 
mounts his horfe to conquer the infidels, anc}, 
make them become mufulmans, and to bring 

back 
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back with him young girls, for his harem. If 
he does not repent and turn back before he 
fees the camp, nor when arrived at the army, 
he foon learns from others the danger there 

is, and the difficulty of vanquifhing the in¬ 
fidels ; but when he has been a witnefs of 

it, and feen that there are only hard blows 
to be gotten, he generally fe'ts fpurs to his 
horfe, and rides off. Thus'by whole troops, 
in every war, thefe volunteers, return, plun¬ 
dering the poor peafants, and often murder¬ 
ing them, particularly if they are Chriftians, 
to be able to fwear, when they return home, 
bow many infidels they have killed. The 
Afiatic foot foldiers defert in the fame man¬ 
ner, and by thoufands, though they are moft 
©f them janizaries. 

There is, it is true, a confiderable diffe¬ 
rence in the foldiery : the Turks of Europe 
are tlie beft foldiers; but far above all, thofe 
of Bolhia, Albania, Croatia, and towards,the 
emperor’s frontier ; they are a very robuft 
and warlike people, accudomed from their 
infancy to arms, and are almoft continually 
fighting with one another, or againft the 
porte, or plundering on the roads. The em¬ 
peror had to do with a much worfe enemy 
than the Ruffians ; and befides, they had to 
defend their families and homes, and confe- 
f 3 ' quentfy 
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quently had an. interefl in the war, which the 
Atlatic troops have not. 

Many authors have contended, that it is 
ppflible to infpire the Turks anew with their 
ancient military fpirit, and to elevate their 
forces to their former fuperiority, by inftruCt- 
ing them in European taCtics. The' at¬ 
tempts which have fo frequently been made 
by French officers to this purpofe, without 
the leaf! fuccefs, are convincing proofs againft , 
fuch a' fuppofition. The celebrated Bonne- 
val, wbofe adventures were matter of much 
notoriety in the beginning of this century, 
laboured at this undertaking, as did the Ba¬ 
ron de Tott fince his time ; yet, notwith* 
{landing the ability and perfeverance of the 
latter, all his pains were rendered fruitlefs 
hy the unconquerable bigotry of the Turks 
themfelves. An attempt is now making on 
a better principle ; not by endeavouring to 
difcipline the old foldiery, but by railing a 
new corps, of which notice fball hereafter 
be taken. If thefe inftances were not fuf* 
ficient to (how the impracticability of fuch 
an attempt, a very flight view of the real 
flate of their force would fuffice to let it in 
the clearefl point of view. 

Their force lies in their attack, but for 
that they mull be prepared; taken unawares 

the 
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tire fmaflefl: number puts Them to,.flight. 
The Ruffians always conquer when they 
attack them, and therefore avoid being at- 
tacked, which is generally very ealy. At pre- 
font even the attack of the Turks (terrible in¬ 
deed as it appears to thofo who fee it the firft 
time) is no longer feared by the Ruffians; they 
know how to receive it, and therefore do not 
dread it. Had the emperor followed the 
Ruffian iyftem, he Would have been equally 
fuccefsful, in the beginning of the laft war, 
as he was when he changed his plan of ope¬ 
ration. 

: Befdes that theTurks, refufe all me¬ 
lioration, they are feditious and mutinous; 
their armies are incumbered with immenfe 
baggage, and their camp has all the conveni- 
encies of atoWn, with ffiops, &c. for fuch was 
their ancient cuftom when they wandered 
with their hordes. When their hidden fury 
is abated, which is at the l$aft obftinate re- 
fiftance, they aro feized with a panic, and 
have no rallying as formerly. In proportion 
as the march of the army, advancing in the 
field, was flow, fo is it rapid in its retreat. 
They leave their baggage, abandon every 
thing to the enemy, and do not even nail up 
their cannon. The cavalry (which is the 
only part of their army that deferves the 
name of troops) is as much afraid of their 
own foot as of the enemy; for in a defeat 

f 4 they 
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they fire at them to get their hdrfes to es¬ 
cape quicker. In (hort, it is a mob affembled 
rather than an army levied. None of thofe 
numerous details of a well-organized body, 
neceffary to give quicknefs, ftrength, and re¬ 
gularity to its a£tions, to avoid confufion, 
to repair damages, to apply every part to 
fome ufe ; nothing, as with us, the refiilt of 
reafoning and combination; no lyftematic 
attack, defence, or retreat; no accident fore¬ 
men, or provided for. 

To thefe reafons might be added the opi¬ 
nion of Gazi HafTan, the celebrated captain- 
pafha (of whom I (hall have occafion to fay 
much hereafter) who, after repeated endea¬ 
vours to improve the army, found all his at¬ 
tempts ineffectual. He faw it was impoffi- 
ble to difcipline the Turkifh army, and gave 
up all hopes of it, but propofed a new order 
of battle. 

He would have divided an army of 100,000 
men into ten different corps, which were to 
' attack feparately, and fb arranged that the 
retreat of the repulfed corps (hould not over¬ 
whelm and put in difbrder thofe which had 
not attacked. He affirmed, that though the 
artillery of an European army would make 
great daughter, yet no army could withftand 
ten Turkifh attacks, which are furious, but 
(fiort if they do not fucceed, and the attack 

of 
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of 10,000 is as dangerous as of 100,000 in 
one body, for thp firft repulfed, the reft, on 
whom they fall back, immediately take to 
flight. But any one who knows the Turks 
would fee the impoffibility of leading on the 
other corps after a defeat of the firft, as 
the fpirit of their army now is. The old ja¬ 
nizaries are no more ; befides, the Chriftian 
army, encouraged by fuccefs, would have 
time to recover from any diforder. Haflfan 
himfelf was as brave as a lion, but he could 
.not infpire into the troops his own fpirit; he 
tried nineteen years, and had all the time un¬ 
limited power. If he therefore performed 
nothing in a reign, where he virtually was 
fovereign, what is to be expected now or 
.hereafter ? Centuries may pafs away before 
another fuch man arifes with l'uch means. 

TheTurkifti weapons require fome notice. 
The artillery which they have, and which is 
chiefly brafs, comprehends many fine pieces 
of cannon; but notwithstanding the reiterated 
inftrutftion of fo many French engineers, they 
are profoundly ignorant of its management*. 

Their 

* Irtfpeakingof their artillery I *ought not to omit men¬ 
tioning an Englilhman Lr» the fervice of the porte; his 
name .is.Campbell, and he is related to a great Scotch 
family. When very young, he came to C.onliantjnople 
(the caufe of his quitting Scotland is faid to be a duel) and, 
without making himfelf known to any European, he went 

to 
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Their mulket-barrels are much efteemed £ 
but they are too heavy; nor do they poftefe 
any quality fuperior to common iron barrels* 
which have been much hammered* and are 
of very foft Swedifh iron. They are thus 
made: round a rod of iron they twift foft old 
iron wire, and forge it; then they bore out the 
rod, part of which often remains, according 
as the wire was thick or thin, and the bore 
large or finall. 

The art of tempering their fabres is now • 
loft, and all the blades of great value are 
ancient; however, their labre is luperior to 
any of ours in its form and lightnefs. It is 
a great error in all the cavalry in Europe to 
have heavy fabres; I have often heard old 

to the porte and turned Turk. He advanced by flow de¬ 
grees till he became geheral of the bombardiers (the place 
■which Bonneva] had) and then only hd became acquainted 
With his countrymen, and other Europeans. He was many 
years at the head of the foundery of ordnance; and though 
at home he knew nothing of the art of carting cannon, he 
foon fai furpaffed Mr. de Tott, over whom he had great 
advantages, as he is a Mahomedan. He is a good cJaiiical 
fcholar, and fpeaks the modern languages With cor> ' rtnefs. 
He is perfectly a gentleman, and is univerfally refpecled by 
Europeans for the honour,- integrity, prudence,' and hu« 
mani.y of his charadler. The Turks know little how t;o 
efteem a man offo much worth; for after rendering the moft 
important fervices to the porte, he was treated with ingra¬ 
titude, and now, being advanced in years, is wholly ne¬ 
glected. 


German 
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German foldiers complain of it, and an old 
foldier is a good judge. It feems prepos¬ 
terous indeed to make all the fabres in* a 
regiment of equal weight, without regard to 
the ftrength of the arm to ufe it; befides, a 
Jharp light fabre will make a deeper cut 
than our heavy fabres now in ufe. Among 
the Turks, every foldier choofes his own 
fabre, and takes fuch a one as he can ma¬ 
nage with eafe; thus, if he mifles his ftroke 
he can recover his guard, whilft a man with 
a heavy fabre is loft. The part gtafped by the 
fingers in European fabres is much too thick, 
and Weakens the hold. Much' is talked in 
Europe of the balance of a fabre by making 
it heavy in' the hand* this cannot be the 
cafe in any degree, except the knob or pom¬ 
mel projefl out of the hand towards the 
elbow, which' will enable him to raife uft 
the point quick by the force of the wfift, 
. after he has given a blow; but the weight 
of the fall of the blow is diminifhed in both 
cafes. Let any man ftrike a blow with a 

* The fulcrum is the fore-finger, and the back part of 
the hand prefles down the pommel; but a man in battle 
does not keep his hand at one height; he lifts up his 'arria, 
and confequently has the weight of the handle of his fabre 
to lift up, and the power is in the elbow and ihoulder, not 
.in the wrift alone. It cannot be expected that men in 
adion, particularly new troops, will ufe their fabres in the 
fame manner they do on field days. 


fabre 
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fab re heavy in the hand, and then take out 
the blade, and put on it a light fmall handle, 
and fti ike another blow with it, and he will 
find the difference. Let him ftrike with each 
fifty blows as quick as he can, and obferve 
the difference Of time, and the fatigue, and 
he will be convinced. The fharpnefs of the 
edge of the Turkifh fabre, and the velocity 
which the arm gives to a light weapon, com- 
penfates for the weight of the fabre. All 
their attention has been paid to the fabre 
for ages , with it they conquered their em¬ 
pire, -and it certainly deferves fome attention 
for cavalry. The edge of our fabres is never 
{harp enough, and the angle of the edge 
is too acute. In regard to its crookednefs- 
it has an advantage, as a blow ftraight down 
gives a drawing cut; and it is a good de¬ 
fence, for the arm being field out horizon-* 
tally with the fabre upright in the hand, 
a fmall motion of the wrift turning the edge 
to the right or left, covers the body by the 
crook of the fabre; the fhoulder of the edge, 
not the edge itfelf, forms the parry. Fencing 
With the crooked fabre was formerly taught 
to the janizaries. The pufh with the fabre 
is alfo a good attack. If, however, the pulh 
only is preferred for cavalry, the lighter and 
longer the fabre is the better, and the nearer 
jt is to a fpeaf or lance. The blow upwards 

is 
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is efteemed the raoft dangerous by the Turks 
as it is the moft difficult to parry. 

Many of their cavalry make ufe of the Ipear. 
which, for a clofe regular front, is perhaps 
the beft weapon; but as the Turkifh horft 
wheel round in full fpeed, and are never in a 
regular ftraight line, perhaps no weapon is fo 
advantageous as their light fharp crooked 
fabre. No body of cavalry that keeps to¬ 
gether, and makes its evolutions without being 
broken (that is keeping a clofe front in a 
line) can give a fhock to the Turkifh ca¬ 
valry; they wheel about and retreat much 
fafter than regular cavalry can advance, and 
this not in a body, but each man turns his 
horfe round in his place. Much might be 
faid for and again ft their cavalry; it is fo¬ 
reign to my prefent purpofe, and would re¬ 
quire a long diflertation to put them and 
our cavalry in a comparative view. Only 
let it be remembered, that though their in¬ 
fantry can neither be oppofed to European 
cavalry or infantry, nor their cavalry to Eu¬ 
ropean infantry, yet their cavalry is gene¬ 
rally fuperior to all the cavalry they have 
been hitherto oppofed to; I mean the better 
kind of their cavalry, which is now not very 
numerous, and can make no effe&ual oppo- 
fition to an European army of good infantry 
with cannon. 


Their 
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Their heft Turkifh fabre? have one great 
defect, brittlenefs; they are apt to fly like 
glais by a blow, given injudicioufly, though 
a perfbn ufed to cut with them will, without 
any, danger of breaking a fabre or turning 
its edge, cut through an iron nail as thick 
as a man’s finger. Few accidents happen in 
confequence of fabrfS. breaking arnong the 
Turkifh cavalry, but veay frequently amongft 
the infantry, from ignorance of their ufe. 
In regard to this I will cite a fa6t which 
fell under my paftjcular knowledge. At^ the, 
Aorming of Oczakow, a. lieutenant of the 
fleet of the Black Sea, a Mr. Fox, an En-> 

. gUfliman, fervecj as a volunteer, and march¬ 
ing at the head of a column of 200 Ruffian, 
grenadiers,: was oppofed by a body of Turks; 
he was. a man of prodigious -bodily ftrength 
and great courage; he fought at the head 
of' the column in the. front rank, with a 
Turkilh fabre; it was foon broken; the fol-- 
daers fupplied him with others which they 
picked up from the ground, but from his 
want of Ikill, he broke thefe alfo, till the 
enemy retreated. He killed a number of 
Turks, and efcaped without a wound, defend¬ 
ing himfelf with the remainder of one faibre 
till he was fupplied with another. None of 
thefe 1 urljis had the leaf! notion of parrying 
the blows. This Mr. Fox was a volunteer 
4 afterwards 
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afterwards at the ftorming of Ifmail, where 
he was killed. He is remembered in. the 
Ruffian army to this day as a great hero. As 
foldiers,even the beft taught to ufe the crooked 
fabre, are not always fo calm in a£tion as to 
make the beft ufe of it, a'blade tempered in 
the manner of' the beft blades in Europe is 
preferable, provided the edge be perfectlyfJiarfa 
and the angle of it not too acute ; and as to the 
crooked form, italfo requires coolnefs and 
knowledge to ufe it, for if the part which 
bends moil forward and the point do not der 
feehd in a ftraight line (i. e. if the edge and 
the back do not defcend in the feme line} the 
point will turn the fabre fidewaysby its weight, 
as foon as the crooked part ftrikes, and pre¬ 
vent its cutting; for this reafon a ftraighter 
blade, in an ignoiant or timid hand, is pre¬ 
ferable; but a light blade and thin hilt is ab- 
folutely neeeffary for the fefety of the foldier, 
Jt may be remembered that the Romans, 
with their fhort fwords, had a great advantage 
over the Gauls, whofe long heavy fwords 
foon tired them. A Turk, with his light 
fhort fabre proportioned to his ftrength (for 
they are not long- taking the chord of the 
fegment) will not tire fe foon as an European 
with his long heavy fabre. I fpeak of ca¬ 
valry, for the febre, after the invention of the 
bayonet, is a bad-weapon for infantry. 


Their 
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Their laws of war are thofe of the moft 
ferocious barbarians: believing, from the pre¬ 
judices of their religion, that they have a 
right to carry fire and fworcl at pleasure 
among the infidels, they are checked in their 
bloody career by no ideas of mercy. They 
have a right, as they imagine, to put to deafly ; 
all their prifoners, of whatever age or fex, 
whether they throw down their arms, capita- 
late, or by whatever method they are taken, 
and this right extends, not only to the mo- . 
ment of capture, but for ever afterward, ! 
\mlefs the captive embrace the Mahometan 
religion. The heads of the enemy’s fiubje&s 
are valued by the government at a certain 
price, and for every one that is brought in 
five fequins are paid out of the tre.afiiry, This. 
is frequently a fouree of the greateft crimes, 
as it is impoffible to diftinguifh the head of 
an enemy from that of a wretched peafant 
or unfortunate traveller, who has been af- 
faffinated for the fake of the reward. It is 
the common cuftom after an a&ion, when 
the grand vizir returns to his tent, for the 
foldiers to line the- path with heads which 
have been thus chopped off. 

The barbarous law of Turkifh warfare, 
which condemns all their prifoners to death, 
is not indeed always pra&ifed; but it is not 
humanity that prevents it; avarice or brutal 

defire 
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•defire are the; caifes. of < prolonging to the 
Have a mifetable exiftence. '.Atother times 
the ferocious; conqueror 1 butchers in cold 
blood his: captive; or dragshim'along loaded 
With injury and iafult. Sucluis the faithfhl 
piiture drawn by Count Febrieres and other? 
of the treatment of .the Auftrian prifoners 
(many of them officers of diftindtion) in their 
way to Conftantinople.; Thofe who fell fick 
on the road, or appeared incapable of being 
converted tp the purpofes of labour, were cru¬ 
elly mangled by the common waggoners , who 
chopped off the heads of fome, arid maimed 
others from the impulfe of: mere barbarity.; 
and the proceeding of the common waggoners 
was .lawful, and conformable to cuftom. 

The naval k .force of the Turks is by no 
means confiderable. Their grand feet' con- 
fifted of nrit more than 17 or 18 foil of the lirie 
in the laft war, and thofq not in very .good 
condition; at prefont their number is lelfoned. 
Their gallies are now of no ufe as ffiips of 
war; but there are about twenty large veflels 
called caravellas , which belong to merchants, 
and in time of war are frequently taken into 
the forvice of the porte, and caxry forty guns. 
Thefo were the veffels, pf which feveral were 
.loft, during the laft war, in the JLiman, and 
between Kilburon apd Ochakof. Their ihips 
in general are roomy, and larger, for the num- 

g bet 
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ber of gvms, than ,ours. In regard 'to 'their 
conftrudtiou^they are;built of good oak wocfl, 
bu t jt he; ti m bees i>e ing too ;farudunder, they are 
very Wf»k. Trom theflighpnefs of their make 
ii)te5c:ate liable fiaon to becoiue hogged; to 
prevent (which, they build them with their 
decks curved up,-fo that when * the two ends 
Settle, the veffels become flxaight. iiuchiflups 
ita; not hud'long, e'ld are iubjed! to be 1 leaky. 
•£n 1 778, the <$neft Blip in phe fleet foundered 
in the Blade Sea ; being too <weak, fhe worked 
her caulkiiig out, and -leaked between dll iter 
planks. The flanou6 captain paflaa, Hsd&q, 
attributed it to the bad caulking, and when 
.the fleet came back into the port of-Conflan- 
tinople, he ordered all the icaptaihs Of the 
dhips of war to attend in perfon the caulking 
of their own ihips all the time, on pain of 
deith. One of them, being one day tired of 
fitting by his Ihip, went home to his houfb, 
not above a quarter of a mile pff. The cap¬ 
tain pafha happened to go himfelftofhear- 
fenalt© jfee*the work, examined the caulking, 
found feult, and afked for the captain; the 
truth was obliged to be told him; he fat down 
on a fmall carpet, 'fen t one man for bis blun- 
derbufs, and another to call the captain; as 
foou as the unfortunate man came near him, 
;he took up his blunderbufs and fhot him dead 
•withoutfpeaking a word to him. “ Take and 

“ bury 
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* t- fcuny Slim,” die feid, “ and ‘let 'the tothdr 
*‘wapferiJis attend ihim to the> grave, and^the 
“ cmllklng be dilfpended till theyTeturn*” ’ 
ffihte fhape <df their {hips bottonis is con¬ 
sidered tbystllrthdfe w!h» :are judges (fuch ate 
dRfeneh dhip-diuildeps brad jEnglifti ilaatnen* 
wtefe Opinions tlhave heard) ^asthe mcfl'-peiV 
<£oft. Ht ‘is certain tfafey are very faft failors, 
drtit 'their t upperiworksmre very inferior to the 
dhips of other natiotos. It isffor the fake rtf 
*#i»etlgth,-und the improvement of their tipper 
wodks, that they-have Ifbme tithes tensployed 
French {hip-huilitans. il was &equahrted'with 
-Mr. IaeRoy, who built -them -feme {hips at 
dtmftaritinjQpk ; Ise affined me, that he took. 
*6s hredels jfdr Ahe bottoms, Turkifiv veflels. 

Tltojlbuddtheiiilhips at Mdte£itiey Stawchio, 
£>&ope, tor dt Cohftarltinbplfe. Thofe dt Sr- 
iiope edfti^a ihip *»f the line) Only 9,000, 
without their gufiS irffi rigging. Their-guns 
rare hi acays-tif ! brafs. ft appeals therefore that 
the Tutks might Oalifify have {hips -ofthe b£ft 
'JdottArd&ien j %ift they have no nurtery for 
(fcattien. The Greeks naVigate their vefFels, 
fWg&fcer with a -few Maltefe and other {laves, 
J4iid<ihdfe Are vetytimOrOds, fdr on the ftnaHeft 
accident 'die. feaptaih ! hahgs them. The 
Turks fight the guns, and fome of the loweft 
•clttfs afiift m getting up the anchors^ “pulling 
at Ihetrtd M&r&pe; i Ue. They, hdWekrr,Toiv 
g a and 
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and maftage their narrow (harp boats in the 
channel, of; Gonftantinople better, than anjr 
other people. They get their beft failorfc 
from the coaft of Barbary, but not in great 
•numbers ; thofe employed in the trade of 
the Black Sea, and who belong i to' the 
coaft of Anatolia, are wretchedly bad ; they 
navigate veflels of the worft conftru&ion 
poffible, which can nevCr fail but before ?the 
wind ; when the wind changes they run into 
port; this is the reafon fo many mercantile 
veflels are loft in the Euxine, and not from 
the dangerous navigation of that fea. ' - i 

The famous captain pallia (before 1 men¬ 
tioned) colledted all the good failors he could 
engage from Barbary, the Adriatic gulpb, 
Idrea (famous for'a faft failing kind of but¬ 
ters) and other parts, but ftill his • fleetwwds 
badly manned, and without the Greeks never 
could have put to fea in 1778. 

As the eftablilhment of the navy has been 
moftly ; taken from the Chriftiaiis, and ha's not 
the authority of their ancient inftitut.ions to 
plead, fpr its abufes, there would be. a great 
poflibijity of its improvement, were fit not 
for that habitual indolence which leads the 
Turk quickly to .abandon any arduous, - un¬ 
dertaking. 

•Never was Ihere.logreat a pr^lped! of,im¬ 
provement in the Turkifh marine, as that af¬ 
forded 
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forded by the exertions of the celebrated 
Halfad, 1 captain palha or high admiral, who 
Was promoted t6 that'important office for his 
military talents, ‘ and the bravery which he 
displayed at Chefme. He employed all the 
ififidence which his official and perfonal cha- 
ffe&Crhoth gave him', and which, under fultan 
AbdWl Hamid, Was aitnolt unlimited, to in¬ 
troduce various reforms into the Turkiffinavy, 
and, had he been properly fe'conded, would 
Mve-certainly railed it to considerable impor¬ 
tance,' ' though ■ ndt' to ah' equality with the 
Ruffian'fieet'noW in the Black Sea. 

°'I 1 ' cannot avoid rndkin^ a fhort digreftioii 
relative to hiih/ J The name- : of IlalTan. 
frfcihg.’Very common among the Turks, 1 
there have be£n leyerai HafFaii Raffias, who' 
have borne the lupreme command in their 
ma'rnidit will therefore be proper to dif-' 
tingdrffx this illuftrious man by his lufiiarhq 
G'azi, or Conqueror, given him by ’the liil- 
tail—this appellation exaCtly anfwers to Im- 
perafdr during the Roman republic. - Two 
feafons particularlyJhiJuce nae to dellneatef 
his characterthe alperlions which have been 
edrt upon it, and the linking inltances which’ 
it difplays of the ineffichcy even, of the J 
greatelt talents under luch a gpyefnrneiit as 
that df Turkey, It is uncertain what coun- 
tiy'gKi >e ‘him birth. He Was brought lip at Al¬ 
giers^ where he railed himfelf to a confidera-* 
g 3' ble 
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b)p, qfftcQ ip tfyg fbrvice o£, the. dey. 
I^eyflbnd,, who is jntepeftedin prefentiflgjt&ft 
heft pictures. of f Turkith ip^jjji^ers, esagerfeur 
feizes? the opportunity pf me^pipogi tlii% 
great.map,,and though in fqrqp-in ftapcesjr^-, 
ther too partially, he upon, the ufhol& gn$fta t 
ipuch more juft impreflion of his cha r «$*#V 
than what^igather from Baron dq Tpttj, 
who had a^epfpnal eunftty, tq hixp. The pa-i 
tpral abilities, of (?azft Ha/Jaqt Ratha were? 
grerft; his..defers, were thp^q oft ed^cetiqq,. 
Ip perfon. ftrong^nft vigorous, he irqproyedt 
his couftitutionhy. temperance, aqddjpfj^p^J 
it by the fatigues of a. military hfe,./Tihe 
a<fts,of bravery, which dffervedly el^vzutedj^>ft 
name of p^zi .Haflan above .that of any,mjQ-, 
dern Turk,.are too numerous and finking to* 
need repetition ; they bordered, indeed, fame?* 
times, upon ra(hnefs,; and it. iq, qpqn this ac-> 

> count that Tott (cejtftires his daring aftfaaptafc 
Lemnos, His cqndu#,however,,04 that.oe-s 
cafiqn well deserves the applaufe givpp _tq.it 
by Peyflonel; it.^vaa onecof^ipfodwg, eater*, 
prizes, whigh by their audacityfeem to ea* 
fure fuccefs,. The Rufirans .were, furpwfpe^ 
unarmed andupgrepared* aP^ ,v. ere forced ; tq 
embark with the moft dilgmceftil, precipita*. 
tion? if deems, hqwpyer. a myftery,- why. their, 
fleet, formidable asit, W?s, Ihould. % tail* 
it caq otfty, bg, a<&ppn£ed,fac; frqjaMh© 
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panic • with,. -wbich^tl^Jb®^ ejtpk»it r of,li^r^ 
bafMjilcd -the ok It hi* foeemin&iuaaed that* 
he was,addi&ed4;o the unnatof abdiqea tt*kfr&-j 
qfjenfc among?hi* countrymen ; 
lion- is, altogether unfounded^ he had only- 
o«j8: wife,, and no concubine., 

: Tlha ridicule whiph Tott has thrown ti(p| 
him. for a* want) of fcientific k^ipwledgeT is - 
more than applies tp hiscountrymeii uimem; 
fally,;, but, though. poflelfiiij, little fcienpo, 
himfelf,;he by no means defpifed itrin others,, 
and-tfae improvements which he luggefted in 
the l?urlaih. majine diiplay, if not an extents 
live acquaintance with firift principles, afleaft 
a* hold and. -vigorous grpfp^ natiyp genius. 
Cruelty a|£p Has been laid to His charge, but. 
without lufficient, allowance for the hate of 
things in which He was. placed. The command! 
of ap undifciplined, and tumultuous^ force is, 
tit)! always to be, preferved by lenifyut me^r, 
lures; his dilciphne therefore was fpvere,-hisr 

punilhmenj:.s ftriking,, and often fapgginaiy» 
but never wantonly frugl ;,.he put, fuddenjy, to? 
deathVb.ut. never tprfured, 

__ 'Where,a hmilar feverity, was notcahedfor,; 
he.diifRlayed ^yiempcy unufwal i»,a Turk., 
'fhowgih hfi.was ^twld,’ and; 

equitable to Cnriffians'in general; th£ in¬ 

habitants ofnh-s <3reek< iflunda -under hfenift- 
mmtoir, everToundln him ami; 

g 4 the 
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the Greeks of’ thfe'M^ea^throtigh hisirifhl-j 
ence, ^vere preferved from* total extirpation. 
His refpebt for Europeans, proceeding fr6m 
his- acutene&and' liberalityi'iJvas known- to all' 
thofe refldent abGonftantinople', and to' none 
more than to the' Britifh aWibhflador *, who 
pbffefTed" his ^particular- 1 ffiendfhip, and : had 
great influence' OVer him. r Vhe ‘reforms and 
improverhehts'which this great man intro¬ 
duced, and 'win6h. !j he' would "have 'carried' 
much farther, were very com^rehenfive, hi- 
cftldiiig both the' co'nftru&ioh of the ve.fTdls, 
the education of officers, atid t 'the fuppfy of 
foamed. ‘ 

*’ As to the ve^Tels: themfolves, he. entirely 
altered their rigging, and lowered the high 
poops, which held a great deal of wind, and 
were very unwieldy and iripori^enient in bat¬ 
tle ; thefo‘improvements were.'conduced by 
an Englifhmani who rigged the veflels in the 
Engliffi manner. 

■ He alfo gave them regular tiers of gu'ns; 
formerly there were guns of all fizes on the 
fame deck ; they now only keep on the 
lower tier, two, four, or flx of tHefo large brafs 
ghnS, fame 'of which carry .a ffiot of one-'hun¬ 
dred pounds, a'nd are placed ip the middle oi 

. * I cannot; help obferving, that;Sit Robert ,Ainflie p6f- 
fcfledj in, general, a greater infhje^ae at jhe ( porte thaa ally , 
Britilh amhaffatlor before liim. 

the 
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What'was of infinitely more im- 1 
poj-tance to the Turkifh marine,.was the re-, 
form which he endeavoured to introduce in ‘ 
the"mdcfe of colle^lin'g failors, and keeping*-' 
th^rh at all tidies re^’dy ' for fervice. It is 11 ' 
ufitel, :: as loon'as the fleet enters the port of*; 
Conftantinople in autumn, 1 fb lay up the'fhips 
iH ‘the harbour,’' and difmifs' the ; failors, who 
all ‘go to their homes till St, George’s day, 
O: S. (4th May, N.'Sf.); for in moft mari¬ 
time matters they follow the Greek Calendar, 
their own year'" being compoled of lunar 
months, and its periods fufijeCt to much va-* 
nation, Before this day. the fleet never fails, 
fb "that during the winter it lies ; quite de- 
fencelefs, and‘the Ruffians might corne down 
the Black Sea, and deftrpy it in the pOrt pf : 
Conftantinople'without qppofition.' ' ' 1 

' • Haflan, fotefeeing this, propofed building 
a large edifice at Conftantinople for the fai-’ 
|6rs to live in, 1 as ip barracks, that they might 
fre'always at hiahd. The'pbrtfe not furriiflk 
jfig the firms neceflary, he Built' one on a 
fmaller fcale at his own expence; hut it is 
•little ufed fince his death, as the failors go to 
their own homes'in different parts of the 
empire as before, 

'* ft is faid that the vizir, and other great 
Officers of the porte, were fearful of feeing 
•the‘grand"admiral with’ io great a force con- 
$antlyat hi's difpofal in’ the city. He, in- 
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deed, very, probably bad in, view*, to have, $* 
body or men at his oommaocL capable, of 
keeping the janizaries in. awe.; tliaugh wit^.^» 
out thisr he was. dreaded by, them,, 
w> riots happened,, in, his, time,, of con^tj 
^psnce; the few r thaJt»chdU he.<pjeHe<iinr a**, 
inftaiit, an A flew withnoh mercy rail, the riftgf> 
leaders.,, Im 177,6'(,or; thereabouts}heref^bp: 
lifhed a. fecninury' and* an, academy at Gorjf 
ffantincgjlfy for: gjydng^asr^larr oduearioi^ tm 
young,, men forofScers, for thanavy*;, buLik 
came to, nothing, as alUptwations in.Turkey 
ever mufh. from •prejudice^, from envy,, jjpar, 
loufy, and fear o*f fome unforefeen and, ima% 
ginar.y, bane&l contequence to -the portcu* 
bine©:that another frihrieisrattempt. has been* 
made* 

The bed:, mode, of efoma.ting.the- imflOTK 
aneft of the- Taukifornavy, wilThe* by, £mc©m- 
parifonr-of, its-condufo with that, of: its oppo-.. 
nentsi. For. this purppfjb I fhall fuhjpin.. at 
few 'obiervations on.fome of the moftmenaopf 
rahle. nayabtranfaSdona of. the lafo andr^m** 
ceding-, wars. , 

Gazi..Kaifenj-Rafha,, who ; famwfo-'djfot^f 
g^ifHed himfolf in'.the memorable,.affair oh 
Chefme, was at that time thft Turk ill* afo^ 
irural’s captain,, or c-apjtanc^ caitedalfo vice 
admiral by the. Europeans,, hut, improperly 
That the cpndn£f of/Gaai, hfaiTane ontfok. opt* 
cation, djfplaypd espaab j^dg^wnt^nd. refolp^ 
** tion 
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ti^a- cmm)fc;bmdo»t}t«d ;. be: uranldi pfbbabljtf 
hfwe : fupcqected iu-boardiag aod< taking-add* 
rtlfei Spjritqfsilhip,. Ijuttftarjtbe^taking- firbf 
aj^ibl^wang up ,of bfttfcbvtffeisfci lihis> event: 
hsp been attributed to ■ tbo^ptoratioitiof tbol 
was informed^ by. admiral! 
Kfiife- (who; was. then. oap.SfiilJ.' of? Spirited 
fltip) it arofe apcid^sHy fromr. the- wadding* 
of ; tbe'Ruflkn) gaps* whitlv, feir fire: to. then 
’TuftWh vefiel,, (.See Feyfl5>a§JfijrQi .) TIhea 
eyefity of the- o^nteflT at Gheftnie: is weili 
known; the- Tuf&sfht fleet was> totally* dok 
f^pyed, owiiig^to :thftiU;candn&i oftbercap-* 
tains, itha.cowardice pi thtec mett,.a»d..to-; then 
ignpjapce. o£ who? w*t> aftbfMKttdss 

degraded j from the poft oficaptaihr atidb 
h,i? p^asprfogplipd hy^C^aiHaflaoi,. 

Iii,.ths fubfptpejjfc w«f,' G&zbHafls® hiim- 
f§lf f QomffiW5ded. in, tf& QteckcSeajfi yet: note- 
with Adding ^ ba&<tatea&&,anib 

the great ppw#fs*- with: which:. h»: wa*. in*, 
xitjfted/ (morte- thaii any o6r has pcedsceflirs 
eperrppfTfefied) ;th (5 TufkUbifleot reraainiediii* 
dilate ofijnpdtenoe,: Dnringt thbiwbptaiofi) 
tl^fiupftm^r of 17^8i. tfeffi captains pafha. liyv 
with,. fifyentppn- fiul* o£the line iofinttosdflafKk 
of,5efii?§nf. Thp:R#f&m flaetjxoafiftUjgi of 
thgee-faij, ofitftftline; (fvithoalyt thein lower* 
ti§fr<?Ct^JRS ■• !»)• and:, a- numbar o£;finall ,vefi.. 
isteyty, -ate & littta difttocc: ffiOJO?. him? be¬ 
tween 
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tween Kilburon and Ochakof, to proteft" the 
fidge, and block up the port of the latter 
place. The captain paffia' knew very well 
that the guns from Kilburon Point could not- 
hurt him, as they were malked by the Tluf- 
fan fleet; he was alfo well'acquainted 1 with 
the channel,-and poifefled undoubted bravery 
himfelf; yet 1 he never dared to fail in and 
attack ;the enemyj, becaufe he Oould not rely 
on his own flips doing their duty, and : ma¬ 
noeuvring, properly. The Ruffians expe&ed 
an attack, and thought the event dubious; 
The remainder of their, fleet lay in the port 
of Sebaftopolis, under the command of ad¬ 
miral WainowitZj and though riot one fourth 1 
asftrpngas the Turks, it failed to attack the 
captain paflia, who went out to meet it, 
and a runnMg flght enfued, which ended to 
the advantage'of the Ruffians, though they 
put back to Sebaftopolis; and even for this 1 
jneaiure the admiral was ceiffiired, 1 
In the laft campaign of the' war; the whole- 
Turkiih and Ruffian fleets met,' and fought 
at fea; and notwithftanding the very great 
inferiority of the latter, they were vidtoribusf 
and purfued the Turks, who were flying i*-' 
nominioufly before .them into 4 the Bofphorus' 
of Conftantinople. The Ruffians were al¬ 
ready iin fight of the entrance, whfeo a frigate 
reached their admiraj wkh news of the con- 

clufioii 
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^clufion of peace, which put an end tQ the 
purfuit.- 

I might have mentioned the adliori in the 
Liman the fame year, in which the Turks 
loft the greateft part of their veffels; but that 
was owing more to accident than any other 
caufe. If fuch was the event of a conteft, 
when the Superiority was greatly in favour of 
Turkey, what is not now to be expefted, 
-when the Ruffian fleet at Sebaflopolis is fo 
confiderably augmented ? It is now ftrong 
“enough to rilk the lofs of one half of its num¬ 
bers in an attack on Conftantinople, and the 
remainder alone will be more than a match 
for the whole navy of the fultan. 

As the laft hope of the Turks lies in their 
fortrefles, particularly in thole of the Darda¬ 
nelles, which they believe impregnable, Ilhall 
add the following obfervations on this fuB- 
je&. 

They are ignorant of the art either of for¬ 
tifying or defending, and, above all, of at¬ 
tacking plates. They have not one fortrefs 
in the empire well fortified by art; a few are 
ftrong by nature, but none 1 q much fo that 
the Ruffians could not how take them either 
by a regular liege or by afiault. Prince Po¬ 
temkin, had he cholen, could as. eafily have 
taken Ochakof on the i ll: of July, when he 
appeared before it, as on the T 6 T th of Decem¬ 
ber, 
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.bar, .when he .&orrt*ed rit under aqgtK^ftfed 
difficulties. It was a political liege*. i 
The.Dardanaltes, ibUhto W do formidable, 
mayrbe ,eafi|y; gaffed by-a fleet, or-5fche«ca(ftks 
*nMjy he .beaten dnwn*by4j»tte*aesere6ted oti 
Jhore, .or by.fea,ir«to .fiti^tions-onwhieh the 
great artillery cannot^bear .onrfhips. .'•Rbcre 
.are, on .each .fide the water, ^fourteen rgileat 
guns, which five granite.balls .' thefe.gurts oSte 
x>f brais, .whhclsaniher&.lsice 'i»orfeP8,fwerfty- 
iwo£i^gliIh feetiong,-and twenty*bightinches 
diameter .of *he Jbtee'*,; they tire >vafy .near 
.the devel ofthe iurfaee vof vtfae water, in arch- 
xdjjjort-holcs or -embratfiiceswith ir&n-doore, 
which are qpenod only when - they ^are *o he 
Jired; the rbalis orofsithe .watfer from fide to 
fide, m .they are .alittlee Wated. Thdfe.tneft- 
•Arons cannon.are not.mounted on carriage?, 
hut lie .on -the jxWied floor, with their 'brbeah 
againft a wall; they cannot be pointed, fedt 
theguwiBr, muff.'wait.tillthe veffehhe intends 
to fire at is o^yeofite ,tlie .mouth, end thefy Ufc 
^at leaAhalf.au hour in.loading one of fhefe 
^guns. JUl ^elfeis coming .from Conflsanti- 
iimplfi are obliged to .ftop at thefe-oaftlea,^fKi 
dhow theh firman, or *order -from the .porte, 
to let them pais; hut there .are eacampleft.of 

m - A.^enflein^n, whQ.ha$ measured, them fince me, lays, 
»diqy*K^niy.'menty. three inches} otiedfiis mdft 'hafe 

an^aWdiWt. 
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woffds 4ft 4 *ftd weather filling (through ; the 
sharotfl ‘ wilhotft «ete« 4 »g «ity harm, tho&gh 
4he "IHifks hav*e fired at them, -k -is mre, 
thutfii gbing wtflithe ftream, tvdncfh with a, 
-mortherfy wind ram ftrong, it Ys<etffier for a 
•vefBl ‘to ptifs ‘them, ytit ‘with w ‘fpurirefW 
"Wind 'the ctrrrerrt nnrs up, thtmgh 'not fib 
*ftroat^,'aftd -l'believe an ISngliihflleet withti 
firifk gsHe woiffl ‘pay little attention ’to’thefb 
terrible batteries, the guardians of the Tttrfc- 
-ifh capital; ifeey'are, ’like 'the TWte^ ’them- 
fidves, formidable only in appetoaned*. Triers 
«re other batteries ftfgood cannon, fidt'byltb 
•means dangerous ; tome of them at fuck a dif- 
‘tance, and On fiidh 'high 'hills,‘that 'they 'am 
tjuite ufelefs. The following chtuaifiance 
tproves that the batteries in ’the -dhatm^l of 
'ConftatttitiQple, and "at* the entrance 
•fHaik Sea, cannot httrttt fleet failing inwith 
.afitir wind, In ‘the fifft campaign, one df 
’the Ruffian "Veiflels (a *64 gun lhip) was fepa- 
• rated from the ffieet cruffing in the ‘Black 
Sea, and beipgdifma'fted m a gale of wind, 
was forced into the channel df Coriftantino- 

'* There s in thearfeaal v@f Conftantjnepfe the tbretch 
of a icannon 4vhicluaws,o»elt«d in a> fiie^aoenwry -ego, of# 
■tti oft enormous fiae (1 am forryJ iiave not the meafure of 
•it) but thofe of the Dardanelles are diminutive in compa¬ 
rison to^t. -It was-one -Ofthofe 4tf®djtt the ‘ fiege Of Con- 
ibntinopje. 
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.pie; though only .Under jury^raafts, ahd mov¬ 
ing {lowly, tHe , Turks, by an inceflant: firfe 
from all their batteries, were not able t© fink, 
nor even to hurt her ; fhe caft anchor in the 
bay of Buyukdere, after having pafled all the 
moft. dangerous batteries,, and then furren- 
dered herfelf.. The .captain was an Englifh- 
man.;, he was blamed, for not continuing ,h» 
courfe, and failing quite through to the Archi- 
pelago. 

Another fortrefs, whole importance hap 
been-the fubjedt of much difcuflioii, is Ocha- 
kof (fpelt by the Poles Oczakow, and called 
*>y the Turks Ozi) 1 fhall therefore . take 
occafion to ,re£lify a common miftake re- 
fpe&ing it. . . , 

It is afferted by feme, and. defied by others, 
that this fortjrefs defends the entrance iiita 
the Liman, . The report of mafters of mer¬ 
chant veflels has. been, infifted on, on one fide, 
and that of thofe who have obferved the 
courfe fhips of war take on the other fide. 
They were both in .the right. 

. Merchant fhips, if they are fmall, as thofe 
in the Black Sea generally are, may fail out 
of the ehaimeh and go - within reach of the 
guns of Ochakof, but the channel for fhips 
of war is at' leaftfoyr miles from Ochakof, 
and, with in. fifty fathoms, of the point of KLili- 
buron (not the caftle) on which the Ruffians 

have 
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have ere&ed ftrong batteries, the platforms 
of which are only two feet above the level 
of- the fea. Thefe batteries were erefted 
after the Turkilh fleet entered the Liman, in 
June 1788, and before all the remainder of 
it got out again after their defeat. The con- 
fequence was, that not one large fhip did, 
after that, get out. Six of them attempted 
to force the paflage, and were fiink (though 
they were not large veflels) oppofite the bat¬ 
teries of the point. This obliged the re- : 
mainder in the Liman, which Were fmaller 
veflels, to take fhelter under the guns of Ocha- 
kof, in a fmall port on the oppofite fide, with¬ 
in the Liman, where they were burnt by the 
Ruffian fleet on the 1 ft of July. That fmall 
veflels may fail out of the channel, and out 
of the reach of the guns at Killburn Point, 
and even of the fleet in the channel, the' 
captain paflia proved. On the 22d of Auguft, 
he lent twenty-two fmall veflels . (having 
2,500 men on board, and provifions for the 
garrifon) from his fleet, with a wind which 
prevented the Ruffian fleet going out to fea 
to meet them, between the channel and the 
ffiore of Ochakof; they arrived fafe without 
the Ruffian fleet having fired one gun at them; 
two of them run afliore near the town, the 
reft failed out again as they came, the fame 
flight. 


H 
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Had the Ruffian batteries been Conflrufted 
on the point of Killburn before the Turkifh 
fleet entered the Liman, It could not have 
paffed them till the Turks had made them- 
felves mafters of them: it folio,ws that the 
point of Killburn, and not of Ochakof, is 
the key of the Borifthenes*. 

The prelent reigning fultan, Selim, has 
made an attempt to introduce the European 
difcipline into the Turkifh army, and to 
abolifh the body of janizaries; an attempt, 
which, whatever fuccefs it may ultimately 
be attended with,, will form a memorable 
epocha in the hiftory of the empire. 

A trifling circumftance gave rife to it. 
The grand vizir, Yufef Pallia, in the late 
Ruffian war, had a prifoner who was by 
birth a Turk, but being carried early in his 
youth to Mofcow, he had become a Chriftian, 
and found in a Ruffian noblefnan a patron 
who gave him a good education, and placed 
him in the army. He was a lieutenant when 
he was taken prifoner, and had the reputa¬ 
tion of being a good officer. The vizir took 
pleafure in converfing with him, for he had 
not wholly forgotten his mother tongue. He 


* This place is often called Kinburn; its proper name 
in Turkifh is Kill or Kiill—buron j that is Hair-point, from 
its fhape. The Ruffians write it Kilburn. 
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reprefented the advantages of the European 
difcipline, not only in battle, but in many 
other points of view, and particularly in fc* 
curing the army, from mutiny. By his per* 
fuafion the vizir formed a fmall corps, com* 
pofed of renegadoes and a few indigent 
Turks, to whom the prifoner taught the 
European exercife, which they ufed to per- 
form before the vizir’s tent to divert him. 

Peace being concluded, the vizir returned to' 
Conftantinople, and conduced this little corps 
with him. They were left at a village a 
few leagues from the capital. The fultah. 
hearing of them, went to fee hoiv the infidels 
fought battles , as he would have gone to a 
puppet-fhow ; but he was fo ftruck with the 
luperiority of their fire, that from that in- 
flant he refolved to introduce the European 
difcipline into his army, and to abolifh the 
janizaries; he therefore caufed the corps 
to be recruited, fet apart a branch of the 
revenue for their maintenance, and finally 
declared his intention of abolifhing the infti- 
tution of janizaries. This ftep, as might be 
expelled, produced a mutiny, which was only 
appeafed by the fultan’s confenting to con¬ 
tinue them their pay during their life-times; 
but he at the fame.time ordered that no re¬ 
cruits fhould be received into their corps. 

The new foldiery are taught their exercife 
n 2 with 
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with the muiket and bayonet, and a few 
manoeuvres. When they are held to be fuf- 
ficiently difciplined, they are fent to garrifon 
the fortreffes on the frontiers. Their officers 
are all Turks, and are cholen out of thofe 
who perform their exercife the beft. 

What they may become in time it is 
difficult to foretel; at prefent there is no 
other knowledge in the army than is pof- 
fefled by their drill ferjeants; .nor indeed can 
more be expe&ed from them, till they 
have gained experieiice in afiual war; and 
it muff be remembered that they are flill 
Turks, a very different people from thofe 
whom Peter the Great taught to conquer 
the Swedes. Their ignorance of thofe ma¬ 
noeuvres, which, more than numbers or per- 
fonal bravery, decide the fate of battles,' will 
make their defeat eafy to the Ruffians, fhould 
ever they become numerous enough to form 
an army, the firfttime they meet in the field: 
it will then be feen whether they can makea 
retreat, or are to be rallied, and whether the 
new difcipline will not all at once be aban¬ 
doned. They have hitherto no confidence 
in it; and they are devoid of the enthufiafm 
and ej'prit de corps of the janizaries. In the 
firft campaign they probably will be driven 
out of Europe. 

The mere inftitution of this militia is an 

important 
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important event; and Selim may, perhaps, 
effect by policy, what feveral of his anceftors 
have attempted by force. Could he put him- 
felf at the head of a difciplined army, he 
would conquer the ulema as eafily as the 
janizaries, and the Turkilh power, though 
it would never again be formidable»to Eu¬ 
rope, might be refpe&able in Alia. The 
ulema fee their danger, and oppole thefe 
changes, with all their might. The whole 
is too new, has too many difficulties to en¬ 
counter, and has made too fmall a progrefs 
for us to form an opinion how far the fultan 
will ultimately liicceed. 

The man who was the caufe of this re¬ 
volution in the military fyftem, the Ruffian 
prifoner, and who had again become a Ma« 
bomedan, was rewarded for his fervices in, 
the Turkiffi manner; for fbme mifdemea- 
nour, real or imputed, his head was {truck 
off. 
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Of the furkijh Religion—Its Effeft upon ths 
Law, upon the ‘Lranfaftiom of the Govern - 
; mtnt, and, upon the People at large. 'The 
Char after. Learning , and Dijlinftions of,the 
l Ulema, 

T HE philofophic obferver of mankind 
regards, as a chief obje<ft of his {pecu¬ 
lation, the manners of a nation; it is from 
them, in general, that political inftitutions 
emanate, and it is to them that they always 
owe their efficacy. But planners therAfelves 
will be found to be marked with the characr 
ter of previous inftitutions, and of the hifto-r 
rical events of the people among whom they 
predominate. Thus there is a. continual ac¬ 
tion and re-aftion of caufes; and the human 
character is alike formed by general manners 
and by particular incidents. The connection 
between thefe is fo intimate, that we may 
almoft with certainty determine the ftate of 
the one from a knowledge of the other, The 
beauteous fabric of political liberty cannot be 
Upheld by a corrupt, an effeminate, or a daf- 

tardly 
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fardly people ; nor can- defpotifm give birth 
to a noble and ingenuous frame of miTtd. 

The moft ftrikihg, as well; as- the moft dif- 
gufting feature of Turkifh manners, is that 
haughty conceit of fuperiority, arifmg from 
the moft narrow and intolerant bigotry. There 
have been but too many inftances inTliftory, 
of nations who, having proudly arrogated to 
themfelves the title of favourites of the Al¬ 
mighty, have on that account exercifed an 
infolent difdain toward all who_ were without 
the pale of their religion. In no inftance, 
however, has this folly appeared more dil- 
guftingly confpicuous than in the Turkifh 
nation ; it marks the public and the private 
charadler; it appears in the folemnity of their 
legal adts, in the ceremonies of the court, 
and in the coarfe rufticity of vulgar manners. 
As it is not my intention to enter into a me- 
taphylical difcuflion of the Mahomedan dog¬ 
mas, I fhall, under the head of Religion, only 
enquire into the various operations of the ex- 
tenfive principle throughout the different or¬ 
ders of fociety. 

If we liften to the dictates of their law, 
dictates which ought to have been conceived 
with caution and uttered with calmnefs, we 
hear nothing but the accents of intolerance 
breathed forth with all the, infolence of de¬ 
fpotifm. 

H 4 
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Every raya (that is, every fubjed who is 
not of the Mahomedan religion) is allowed 
only the cruel alternative of death or tribute; 
and even this is arbitrary in the breaft of the 
conqueror. The very words of the formu¬ 
lary, given to their Chriftian fubje&s on pay¬ 
ing the capitation tax, import, that the fum 
of money received, is taken as a compenfa- 
tion for being permitted to wear their heads 
that year . 

The infulting diftindion of Chriftian and 
Mahomedan is carried to fo great a length, 
that even the minutiae of drefs are rendered 
fubje&s of reft rift ion. A Chriftian muft wear 
only clothes and head-drefles of dark colours, 
and fuch as Turks never wear, with flippers 
of black leather, and muft paint his houfe 
black, or dark brown. The leaft violation 
of thefe frivolous and difgufting regulations 
is punilhed with death. Nor is it at all un¬ 
common for a Chriftian to have his head 
ftruck off in the ftreet for indulging in a little 
more foppery of drefs than the fultan or 
vizir, whom he may meet incognito, ap¬ 
proves. 

I am here fpeaking of Chriftians, fubjeds 
of the Porte. Adual and honorary droo-o- 
mans have the privilege of wearing yellow 
flippers. Chriftians fervjng in the Ottoman 
navy wear a kind of red fhoes. One of this 

defcription 
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delcription being met by the prelent lultan, 
who was ignorant of the privilege, ordered 
his head to be ftruck off. Inftances of fuch 
leverity are moft frequent at ,the beginning 
of a reign. There is no fixed rule for the 
drefs of Europeans. At Conftantinople and 
at Smyrna they wear the European habit. In 
fome cities they wear whilkers and the Turk- 
illi drefs, with a hat and wig. In other parts 
to avoid infults from the populace they ap¬ 
pear in the Turkilh or Arab habit, with a 
Tatar cap. In Arabia they generally drels 
like Mahomedans. A Mr. P. A. (now in 
London) returning to Conftantinople from 
Brufa, where it is indifpenfably neceffary to 
wear the Turkilh habit, on his landing at 
Galata, found the grand feignior fitting in 
incognito at the cuftom houfe ; who, ftruck 
with fome finery in his drefs, enquired who 
he was, and on being informed that he was 
a European, Selim ordered him to be imme¬ 
diately beheaded : the cuftomer and fome 
other coliliderable perfons prefent, threw 
themfelves at his feet, and with much dif¬ 
ficulty laved the young man’s life, but his 
clothes were torn, and he was otherwile ill 
treated. 

A Chriftian may not kill a Mahometan 
even in felf-defence ; if a Chriftian only 

ftrikes 
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ftrikes a Mahomedan, he is mod commonly 
put to death on the l'pot, or, at lead, ruined 
by fines, and feverely baftinadoed ; if he 
drikes, though by accident, a jherif (emir in 
Turkifh, i. e. a defendant of Mahomed, who 
wear green turbands) of whom there are 
thoufands in fome cities, it is death without 
remiffion. 

The teftimony of Chridiatis is little re¬ 
garded in courts of iudice ; at belt, two tefti- 
monies are but confidered as one, and are 
even overborne by that of a fingle Mahome- 
dan, if reputed at all an honed: man. 

The Chridians can build no new church, 
nor can they without great films obtain a 
licence even to repair old ones. If a Maho- 
medan kills a Chriftian, he is in general only 
fined. At Conftantinople . indeed they are 
(on account of the police neceflary in the 
capital) fometimes punilhed with death, ac¬ 
cording to the circumdances of the cafe, but 
always if attended with robbery, or by fecret 
affaflination in his houfe or on the highway, 
or in,any manner fo as to didurb the police, 
which is properly the crime that is pu*. 
nidied. 

Sultan Mudafa, father of Selim, the pre- 
fent grand feignior, when he mounted the 
throne, propofed to put to death all the Chrif- 
3 tiana 
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tiansi in the whole empire; and was with dif¬ 
ficulty diffuaded from doing it, on the ground 
of the lots of capitation. This prince, how¬ 
ever, in the courfe of his reign, appeared to 
be actuated by a love of the ftridteft juftice. 
What rauft that religion and thofe principles 
be, which could induce a juft, at leaft a well- 
. intentioned man, to maffacre whole provinces 
of defencelefs fubjedts! 

It has been affirmed, that this conclufion 
cannot be univerfally true againft any reli¬ 
gion ; “ what horrors,” (it is faid) “ have we 
not feen committed by princes, whom we 
“ muft fuppofe to have been well-intenti- 
V oned, profeffing the moft benign religion 
w that was ever adopted by man ?” 

That fe£i of the Roman Church whole 
do&rines permitted a fovereign to murder in 
cold blood-all his fubje&s who were of a dif¬ 
ferent perfuafion, cannot be faid to have pro'- 
fefted a benign religion, or even the religion 
which Jelus Chrift taught to mankind. The 
religion of Sultan Muftafa, and of the other 
Ottoman princes who were on the point of 
putting into execution their horrible defign, 
was the genuine religion of Mahomed; or 
at leaft, luch as it has univerlally been pro? 
fefled for many centuries by orthodox Muf- 
lelmans. Mr. Parke' found the Moors in 

the 
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the interior of Africa, actuated by the fame 
infernal principles. 

It may. be farther remarked, that there is 
not one inftance of a fetva which declares 
the murdering of Chriftians to be contrary to 
the faith ; or of any argument drawn from 
juftice or religion, ufed to diffuade the Sultans 
from perpetrating fuch an enormity. The 
pleaders for mercy have been guided by po¬ 
licy or moved by compaflion only. 

Moftof the fultans in latter times have fhown 
a greater difpofition to cruelty and intolerance 
in the beginning of their reigns than after¬ 
wards, and this is eafy to be accounted for. 

The Sultans frequently give in marriage to 
Pachas princefles of the Imperial family; 
but the male children of fuch marriages are 
put to death as foon as they are born. What 
can the advocates of the Mahomedan reli°i- 

. O 

on allege in defence of fuch a horrible cuf- 
tom? Is the plea of hate policy admif- 
fible ?. 

It is fcarcely credible how far the little- 
nefs of pride is carried by the porte in all 
their tranfa&ions with the Chriftian princes. 
Whenever they conclude any treaty, the in- 
ftrument which remains in the hands of 
the Turks reprefents the other contra&ing 
powers as proftrated at the foot of the ful- 
tan’s throne, and fupplicating his favour and 

prote£Hoi> 
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protection. The prefents which are made 
to the fultan, on the arrival of an ambafiador, 
or on any other occafion, are regiftered in the 
archives of the empire, as tributes paid by 
luch and fuch infidel karols (the Polifh or 
Slavonian name for king or prince, never 
given by the Turks but to infidels) to*the fub- 
lime porte for its protection. Thefe trea¬ 
ties, fuch as they are, amount only to a tem¬ 
porary remiffion of that implacable enmity 
with which their religion infpires them a- 
gainfi: every thing which is not Mahomedan. 
To fupport their faith, and to extend their 
empire, are the only law of nations which 
they acknowledge ; and in fupport of thefe 
principles they rnuft be ever ready to direCt 
the whole of their force again ft the arms pf 
the infidels. It is indeed permitted them, 
whenever their own lecurity is threatened, 
to conclude a truce, for the fake of renovating 
their ftrength, and enabling themfelves more 
effeClually to ferve the caufe of Mahomed; 
and this is the explanation which they give 
to their own moft folemn treaties of peace. 
In this they are much aflifted by the nature 
of the Arabic language, which they mix with 
the Turkilh in their public aCls, and which, 
by the various application of its terms, literal 
and metaphorical, enables them to give what¬ 
ever 'interpretation they pleafe to any con- 

traCh 
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trad. Thus, fuich ebedy properly fignifies a 
perpetual peace, while ddim, the term fyno- 
nymous to ebedy , fignifies the lame thing, but 
lels forcibly : neverthelels it coft the court 
of Vienna, within this century, a long and 
difficult negotiation to fubftitute the faril: for 
the other in a treaty, which was, not long 
after, broken by open hoftilities. 

It has been contended by lome writers 
with apparent probability, that the Turks, 
reftlefs and diftraded as they are at home, 
would be unwilling to augment their confu- 
lion by engaging in foreign contefts ; but 
there are two oblervations which may be 
made in anfwer to this argument; firft, that 
the government itfelf is too ignorant and in¬ 
cautious to be fwayed by fuch confiderations. 
We muft not look on the porte as a cabinet 
under the guidance of enlightened politicians, 
but of a fet of wretches continually fluduat- 
ing between the hope of amaffing plunder by 
means of war, and enjoying it in the tran¬ 
quillity of peace ; or of hot-headed fanatic's, 
who confider the deftrudion of infidels as the 
raoft meritorious duty of a mufulman.. Se¬ 
condly, it may be doubted whether policy 
would not lead the minifters of the porte 
frequently to encourage wars, which would 
divert the turbulent fpirits from domeftic fe- 

.ditieu 
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dition to the hope of obtaining glory and: 
plunder in- a foreign conteft. 

I fhall adduce but one inftance, though 
there are many to be found in their hiftory, 
in fupport of my opinion ; it is the conduct 
of Turkey in the conqueft of Cyprus, as de- 
fcribed by the faithful and eloquent pen of 
the bifhop of Amelia. 

Sultan Selim II. who at that -period fat 
on the throne, neither endeavoured to extend 
by conqueft the empire his grandfather left 
him, nor to make it flourilh by policy. He 
left all the management of affairs to his-vizir, 
and gave himfelf up to excels in every kind 
of the moft beaftly debauchery. The peo¬ 
ple, difcontented at his unambitious reign, 
murmured fo loudly, that it was deemed ne- 
ceffary by the vizir to fatisfy them: they af¬ 
firmed , that fultans were not Jet up to enjoy 
peaceably what their predecejjors had left them ; 
but to enlarge their empire by new conquefs , 
and finally reduce the univerfe to the Maho- 
medan law ; for this fpirit of conqueft and 
pillage is the fpirit of the whole Turkilh na¬ 
tion, from the vizir to the peafant. It was- 
refolved to make war on the Venetians, and 
to take Cyprus, though without any juft pre¬ 
tence whatever. 

The powers of Chriftendom were at va¬ 
riance among themfelves, and differences of 

religion 
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Teligion had caufed domeftic wars. France, 
was allied with the porte; Venice was in 
great confufion by the blowing up of its arfe- 
nal, fuppofed to be done by Turkifh emilfa- 
ries; there was a great fcarcity of corn alio 
in Europe: lb that the fultan, awoken from 
his lethargy, thought now of nothing lefs than 
conquering all Europe, and began with Cy-». 
prus. ’They folemnly ajfured the Venetians , that 
the preparations they were making at Cori- 
ftantinople were deftined to affift the Moors 
in Spain; for oaths, and folenui aiTuranees 
and proteftations of public faith had always 
been, and are to-this day, with them ftate-po-- 
licy. The vizir, who for perfonal reafons 
did not delire this war (he being bribed allb 
by the Venetians) obje&ed to the violation 
of a treaty which the liiltan had lo folemnly 
. fworn to obferve. The ulema were hereupoiv 
conlulted, and unanimoufly anfwered, “ that a 
treaty made with the enemies of God and his 
prophet might be broken , there being nothing fo 
worthy a Mahomedan as to undertake the entire 
defruction ofChrifians .’’ This fentenc? Hands 
on record, with thoufands more of the fame 
kind. 

The manners of the Court itfelf, tin&ured 
as thofe of all courts are with deceit, are not. 
fufficiently polilhed to avoid a conduft, not 
merely haughty, but indecent, to the repre- 

fentatives 
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fentatives of chriftian fovereigns. The ilur 
pid and incorrigible ignorance of the Turk 
makes him treat his moft favoured allies only, 
as dependents; hence their ambaffadors are 
received merely as deputies from tributary 
ftates. Every folemnity at which the foreign 
minifters affift in Turkey, occafions 'them a 
new fpecieS of humiliation,: in which they 
are led from indignity to indignity, a fpe&acle 
to the ftupid populace, who infult them with 
the coarfeft language as they pafs,-. and mea- 
fure by this fcale the greatnefs of their fpve- 
reign. The minifter, who is to obtain an 
audience of the fultan, iriuft prefent himfelf 
at the porte by four o’clock in the morning, 
where, after three or four tedious hours occu¬ 
pied in unmeaning ceremonies, he is informed 
that he may be permitted to fee the refplen- 
dent face of the emperor of the world (Gehan 
Padijha) who among his other pompous ti¬ 
tles bears that of 'Alemum pennati , refuge of 
the world ; after which he is feated in a 
folitary corner of the divan, on the left, near 
the door, and the vizir fends to the fultan a 
Ihort note called talkijh , which is in lubftance, 
“ that the infidel (ghiaur) of fuch a court, 
“ after having been fufficiently fed, and de- 
“ cently clothed, by the fpecial grace of his 
'« fublime majefty, humbly fupplicates leave 
“ to come antHick the duft beneath his il- 

i “ luftrious 
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44 luftrious throne.” Thetalkifhgee ^or bilfet 
bearer)-having returned with the anfwef ’ofi 
the emperor* the vizir and all his affiftantSt 
rife with refped at the fight of the /acred, 
writing (kkat-ijherif), and the ambaflador is 
conduced tp the audience, the ceremonies 
of which are too well known to need repe¬ 
tition. It may not, howevet, jbe amifs to no¬ 
tice, that the minifters-and their fuite, who gq 
into the audience chamber, are inve^ed with 
^ kaftan or Turkifh garment, which covers 
entirely their own drcfs, and reaches to thq 
ground ; and that feme, writers have abfurdly 
reprefented this robe as a ro^k of honour 
fhown to them; the-truth is, that .the Turks 
wishing them to appear in every thing as 
vafials of their empire, obliged them formerly 
to be habited entirely in the Turkiflh drefsj 
except the head, which was covered with a 
hat, and to let their beards grow previoufly to 
admiffion into the fultan’s prefence, as their 
tributaries, the Ragufeans, do at the prefect 
day. This humiliating mafquerade was abo r 
lifhed by means of the ambafladott of England 
and Holland, who aded as mediators in the 
treaty of Paflarowitz (id 17 j 8) and who took 
advantage of the dejeded ftate of Turkey to 
eftabliih the cuftom, that the European mi- 
•nifters (hould appear in their national dr dies* 
The invefiiture of the kaftan is only aremains 

of 
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bf the ancient nfage, and is no more to be 
confidered as an honour than, the cuftom of 
wearing; a ha^t,at the audience, which is fo 
Farfrom>beh^gj : a matter of favour, that no 
lyjrppeajq, minifter would he permitted to ap¬ 
pear otherwise before the fuljian or vizir. 
The Turfjs. confider a European^ pulling off* 
his hat exactly as we do a man’s pulling, off 
his wigi ■ • 

■ Kaftans find garments lined with fur, are 
given to fiibjeds of the porte. and to other 
perfons, on- feme occafionsj by the fultart, 
vizi^, or pafhas, as marks of honour; but in 
that cafe the inveffiture takes place after, 
and not before the audience. 

, When a foreign minifter has an audience 
pf the vizir, .the drogoiiian of the porte, (for 
the minifter’a own drogoman is not fuffere<J 
to interpret, left he fhould not exprefs him-? 
felf in terms fufHciently. fubmiflive) while he 
is (peaking to the viziraffedfcsta be convulfed 
With fear, and (hakes his head and arms like 
a phiuefe figure. Though this is (imply an 
etiquette, and certainly a mod ridiculous 
one, yet if the drogoman of the porte be not 
atjeptiyq to the eftabUlhed phrafeology of the 
the fublime porte, he may ; have real caufe to 
tremble with fear. The late count Ludolph 
{envoy frotp the, king of Naples) who per¬ 
fidy underff,ood Tupkhh, thinking that the 

i a dro- 
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the drogoman of the porte:, ht a public au-* 
dience, made, ufe of expreffions derogatoryof 
the dignity of the reprefentative of a fovereigri 
prince, interrupted hith, and told the vizir, 
that he had not made ufe of thofe words but 
of others, which he. himfelf repeated in 
Tx/rkifh. The vizir anfwered: thofe words 
fhould have been yours, and if the drogomaji 
of the porte had expreffed himfelf as 1 yoti 
have done, his bead fhould have been flruck 
off at your feet. . ' 

Particular, inffances of Turkifh infolence; 
even to the reprefentatives* of their 'moft 
powerful allies, are frequent and ftrikihg, ' 

It is not fifty; years fince the grand vizirj 
Gin-Alr-Pafha, advifed the divan to coftfine 
all the ambaffadors to a finally ifland near 
Conftantinople, as lepers, or other bifedtious 
and unclean perfons. 

In i T56, the Sieur Du Val, dragoman to 
the French ambaffador, Mr. de Vergennes, 
having announced the double bond of ! alli¬ 
ance and marriage, which had united his 
court with the houfe of Auftria,- received 
from the reis-effendi no' other anfwer,' than 
“ that the fublime porte did hot trouble itjelf 
“ < about the union of one hog with another 
.This marriage was not very agreeable news 
to the porte. A fimilar anfwer was' given 
by the vizir Kiupefli to the French ambaf- 

lador. 
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Jfador, Monfieur de h Haye, even in the bril- 
liantiaera of Louis XIV. : ■_ when..that mininer 
announced the fpleudid fucceffes-of his fove- 
reign over'the Spaniards, thje vizir replied, 
with the barbarous infolence of an Ottoman 
fatrap, “ What car cL whether the dog eat the 
« hog, or the hog eat the dog, fo tfat tht inter efts 
“. of, my fovereigJt profper The feme vizir 
offered a more atrocious infult to the an* 
chart ally of . the porte, in the perfon of the 
fan of Monfieur de la Haye,. whom be caufed 
to be thrown into a dungeon, after receiving 
publicly 'a blow, .which .broke one of- his 
teeth... The foie caufij of this,outrage was 
; the ..refiifel of young De la Haye to explain 
a letter, which lie had written in cypher t.9 
a fj-i&id at Venice,. 

Jt;is,not to be denied, that thefe degrada¬ 
tions are frequently increafed by the fervility 
Qfthe'tnhiifterSj theynfelves, who, by a manly 
refinance, might; generally avoid fuch indig¬ 
nities ; for the barbarous infolence of the 
Turjcs,. which ; is- augmented by timidity, 
fhrinks into nothing before a refolute and dig- 
nifiedifirmnefs. Such was the conduht of 
Monfieur de Feriples, ambaflador from Franee 
in the lafjt century, who having taken his. 
fword,, either inadvertedly or by defign, to the 
audience of the grand feignior„npt ,'only rev* 
fpfed to lay it afide, but gave qkick- in the 

. *• 1 '3 Mr 
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belly to an officer of; the fferaglio. .who: at4 
tempted to take it from him .hy force;; and 
finding; that' he was denied.^ admiffion* thus 
armed, to the imperial audience; he returned 
with his fuite to his houfe:at Per a* after 
cafting. off the kaftan -with which:' hq chad 
been inyefled* Yet this amb^d&dor remained 
a dozen years longer-at Qonftantinpple, and 
tran failed the bufinefs of his office with ere-, 
dit to himfelf and advantage to his.country,... 

lii 1766, the pOrteV wifhing to £hdw“ fom<? 
mark of contempt to Polattdi, requited the 
Polifh envoy to appear at the-audienepof the 
vizir without a fabre ; with this detnand. ho 
tefdfed to comply, declaring/ that; the fabre 
Was part of the Popifh drefs, and that as otfaear 
miniflers wore their fwords,-' he would' rtot 
appear at any audience in 1 a manner contrary 
to the ancient etiquette, The, confequence 
Of his firmnefs was a compliance on thd 
part of the vizir, who received him w 4 fb all 
the ufuaf ceremonies, i; '" • • - « '•"" 

In the laft war, it f was offered' to dome 
Turkifh prifoners to fer\^asv6lUiiteerS in 
the Ruffian flotilla agalnft’^Sweden. Oh aco 
pount hjf the pay, they accepted Ihe'oflfer 
with gladnefs, and behaved very well* in 
feveral a&ions, On their return they were 
afked, in rtiy prefetiefe," why they fought 
againft their friends ? their anfwer was, “ ‘They 

1 “ art 
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are dll bogs'alike, to us ^whether- they wear 
“ green or blue coats." .The conformity of this 
anfwer with thole of the g'^eat officers of the 
porte is truly ftrikihg. 

r It is not onlyln the formalities of the law, 
or in the etiquette of the court, that a barba y 
Tous infoleiice ikdifplayed. ;.The pehfant, no 
lefs than the fultan, thinks it unworthy of 
him to diflemble the contempt which he 
bears towards all uhbelievers.The very 
porter employed < by a chriftian merchant 
will return his addrefs with infult * ; and lb 
degrading is any connexion with infidels es¬ 
teemed, that the Janizaries eniployed as 
guards to a European have the general ap¬ 
pellation of Iwine-herds. No Turk of the 
loweft condition 'will rife from his feat to re- 
ceive even an ambaffador : to avoid this in¬ 
civility in vilits frOm foreign miniflers, the 
vizir, or other perlon, comes into the audi¬ 
ence chamber after the minifter, and they 
both lit down at the lame time. 

As a proof of the contempt iii which the 
Turks hold all foreigners, and their perlua- 
fioh of their own fuperiority, which they 
even imagine is granted by other Nations, I 

,7. * That is, if he fay to him, peace to ytu } or uie any 
Jjiwttpop cuftonwy between Mahome<ian^. 

I 4 lhall 
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fhall mention one or two anecdotes, of which 
I myfelf was a witnefs. • 

A Turkifh prifoner of Ochakof, meeting 
at Cherfon, where he had liberty to Walk 
about the- town without reftraint, a Ruffian 
officer on a narrow pavement; where only 
one perfon could pafs, and the ftreets being 
exceedingly dirty (over, the fhoes) when he 
was within a few yards of him, the Turk, 
as if he had been in the iireets of Conftan- 
tijiople, made a fign with his hand to the 
officer to defcend from the pavement into 
the dirt. This appeared to the officer fo 
exceedingly ridiculous, that he burft out into 
a fit of laughter, upon which the Turk 
rabufed him in the groffeft, language, fuch as 
is ufed to infidels in Turkey, and ftill infilled 
on the officer’s going out of his way; he, not 
being a violent man, only beckoned to a fol- 
dier, who pufhed him headlong off the pave¬ 
ment ; to this the Tyrk fubmitted with 
filent refignation; but, unluckily for him, ;t 
was near the houfe of the governor, who 
had feeri and, heat'd the whole; he repri¬ 
manded the fellow for his infolencg, and was 
threatened with the fame treatment as the 
Ruffian prifbners endure at Conftantinople, 
TheTurk’s anfwer was, ** ’They are infidels, but 
>4 J am a Mixhomedan" This-procured him a 
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good drubbing, but. he all the while hoi* 
Jowfed out, that it was not lawful to ftrikea 
mufelman; and as fbon as he was fet at 
liberty, he went away fwearjng ; Yerigeance 
again# the firft infidel he fhould meet when 
he got'back to Turkey. 

.. Some'of theTurkifh prifoners, who were 
faved from the fury of the Ruffian loldiers at 
the.ftorrtung of Ochakof, were put- the next 
day, out of comp^ffion, promifcuoufly, into a. 
warm fubterraneous room among the Ruf* 
fian wounded. When afterwards an officer 
came to remove them, and diftribute them 
to jdifferent parts, fome Turks ftqod up, 
and with an authoritative voice obje£fed to 
the company being feparated, except in fuch 
parties as they dictated. Had their language 
been that of entreaty they would have been 
liftened to, for they wanted to put relations 
Sand acquaintances together. Nothing cer¬ 
tainly is more cruel than in fuch cireum- 
itances to feparate friends and ; relations when 
it can be avoided. Prince Potemkin, who 
was a very humane man, had ordered ex- 
prefsly to alleviate in this refpeft the hard 
deftiny of the captives. They were re.- 
minded of their own favage conduct on ikni- 
lar occafiqns, where wives and daughter^ 
.were feparated fromhufbands and fathers, and 
ptherwife they were treated. The an- 
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fwer was, /“'tfkey were. Wt Mphomedatts.l Sc* 
veral of the women faidto ihe.TnrkSy “ JLe± 
them do as they ; w&l t they are < our mafien 
* f now." In the two firft words they expreffed 
tbe fame net-ion of their fuperiority a^ the 
pien had done, but the remainder of the fen* 
tence is not unchara&eriftio of Turkifh wo¬ 
men in general. . | 

- I‘have often- been furprifed, atdiffenent 
extremetiesofthe empire, and. from diffe* 
rent- daffes of people, to receive anfwers in 
exaftlv the fame words 5 ’ for example, every 
Turk will tell you, vizir or porter, at Bel* 
grade or Bagdad, that they gained the->em* 
‘pile by the labre, and by the fabre they will 
defend it; and centuries ago they laid the 
fame, 

1 The enervation of mind, lb common among 
the Turks, makes them at once fuperftitjous 
and dilinclined to bear l up againfe the evil 
which advances With giant ft rides* againll 
their Hate,- In the moment of popular ap- 
prehenfion, J -prodigies and-predibHofis are ea-. 
lily forged ; to thefe the credulous Turks 
eagerly liften i; the lower orders are at the 
prefent day perfuadedthat-the Ruffian Hand* 
>rd will enfer Conftantinople through a cer-. 
tain gate', faid to. be pointed out by an an¬ 
cient prophecy, and the great men are lb 
far from opppfing this \y$?&nefs by fuperior 

energy. 
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energy, that they look Jo the A-hatic-focre a * 
a.fecure retreat from (he fury of the con* 
jjuerors, 

jt feem,3 a tporal paradox, that 

the farne people,-who are thus averfe tp : tak+ 
ing: the Ineceffary precautions agaipft eyfe .of 
fuch magnitude*- fhould • nevertheleis hear 
them, when they arrive, with a fortitude-an 4 
befrgnation bordering upon - apathy, ^he 
paufe of this extraordinary eondu& is to bo 

found in the predeftinariaq, dogmas of .their 
religion operating upon their minds, difppfed 
by habitual iaa&ivity and ^oeffant example* 
frf the inftabiiity of fprtpne under their de r 
fpdtic government, toucquiefce in what 
appears to be the-will of providence^ An 
inftance which occurred -to me is too re-* 
jnarkable not to deferve notice, 

The Turkifli women and children (in 
number about 400-} who were- -brought out 
of Ochakof; when the city was taken, tp the 
head-quarters of the -Ruffian army, were put 
all together the firft night under a tent.' No 
better accommodations Could, Under thepref* 
fore of-the circutnftances, be made for them, 
though-it froze exceedingly^ hard, and, they 
fuffereth dreadfully from §old and nakednefs, 
and many from wounds* As I If^phe Turk- 
I had the guard of thajt poft^and the fo-? 
per in tendance of them that night, I ob- 
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ferved that there reigned* a perfeft fileftce 
among 'them, not one 1 woman weepifrg- 1 or 
lamenting, at leaft loudly, though every one; 
perhaps, had loft a parent, a child, or a hul- 
bahd. They fpoke with a calm and firm 
voice, and anfwered the queftions I put, to 
them apparently without agitation. I was 
aftoniftxed, and knew not whether to impute 
rt to infenfibilityV to the habit of feeing and 
hearing of great viciffitudes of fortune, or to 
a patience and refignation inculcated by their 
religion ; and at this day I am equally un¬ 
able to account for it. One woman fate in 
a filent but remarkably melancholy pofture, 
inlomuch that I was induced -to offer her 
feme confolation. I afked her why the did 
not take coti rage,'and bear misfortunes like a 
mvffelman, as her companions did ? She an¬ 
swered in theft ftriking wordsy “ I have feett 
“ my father, my hufband, andmy children killed', 
“ I have only one ehild left.'" / ‘‘ Where* is 
“ it ?” I alked her with precipitation. Herd" 
Ihe calmly Said, and pointed to a child by 
her fide, which -had juft expired; I and thofe 
with me burft into tears, but Ihe did not 
weep at all. I' took that night into my 
warm lubterranean room as many of theft 
miferable Women and children wounded and 
periftiing with cold, as it would; contain; they 
jflaidwith me” twelve-days, during all which 

time 
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time none of them either complained aloud* 
or fhoWed any fignb of excefiive internal grief, 
but each told me her {lory (both old and 
young women) as of an indifferent perfonj 
without exclamation, without fighs, without 
tears. 

• Patriotifm and. public fpirit are not to be 
fought for in the Turkifh character. It is a 
ipirit of oftentation and fuperftition which 
has led to the foundation of fo many mofques, 
•colleges, and caravanfaries, and in. thofe who 
Jiave leffer means, to the ere&ion of nume¬ 
rous praying places for the ufe of travellers, 
called namas-ghiafij. which point out the di- 
*re£tton of Mecca, as Well as of fountains, in 
•the public roads and ftreets. 

Having-viewed , the effe&s of the Religion 
itfelf on the manners of the different ranks, 
it remains only: to makefome obfervations on 
the : teachers of. that religion, efpecially as, 
^combining in Turkey the offices of prieft 
and lawyer, they form a body of fo much 
importance an the ftate. 

The inftitutions of the clergy cannot but 
have great influence on the manners of- a 
riation, and this influence is fo much the 
greater, by how much the fuperftition on 
which it is founded is ftupidly grofs and uni- 
veffally prevalent. In Turkey, their political 
ppwer, it has been feen, is firmly rooted.; nor 

have 
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have they .qmitted any means pf perpetuating 
it, which couldbe founded on the ignomnpe 
of the people., To found mofques^aod ejidcny 
them with treafures, is held to be one of the 
moft meritorious works of a mufelman; and 
further provifion is made for the education 
of youth deftined to the lervice of religion 
and law, by .the eftablifhment of mecb'tffis. at 
colleges. * ’ 

Thefe medreffes- are uitially endowed, at 
the/time of founding a tnofque, for the in* 
itru&ion of youth in the elements of fciened* 
,They ha v&proffjjhrs, and they confer-degrees# 
from the fohta or fludent, to the muderris. or 
principle of a college; but in faftthis is a mere 
•parade of terms. Children are admitted .frotli 
the mektebs. br common fchools, where ^they 
Hearn their alphabet, tb feminaries which, 
far from refecnbling the - colleges- of Eaton 
or Weftminfter,much lefs of Oxfofdor 
Cambridge# are fcarcely equal to the loweft 
of our village fchools. A profeiTor# fbr.the 
moll part ignorant of the firil principle^ of 
icien.ce,.iuperintends the inftruflibn j^and it 
is iuppofedto be necefiary for.the members 
of the :ukma to go. through .all the; .ritfbes 
or degrees .of office, both.ill. the colleges and 
in. the higher; departments, which gradually 
lead to the. Ration of mufti or high-priefh 
Theje .degrees, are fajita, or . ilu dent, muderrf 
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Of principal of the college, naib or judge’s le- 
cretary, kadi os: jqdg Oyimlah or fupreme judge, 
ktabe-molahji or judge of Mecca, ijlambol-ejfen-i 
difior chief magiftrate of Cpnftantinoplej and 
fyadiUJkir or military judge, of which there ard 
two (one for Europe and one for Alia), 
Intrigue and party connexions, however, 
render it eafy for the moil ignorant and in¬ 
experienced to attain the rank of mufti. Peyf* 
fanel afferts, that the pontificate has become 
a iort of heritage in forae great familiesj. 
but there are no families which can pro¬ 
perly be called great; it is true there are a 
few who have, by means of eabal, had 
ibme of- the great offices of the ulema in 
fheir families for two or three generations. 
Though this corps has acquired a degree of 
liability, the members of it are far from re- 
lembling families in Europe, whole eftates 
are 'hereditary. The fultan i3 continually de? 
taching members of the ulema , by tempting 
them to accept offices of the ports, when, 
they become his kouls or haves, and he their 
heir at law. Nor is it only the fons of the 
ulema who enter into that corps by a regular 
progreffioa through > the offices : vizirs and 
palhas often get their relations into the ule¬ 
ma, to lequre an inheritance for their families 
after their death, of what they have given 
them in their life-times.' 
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In the colleges, indeed, there is a pottipofl# 
detail of fciences, which are prefeffed to be 
Caught, but which fcarcely any one under¬ 
stands. The pupils are few * thofe of the 
law have the greateft pretenfion to learning, 
but even they are grofsly ignorant. In their* 
libraries, indeed, exift fome valuable books, 
but they are unnoticed, except perhaps now 1 
.and then by a man of a Angularly ftudiqus 
turn. 

As to the particular fciences, their juri£ 
prudence and theology confifts only of com¬ 
mentaries on the Koran ; their aftronomy isf 
aftrology, and their chemiftry alchemy; of 
the hiftory and geography of other countries 
they are perfectly ignorant. Metaphyficsi 
rhetoric, and grammar, are indeed taught, 
but not upon rational principles. It is fcarcely 
poffible. for an European not to Over-rate 
their learning, by reading thefc details of in¬ 
stitutions, and the names of fciences taught. 

Were I, in fhort, to defcribe the learning 
of a mufti, a kadi, or other regularly edu¬ 
cated man of the law, in terms correlpond- 
ing to his knowledge, when compared with 
Englifh literature, the picture would be nearly 
as follows : he has, perhaps, read the Bible, 
and learnt enough of Greek to conftrue the 
Greek Teftament, without, however, know¬ 
ing the grammar of the language, or being 

able 
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able to read the other authors. He has not 
learnt Latin, or purfued any claffical ftudies; 
but fyas merely confuted fome old commen¬ 
taries On fcleft parts of the feriptures, and is 
either, a thorough defpifer of religion alto¬ 
gether, or a bigotted enemy to freedom of 
enquiry refpefting any of its articles. Be- 
fidesithefe, he has probably met with tales 
of ghofts, genii, and .the like, , all which he 
implicitly believes ; he has .met with fome 
ojd fabulous hiftorian, like Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, to whom alfo he gives credit; and as 
well in hiftory, as in every other feience, be¬ 
lieves, all the abfurdities which the people at 
large receive, and which I fhall hereafter de¬ 
lineate. 

O'f monks, that exift in Turkey, the 
great line of divifion is into thole who refide 
in monafteries and thofe who have no fixed 
habitation ; the former, called mewliahs , the 
latter bektachis, and each divided into diffe¬ 
rent orders, with their peculiar cuftoms and 
laws. The mewliahs are chiefly diftinguifhed 
by the different ceremonies-which they per-, 
form, fome howling until, they fpit blood 
with the great exertions .of their lungs, and 
others, .turning round to the found of mufic 
until they become delirious with the motion. 
Some perform hocus-pocus tricks with knives, 
hot irons, &c. 
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. Of (he . bektaftes , foroe attach themfelves 
to the fervice of the paihas, feme to th e diffe* 
rent (Trias or companies of janizaries, and 
fome are mere ftrollei^ - -denominated 1 fttehtti 
(or : Cantons), who pretend to miracles, pro¬ 
phecies, &c. and, roaming about the coun¬ 
try, commit the greateft enormities under the 
cloak- of religion. Thefe jliehhs are more 
highly efteemed in Alia than in Europe, and 
moft of all in Egypt. 'They pretend to be 
infpiredi, or frantic, and in thofe circumftances 
they feize on any woman in the ftreets in Egypt, 
and oblige her to fubmit to their embraces; 
indeed they never make any oppofition. The 
people ; cover the couple with mats for the 
lake of decency, and this conduct is looked 
On with reverence ; the woman, lo far from 
feeing dilhonoured, is complimented on the 
occafion, and even by her hulband. In Con- 
ftantinople this would not be permitted; the 
fhehh would be privately put to death ; but 
they never are feized with thefe frenzies in 
Europe ; the utmod liberties they take there 
is to feign madnefs, and madmen (if they 
are not lb bad as to be obliged to be con¬ 
fined) ate cOftfidered as holy and inipired; 
in this flate they often tell the truth with 
great -freedom to the vizir, and lometimes 
even to the lultan; but as there is Hill feme 
rilk in that, they generally confine their di- 
” berties 
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berties to thole who have lefs .power over 
their heads. 7 

To fhow what regard is paid to madmen in 
Turkey, I will relate a circumflance which 
happened at Aleppo while I was in that city. 
A young Dutchman of the name of. Van 
Kerckhem ran into a public bath, > while 
women were hathing; and after flopping an 
inflant, ran out again, hoping’ to efcape be¬ 
fore an alarm was given ; but the women's, 
fhrieks were fo loud that they were heard in 
the neighbouring houfes; feveral Turks 
came out into the flreet, and flopping the 
young man, drew their daggers to flab him. 
Luckily there was a prudent man with whom 
. he had been walking, {landing in the flreet, 
who affe&ing a fit of laughter, told the 
Turks that he was a madman. “ He fhould 
“ be confined in a mad-houfe,” they replied. 
“ I was carrying him to a mad-houfe, and beg 
“ you to affifl me,” he anfwered. No other 
anfyver could have appealed the Turks and 
the women, and have laved the young man 
from inflant death. One of the Turks, af- 
iifled in conducting him to .the ConfuFs 
houfe. 

The toleration of the Mahomedans has 
been much vaunted. Hiflorians have faid : 
“ The prudent policy of the , Mahomedans, the 
o'nty enthufiafs that ever united the fprit of io - 
K 2 leration 
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leration with the zeal for making profeIytei t 
offered the inhabitants of the countries they 
conquered , their religion and laws on condi¬ 
tion that they paid the efiablijhed capitation ; 
andJ'uch as embraced the religion of the con¬ 
querors were entitled to all their privileges , 
&c A iimple ftatement of their condufl, 
as it appears proved by hiftorical fads, will 
fhow whether their religion is tolerant or 
intolerant. 

They pretend to the right of fovereignty , 
over the whole earth, and to convert man¬ 
kind to their religion. 

Regardlefs of treaties, oaths, and all other' 
obligations, without provocation they : attack 
every country, when they fee a profped of 
fuccefs. 

When they have conquered, they put tp 
death all ages, ranks, and fex; or they (pare a 
few, who are reduced to a ftate of Havery, and 
annually obliged to ranfpm their lives; they 
are deprived of the rights of citizens of the 
country they were born in; their property is 
taken from them; they are marked with in¬ 
famy, are debarred all friendly intercourfe 
with the conquerors, and are continually per¬ 
fected and maltreated if they-do not deny 
their God and become apoflates ; their chil¬ 
dren are brought up in the Mahomedan faith, 
and made to fight againft their fathers and 

their 
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their fathers religion ; for many imaginary 
or real crimes, fbme of which, in Mahome- 
dans, are not punifliable at all, they have the 
option only of death or apoftacy. 

At prefent, however, they do not take 
children born in the country from their pa¬ 
rents, to recruit the corps of janizaries. This 
cuftom ceafed, when the fultans wilhed to 
weaken that militia. 

To cut off all the Chrjftians in the empire* 
who will not embrace Mahomedanifm, has 
frequently been the fubjedl of ferious dilcuf- 
fion at the porte. Every honour and advan¬ 
tage is offered to thole who change their 
religion, and every fpecies of mifery and 
humiliation attends them and their pofterity 
who do not. Is this toleration ? 
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An Hijlorical View of the 'Turkijh P avoir, 

I N the detail of caufes which modify the 
character of nations,' it will frequently 
be found neceffary to trace hack the pages 
of hiltory, and purfos the chain of events 
through fucceflive ages, prelenting thole Unk¬ 
ing events, whofe operations continue when 
their records are fcarcely to be found. 

If the Ottoman empire Hill vail and 
extenlive; if it Hill attract the fear or the 
admiration of its neighbours, and fwell with 
flupid vanity its fubjedls, thefe effects are not 
iiirely to be attributed to the wifdom of its 
counfels, or to the valour of its forces, as 
they now exift, but arife from the lplendor 
of its former exploits, and the merited cele¬ 
brity of its ancient chara&er. It is true that 
thefe exploits were difgraced by perfidy and 
treachery, and ftained by violence and ra¬ 
pine ; and while their crimes exhibited an 
energy in purfuit, and a brilliancy in fuccefs, 
the claim of the Turks to national pre-emi¬ 
nence flood undifputed; but in the ener¬ 
vating lap of floth, tie ferocious conqueror 

has 
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llas degenerated into a torpid barbarian, whofa' 
only marks of former proweis are to be traced, 
in the infolence of.his prefent demeanour, and. 
the fullen affedtation of his fancied dignity. 

The Ottoman power and name originated 
in Othman (according to the Arabic pronun¬ 
ciation, or Of/nan according to the Perhan^ 
who, about the year 1300, affumed the title 
of fultan , and eftablifhed his empire at Prufa 
in Bithynia: but in order to take a view of 
the progrefs of the Turks, we muft trace 
their hiftory ftill higher up, and confider not 
only their own origin, but that of the Sara¬ 
cen kalifs, whom they fupplanted.' 

The yaft extent of continent, which, fpread- 
ing from the eaftern parts of Europe and 
the north of Africa, comprehends the greater 
part of Afia, has been the fource of many 
populous nations, and the feat of many ex¬ 
tensive empires, which have arifen with a 
' rapidity only to fall as quickly into ruins. In 
the early hiftory of thefe countries, new ir¬ 
ruptions and new conquerors continually fiiC4 
ceeded each other, and the power of found¬ 
ing an empire feems feldom to have been 
attended with the ikill requifite for main¬ 
taining it. Some, however, among the nu* 
merous hordes which then fucceflively pre¬ 
vailed, arofe to a greater height, and efta- 
blifhed a more lafting name than others'. 
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The different branches of Tartars (or Ta* 
tars) from the north, and the Arabians from 
the fbuth, carried their arms over extenfive 
regions, and founded great and permanent 
empires. 

It will not here be requifite to follow the 
victorious prophet Mahomed, who, by the 
fafcination of his religion, as much as by the 
terror of his fword, fubjeCted fo many na¬ 
tions ; fuffice it to fay, that his empire, fo 
founded, was, within 2po years after his 
death, extended by his fucceffors, the kalifs 
or commanders of the faithful, over the north 
of Africa and great part of Alia : befides 
which they had made great progrefs in the 
fbuth of Europe, having overrun almoft all 
Spain, and entered Sicily, Italy, and France, 
The feat of their government was efta- 
blifhed at Bagdad, whence iffued the man¬ 
dates of their fpiritual defpotifm over this 
wide extent of territory; but as an empire 
fo haftily railed, and fo unconnected in its 
parts, was not eafily held together, and as 
the commander of the faithful with the in- 
creafe of power acquired alfo habits of luxury 
ill adapted to the art of governing, their 
power was foon deftined to fail under the 
fword of more hardy competitors. 

Such competitors were found in the Tartar 
(more properly Tatar) iiatipns, by whom 
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were; furrounded. The moll ancient re-* 
cords of this part of the world defcribe the 
Scythian or Tatar tribes as the invaders of 
their lefs ferocious neighbours. Their name 
has been very generally applied to the inha¬ 
bitants of thole vaft deferts and mountains 
Spreading from China to the Danube, and 
who, whether of fimilar or different origin, 
have at various times poured out their 
fwarms on all the furrounding countries. 
The Turkmans, or Turks, were a tribe of 
thefe Tatars, whofe original feat was beyond 
the Cafpian fea, from whence, incited by the 
defire of plunder, they defcended about the 
year 800, and feized upon Armenia, from 
them called Turcomania. 

At this time the Perfian empire was ruled 
by governors, who were nominally fubjedl to 
the Saracen kalifs, but Mahmud, the Gaz- 
oevide, one of thefe governors, having ex¬ 
tended his empire * frOm Tranfoxiana to Is¬ 
pahan, and from the Cafpian fea to the In¬ 
dus, was inverted by the kalif with the 
title of fultan. Upon the fucceffion of his 
fon Maffud f to this dignity, a body of Turks 
under Tongrul Beg (known in fome of our 
hiftories by the name of Tangrolipix) either 
invited by the Perfians as auxiliaries, or at- 

♦ A. D. 997. t A. 1038. 

tacking 
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tacking them as invaders (for the hiftorical 
accounts differ) obtained pofTeffion of that 
kingdom. It is fuppofed to be about this 
time that the Turks embraced the religion of 
Mahomed, and the kalif having called them 
to his affiftance againft the rebellious emirs, 
conftituted the victorious Tongrul temporal 
lieutenant of the commander of the faithful *. 
From-this dignity the ftep was fhort to the 
attainment of the whole power of the ka- 
lifat, to which a defeendant of Gengis-khan 
finally put an end, in the perfon of the kalif 
Muftazem -f. 

Meanwhile new opponents were rifing 
againft.the Turks, who, fcar'ce fettled in their 
new conquefts, were obliged to yield them 
to frefh hordes of invaders. The more 
northern Tatars prefling upon the Turks, 
as one fwarm of thofe barbarians inceflantly 
protruded another, harafled them in their 
newly acquired Perfian empire, and finally 
obliged them to relinquifli it in purfuit of 
frelh conquefts to the fouth. It was about 
the year J2oo that the Turks yielded the 
kingdom of Perfia to the Tatars; but pre¬ 
viously to this they had themfelves extended 
their arms over the greater part of Afia 
Minor, whither they now retreated-, and fixed 
the feat of their empire at Iconium, in Ci- 
* A. D. 1055. f A. D. 1239, 

licia. 
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licia, fince Karatnahia. Here too they were 
prelTed by the Tatars, and it was at this 
time that the European mania of the cru- 
fades having a fecond time broken out, the 
Turks found therhfelves obliged to cede the 
whole of Paleftine to the Chriftians*. It was 
not long before they regained this country, 
taking Jerufalemf, and putting to the/word, 

<without diJiinEiion or mercy , man , woman ,. arid 
child. 

The government which the celebrated Sa- 
lah-uddin, (or Saladin) had eftablilhed, was 
alfo about this time overthrown by the 
Mamluks (who retained the independent 
poffeffion of that country till the beginning 
of the 16th century) and various other con- 
tefts arifing in the Turkilh empire, it fell 
for a time into fmall independent fovereign- 
ties, aird remained without a head until the 
rile of Othman, who lirft affumed the name 
of fultan, and from whom therefore our ac¬ 
count of the Ottoman race properly begins. * 
Before we proceed to' an hiftorical detail 
of the ads of.the leveral fultans, I fhall 
briefly notice the caufes of the former great- 
nefs of the Turks; which*may be redueed 
- to the following heads: 

1 ft. Their conftant thirft after univerfal 

* A. D. 1229. t A.D. I2 3 +* * 

monarchy, 
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monarchy, looking, on the whole world as 
their property; and the propagation of their 
religion, excited by Ipiritual as well as tem¬ 
poral motives, never negledling to feize on 
ap advantage, as they were un re drained by 
any lcruples of injudice, or of breach of faith, 
oaths, or treaties. 

adly. Their concord in matters of religion, 
and date. 

3 dly. Their peribnal courage in war, dill 
increafed by fuccefs, and by the enthufiafm 
of religion. 

4thly. Their general devotion to their fo- 
vereign, and the obedience of the foldiery and 
people to their' fuperiors and commanders, 
to a degree hitherto unknown in hidory. 

5thly. Their drift obfervance of their an¬ 
cient military difcipline, their military edu¬ 
cation, and the early acquaintance with arms, 
not ’of the foldiery only, but of the whole 
people. 

6thly. Their great temperance, and con- 
fequent health and vigour of body. 

ythly. The plunder of their enemies, the 
great rewards attending extraordinary valour, 
the crown of martyrdom waiting for thofe 
who died in battle, and the road of honour 
and power being open to every common 
lbldier, who might hope to become grand 

vizir. 
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vizir, and even to be allied to his fove- 
reign. 

8thly. The fevere and never failing in- 
ftantanepus punifhment inflicted on difobe- 
dience, difloyalty, dilorder, or cowardice. 

9 thly. The military genius'of their fove- 
Veio-ns, who always were at the head oftheir 
armies, and their power unreftraihed either 
by civil or religious laws. 

iothly. Their great refources for recruit¬ 
ing their armies, every Mahomedan thinking 
himfelf obliged, when called upon, to take 
the field, at the fame time that they had a 
continual fupply of troops in the children of 
their Chriftian captives, whom they edu¬ 
cated in the Mahomedan religion, and train¬ 
ed to the ufe of arms. 

Hence it is very eafy to account for the 
wide extent of their victories; nor ought we 
to be aftonifhed, that they conquered the 
whole dominions of the kalifs, the Greejc 
empire, Macedonia, Epirus, Peloponnefus, 
Servia, Bofnia, Bulgaria, Syria, Paleftine, 
Egypt, &c. particularly when we recollect 
that their opponents were moftly very in¬ 
ferior to them in all the requifites for mili¬ 
tary excellence. 

In thofe barbarous ages, when, the Chrif¬ 
tian ftates, governed by courtiers, priefts, 

or, 
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or women, difplayed no traces of intelledlual 
energy ; when their feudal government, their 
ignorance of political oeconomy, and their 
want of lyftem in financial and military 
arrangements, reudered them individually 
weak and contemptible ; and when extended 
views of general politics, of mutual alli- 
ances,*and of a balance of power, being un¬ 
known, they could not be coufolidated into 
one powerful confederacy ; it was then that 
the Turks exhibited a fuperior brilliancy of 
character, and built up a mighty and extenfive 
•empire. Their civil and military inflitutions 
were far fuperior to thole of their cotempo- 
rafies; their temperament of mind and body, 
naturally ardent, was inflamed by thq pre¬ 
cepts of a fanguihary religion, which incited 
them to conqueft by the moft flattering pro- 
mifes of fenfual gratification ; and they were 
led againft enemies they delpiled by chiefs 
of Angular flrill, bravery, and ambition.' The 
Ottoman' empire, governed by a fucce Ifion of 
1 great men, from Othman I. to Mahmoud IV. 
with fcardely a. fingle exception, thus ob¬ 
tained an eminent rqmtation,JvhirA if wid$)y 
extended the limits of its territory. 

It mud be 6wned that their fame, how¬ 
ever gre.at as conquerors, has never entitled 
them to any other homage,'has never yanked 
therfi among the" benefactors or ihliru&drs of 
8 mankind; 
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mankind, i they h^celydeferve. even to be 
reckoned among the fpecies. Intent upon 
vi&ory, they havefioptat no means to profoeutf 
their plan of univerfal monarchy ; violating every 
principle. &f jujlic-e and.national.faith ; ytftgcking 
their. neighbour}: without provocation^ ty/thoUt 
claim, without even alledging a reafqtofor their 
conduct ; maffacring the vanquijhed without 
pity, or fparing-their lives only to force them to 
a fiavery the mojl degrading; feizing on their 
wives and daughters ,. felling, or dijhonouring 
them, regardlefs of the domefic mifery of tfo 
unhappy Merers, 

W/t feaye feen, in other countries, particu¬ 
lar reigns Or epochas marked' with actions 
as difgraceful; but that period or that reign 
was evdr b.eheld by the nation itfelfj at leaft 
by the virtuous part of it, with the indignation 
itdeferved.; hut hereds a fyfietn of wickednofs 
-and abomination transferred from the origin of 
the nation to. its pojierity' to this very day, con<- 
firmed by their religion, and approved by thofe 
who call tkemfelves the priejls of God. Where- 
ever the Turks have eftabliftied their domi¬ 
nion, fcience and commerce, the comforts 
and the knowledge of mankind, have alike 
decayed. Not only have they exemplified 
,barbarism and intolerance in their own cou- 
du6f, but they have extinguifihed the flame of 
genius and knowledge in others, breaking 

and 
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and defacing even the monuments of ancient 
art with a kind of favage exultation, and 
proving themfelves the real fcourges of the 
human race- 

We now proceed to an hiftorical furvey of 
the ufurpations of their fovereigns, begin¬ 
ning with 

OTHMAN t 

It was by degrees that this prince (adefcen* 
dent of the celebrated Gengis-Khan) reduced 
under his fubje&ion mod of the toparehiesy 
or petty fovereignties, into which, the Turk¬ 
man empire of Karamania had fallen. When 
he firft aflumed the title of Tultan;. he p»f~ 
felfed the fovereignty of a final! diftridf, the 
capital of which was Kara-ctiifar . Here he 
eftabliftied his government, and, purfuing hi* 
conquefts, took PruJa in Bithynia, and made 
it the feat of the Ottoman empire or king¬ 
dom (for not till the taking of Conftanti- 
nople did the fultans affume the title of im- 
perator) which now extended over the great- 
eft part of Afia Minor. He died in 1328, 
and was lucceeded by 

ORKHAN. 

This prince having taken Nike by furprife, 
and made flaves of all its inhabitants, re¬ 
moved his court thither. When he had ex¬ 
tended 
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tended his conquefts to the Hellefpont, his 
ambition and zeal to propagate Mahomedan- 
ifm would not fuffer him to flop there ; he 
croffed it, and took Gallipoli. He died in 
1359, having been a moft unjuft and inve¬ 
terate enemy to the Chriftians. 

A MUR AT I. 

Succeeded to his predeceffor’s projedts of 
ufurpation of the country, and extirpation of 
the religion of the Chriftians. 

He took Adrianople in 1362, and made 
it the feat of his empire, as moft conveniently 
feated to extend his conquefts on the Chrif¬ 
tians. Amurat, as has been before obferved, 
formed the .celebrated body of foldiers called 
yenilkari or janizaries, which afterwards be-' 
came the ftrength of the Turkifh army. He 
took Servia, and its capital Nifla, and Ap- 
polonia near Mount Athos. Having a quar¬ 
rel with the fultan of Karamania, he fubdued 
his country, but did not dethrone him, as he 
was his fon in law, but thus laid the foun¬ 
dation of the extenfive empire of the Otto¬ 
mans in Alia. 

'Amurat was ftabbed, in 1390, by a wounded 
Chriftian foldier, after he had gained a great 
battle, in which he gave no pardon, and 
maffacred afterwards an incredible number of 
Chrijlians. Ever fince this event, all Chrif- 

L tian 
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tian ambafladors and their fuite, admitted 
to the fultan ? s prefence, are held by both 
their arms by two chamberlains during the 
time they are in the audience room. He fub- 
dued a great part of Thrace,.(or Romania) 
leaving to the Greek emperor little more 
than the city of Conftautinople. 

BAYAZET I. 

On his acceflion to the throne he immediate¬ 
ly Jlrangled his younger brother Jacub. This 
was the hr ft inftance of the fanguinary cuf- 
tom, afterwards fo frequent, of putting to 
death princes of the royal blood. 

In the firft year of his reign he took Cra- 
tova in Servia, which was yielded to him on 
condition that the Chriftian inhabitants fhould 
depart with life and liberty ; but he fent fol- 
diers after them, and murdered them all 
1 without mercy. He entered into Bofnia, 
and brought away all the inhabitants whom 
he judged ufeful, and made flaves of them. 
■He crofted the Danube (the firft time the 
Turks pafled it) and committed horrid cruel¬ 
ties in Walachia, from which he afterwards 
exafted a yearly tribute. He befieged Con- 
ftantinople twice, and had nearly taken it; 
but the great Tamerlane came to its relief, 
and overcame Bayazet in the greateft battle 
that was ever fought. Being taken prifoner, 

he 
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he was put into an iron cage (as he told Ta¬ 
merlane he would have done by him had ho 
been his prifoner) againft the bars of which 
he beat out his brains in 1399* Nature has 
not produced many more cruel and mere dels 
tyrants, nor ever a more inveterate enemy 
to Chriftians, or to all countries he thought 
he could conquer. The Turks were now ar¬ 
rived at the height of cruelty, treachery, and 
third of conqueft. 

MAHOMET I. 

Soon after his acceffion he killed his brothers; 
fome of them not till after a long civil war. 
He regained all his father had loft, but had 
not time to augment it much, as he died in 
1422. 


AMURAT II. 

Eldeft: ion of Mahomet. He ftrangled his 
brother Muftafa. In 1432, he took Thefla* 
lonica (or Salonica) and put men , women,- 
and children to the Jword,, except thofe re- 
ferved for luft: or hard labour. The cruel¬ 
ties here committed cannot be deferibed, any 
more than the horrid ravages which he com¬ 
mitted in Hungary. He invaded and fub- 
dued Servia (contrary to his league with the 
prince of it, his father-in-law) dejlroying all 
before him. He entered into Tranfilvania, 
l .2 and 
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'and killed men , women , and children , as far 1 as 
he penetrated ; he did the fame in Walachia, 
and burnt the villages and towns; all kinds 
of tortures, and cruelty in its moil dreadful 
fhape, were praflifed on the Chriftians. The 
famous Scanderberg, a native of Epirus, great¬ 
ly checked him. 

In 1445, Amurat took Peloponnefus and 
all Greece; he facrificed 600 prifonerS to the' 
foul of his father, ravaged the country, and 
deftroyed every thing pleafant, beautiful, or 
grand, and repeated his accuftomed cruelties. ■ 
He greatly enlarged the Turkifh dominions, 
augmented the body of janizaries, and made 
them more formidable than they had been 
before. This cruel tyrant and invader of 
Chriftian ftates died of age, and grief at hi3 
ill fuccefs again# Scanderberg, in Auguft 
1450; he was, however, more faithful in 
obferving treaties than any of his predecef- 
fors, or even than his openent the King of 
Hungary; but he never made treaties but in 
diftrefs, and when he defpaired of conquer¬ 
ing. 

MAHOMET II. 

The greateft warrior of all the Turkifh ful- 
tans, and the moft cruel tyrant that ever fate on 
the throne of the Ottomans, or on any other 
throne. Mahomet II. eldeft fon of the late 

Amurat, 
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Amurat, began his infamous reign by the 
murder of his two brothers. His next a£t 
was to offer a league with the emperor of 
Conflantinople and the defpot of Servia, his 
Grandfather by the mother’s fide, but at the 
fame time he made preparations for the fiege 
of Conflantinople. He never kept his word, 
his promifes, his leagues, or even his moil 
folemn oaths on the Koran, longer than fuited 
his purpofe. He was a monfter of perfidy,, 
of cruelty, and injuftice, and he is “ the 
« glory of the annals of the Ottoman race” 

He took Conflantinople the 29th of May, 
i 4 53. “ The emperor was, happily for him, 
killed in defending it. The barbarians en¬ 
tered the city, howling more horribly than 
the beaftsof the foreft with thirft of blood; 
they flew defencelefs men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, by thoufands, without the leaft refpeft 
to dignity or beauty, to age or youth, to fex 
or condition. All who could, fled to the 
church of St. Sophia, hoping that the fa- 
crednefs of the place would infpire refpedl 
for the duties of man, of whatever religion 
he be; they were there all flain, except a 
very few, referved for purpofes worfe than 
death; and the church was converted into a 
ftable. Every common foldier had permif- 
fion, for three days, to maffacre, to violate, 
apd to pillage without reftraint. Riches 

X. 3 were 
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were Worfe than poverty, and beauty worfe 
than deformity. A hundred thoufand bar¬ 
barians fatisfied their avarice, their favage 
cruelty, and their brutal luft, or all. No 
tongue can defcribe their miiery, Three 
long days and three long nights the air was 
fhaken with their cries. The fultan heard 
them in his camp, and they lulled him to deep. 
The dogs ran into the fields howling with 
compaflion, or leaped into the fea. 

“ After three days, the few Chriftians, 
{pared for the cruel purpofes of the con¬ 
querors, were driven like hogs into the fields. 
The fultan entered the city; his horfe was 
flopped lometimes by heaps of the (laughter-' 
ed, and fometimes waded through pools of 
blood. He made in the holy temple of St, 
Sophia a fumptuous feafl for his pafhas and 
officers, and as he fate banquetting he caufed 
to be killed, for his diverfion and that of his 
guefts, great numbers of his prifoners of the 
firft diflin&ion for birth, eminence, and learn¬ 
ing, among whom were many of the late em¬ 
peror’s relations; and thefe feafts he repeated 
daily till he had deftroyed all the Grecian no¬ 
bility, priefls,' and perfons of learning or note, 
who had fallen into his hands, of both fexes 
> and all ages. Many Venetian fenators, and 
Genoefe nobles, and rich merchants, were 

among 
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among the prifoners; they were in like man¬ 
ner murdered for his diverfion while he was 
feafting, and to entertain his court. 

Thus ended the Greek empire! Thus 
was founded the feat of the Turkifh empire, 
which fome Chriftian princes have fince 
thought it juftice to defend from the attacks 
of other Chriftian princes, and from the 
ftruggles of the wretched remainder of an 
injured and unhappy people, ever fince liv¬ 
ing in miferable bondage! 

Unprovoked, theTurks attacked them, and 
never ceafed till they had ufurped the throne 
of their empire, as they had done thofe of 
fo many other ftates and kingdoms, murder¬ 
ing millions in cold blood, and by tortures 
of the moft unheard of barbarity. 

He took Servia, and the empire of Tra- 
pizonde, putting all the family of the em¬ 
peror to death. After triumphing over the 
Venetians, he took Otranto in -Italy, and 
murdered all the inhabitants, according to 
the Turkilh cuftom, except a few he chofe 
out to make flaves of. 

He died (by poifon as fuppofed) in the 
year 1481, after having put to death above 
800,000 Chriftians of both fexes. 


l 4 
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BAYAZET II. 

Eldeft Ton of the late fultan, had a long 
civil war to fuftain againft his brothers, 
whom he had not an opportunity of feizing 
and putting to death when he fucceeded to 
the throne. He formed a projedf of putting 
to death the whole corps of janizaries, but, 
as it was difcovered, it became impraflicable. 
He attacked without provocation the Vene¬ 
tians, and committed horrid maffacres: he* 
alio attacked' the Egyptians. After a trou- 
blefome reign, he was depofed by his fon, 
and poifoned, in 1512. 

SELIM I. 

The greateft monfter of this monftrous 
race. After poifoning his father, he ftrangled 
his elder brother, and murdered his five fons ; 
he caught another brother, and firangled 
him alfo. He made great conquefts over 
the Perfians, and in Alia, and took Cairo 
after a hard ftruggle with the Mamaluks. 
After a bloody reign, he died a lamentable 
death of a cancer in his reins, as he was 
planning an attack on Italy and Rhodes, in 
September 1520. He commanded his fon 
to turn his arms againft the Chriftians, and 
left him many wife, but dreadfully fanguinary 
precepts. 


SOLIM AN 
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SOLIMAN ll. 

Having freed himfelf from apprehenfion 
on the fide of Perfia and Egypt, he directed 
his attempts againft the Chriftians, and foon 
took Rhodes from the knights of St. John, 
who had held it for two hundred years. The 
fentiments of the Turks may be gathered 
from his fpeeches to the grand mafter, after 
he had figned, and {worn to ohferve, the ca¬ 
pitulation. 

“ Although I might jujlly and worthily 
“ infringe the articles I have prefcribed 
“ with fuch an enemy (that is, a Chrijiian) 
“ from whole deferved puniftiment neither 
“faith nor oath ought to fay a moft juft con- 
“ queror ; yet I have determined to. be gra- 
“ cious and liberal to thee if thou wilt, by 
“well-doings, amend thy life, and to give 
“ thee great preferment in my fervice,” 
&c. The grand mafter in a noble fpeech. 
anfwered, “ that he preferred death;”, which, 
fo aftonilhed Soliman, that he promifed to 
obferve the articles of the capitulation. Op 
the grand mafter’s departure from Rhodes, 
Soliman told him, “ What I have done unto 
“ thee was not for hatred, but. defire of fo- 
“ vereignty.”—“ I neerl not war for riches” 
(in that he fpoke not truth, as the Turkilh. 
Jiiftory proves by fafls) “ but for honour,. 

“ fame,' 
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“ fame, and immortality, and the extenfion 
of my empire; for it is the property of a 
“ fovereign, royally defcended, by ftrong hand 
* c to take from others, and to invade others, 
u not from a covetous mind, but from the 
“ honourable defire of rule and fovereignty; 
“ for while my neighbour ftandeth I count 
** it juft by force of arms to remove him.” 

He then attacked Hungary, took Bnda, 
and murdered the garrifon, which had capitu¬ 
lated. He entered into Auftria with fire and 
fword : u The old were jlain, the young led 
“ into captivity, women ravijhed before their 
“ hufband's faces, and then fain with their 
** children, infants ript out of their mother's 
“ wombs, others taken from their breafs, cut in 
u pieces , or thruf upon pointedfakes, and other 
“ incredible cruelties He laid fiege to Vi¬ 
enna, but finding a moft defperate refiftance 
raifed the fiege, andi before he withdrew 
jnajfacred all his pr if oners, men, women, and 
children. This fiege coft him 80,000 men. 
He made John king of Hungary tributary 
to him, entered again into Auftria, and re¬ 
peated his cruelties, killing at one time 
4,060 prifoners. He took, in 1534, Bagdad, 
all Aflyria, and Meiopotamia, formerly fepa- 
rate kingdoms, but then belonging to Perfia, 
He lent 200,000 men into Macedonia, to be 
tranfported into Italy, and a&ually landed a 

part 
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part of this array in Apulia* and took Caf- 
trum. Turning his forces, however, from 
Italy againft the Venetians, he befieged 
Corfu, but not fucceeding, he carried away - 
16,000 young people of the ifland into per» 
petual flavery, yet he made other conquefts on 
them during a long war. He again came 
to Buda, and converted Hungary into a* 
Turkifli province, making an alliance with 
the French to attack the Emperor. He : 
made a fruitlefs attempt on Malta, but car¬ 
ried off from Goza 6,300 young people into 
flavery. The Turks then attacked and took 
Tripoly, belonging to the order of Malta, 
but did not keep the capitulations, as they 
faid no faith was to be kept with dogs. Ali 
Pafha of Buda invaded Upper Hungary, and 
took Temefwar, and, contrary fo the capitula¬ 
tion, murdered the garrifon. 

Soliman, being fufpicious of his fon Muftafa, 
caufed him to be ftrangled in his prefence, but 
afterwards found he was innocent; he ftran¬ 
gled alfo Muftafa’s fon. Chihangar, another 
fon of Soliman, killed himfelf in defpair. He 
caufed a third fon Bayazet, together with 
five of his children, to be ftrangled. He 
fent a fleet and army againft Malta, attacked 
it a fecond time, and took the fort of St. 
Elmo; but meeting with great lofs raifed 
the fiege, In fhort, after doing in various 

parts 
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parts of the world much mifchief to the 
Chriftians, and committing every where- 
great cruelties, he died of a bloody flux, the 
4th of September, 1566. 

SELIM II. 

Set the ruinous example to his lucceflors 
of not going himfelf to the wars, and of carry¬ 
ing them on by lieutenants. He foon fought 
a pretence to declare war againft the Vene¬ 
tians, who, in this bloody conteft, loft Cyprus 
and a part of Dalmatia. The Turkifti cha¬ 
racter no where, appears in a worfe light than 
in the hiftory of.this war. He fent an army 
into Moldavia againft the way wode. At laft 
a peace was made, to which the Turks fwore 
[even times ; yet the waywode was murdered 
by the paiha, unmindful of his oaths. They 
then overran Moldavia, putting all the nobi¬ 
lity, and many thoufands of others, to the 
fword ; and all Walachia fell into their hands 
in 1574. The 9th of December this fame 
year Selim died. 

A MUR AT III, 

Eldeft fon of the late fultan, whole death 
was concealed, as was ufual, till the new ful¬ 
tan arrived, fucceeded to the throne. The 
janizaries, who had a cuftom in interregnums 
to plunder and even maflacre their fellow- 
citizens, the Chriftians and Jews, were dif- 

appointed 
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difappointed and murmured, and he was 
obliged to give them large funis to appeafe 
them. On his acceffion, he caufed five of 
his brethren to be ftrangled in his prefence. 
Though he was of a peaceful temper, he 
continued his father’s wars, becaufe he 
feared to be thought to degenerate from the 
Ottoman princes, but went not himfelf into 
the field. In Odtober 1575, he penetrated 
into Ruflia and Poland, and made great 
(laughter. It was debated in the divan, whe¬ 
ther the league with the Chriftians or that 
with the Perfians ihould be broken; for they 
hold it lawful, when it is in the intereft of 
the empire, to break all oaths and treaties 
with thofe of a different faith with them- 
felves. It was determined to make war againft 
Perfia. The event of this war was favourable 
to him. It was attended with their ulual 
cruelties. The janizaries having now loft 
their fubmiffion, and in a great part their dis¬ 
cipline, began to kill their commanders 
whenever they were diflatisfied with them. 
Amurat had permitted their children to be 
enrolled in their corps. He made war on 
the emperor of Germany, and, as ufual, 
caufed much defolation. He died the 18 th 
of January 1595. 

MAHOMED III. 

Eldeft Ion of the late fultan. He put to death 

all 
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all his brothers (in number nineteen) and 
ten of his father’s wives, whom he fuppofed 
might be with child. The janizaries, not- 
withftanding the new fultan’s prefence, plun¬ 
dered the city, and had nearly plundered the 
paiacfe alfo, and killed the fultan. He at find 
carried on his wars againft the German em¬ 
peror by his pafhas, but not being fuccefsful, 
he went himfelf to Buda with 200,000 men, 
and having taken Agria, returned to Coti- 
ftantinople. This war was conduced with 
various fuccefs, but with great fury. When 
the Turks took Alba-regalis, by capitulation, 
the Chriftians were to march out in fafety 
with their arms, but the Turks put them all 
to death, as well inhabitants as 3,000 foldiers. 
The infolence of the janizaries became very 
great, and they were continually mutinying 
and fighting: with the other foldiers. The 
pafhas in many provinces rebelled, • and the 
fultan through fear made peace with them, 
pardoned them, and confirmed them in their 
offices; but he put to death other pafhas 
who were in his pd’wer, which caufed thofe 
who had any thing to apprehend to rebel 
again; He put to death his own fbn and his 
Ion’s mother, on fufpicioi? of £ defign to de¬ 
throne him. The janizaries attempted to de- 
pofe him. Whilft treating with the emperor 
of Germany for peace, he died at Conftan- 
tinople, in January 1604, 


ACHMET 
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The fecond fon (the eldeW having been Wrang¬ 
led by his father) fucceeded to the throne at the 
age of fifteen. The Turks were not earneft 
with the negotiation for peace, but wanted to 
deceive and fall on the Germansthe war 
therefore continued, but at length peace was 
concluded in 1607. There was nothing 
very remarkable in his other wars with dif¬ 
ferent nations. In his 23d year, he beat his 
fultana, who was mother of a daughter, and 
wounded and trod on her, becaufe fhe had 
Wrangled one of his fiWers Waves, of whom he 
had become enamoured. The fultana, hav¬ 
ing heard of this amour, fent for her. Wrangled 
her, and put her clothes on one of her own 
Waves, whom file lent to the fultan, and on 
her return Wrangled'her alfo, as Wie had, done 
many others, who appeared to be with child 
of the fultan,— 'This anecdote jhews the defpot- 
ifm of this government, even among the women of 
theferaglio. He died 15th November 1617. 

MUSTAFA I. 

The brother of the late fultan, who had been 
preferved, but with fuch fecrecy that it was 
fcarcely known whether he was alive or dead. 
During his brother’s reign, the council had 
determined he fhould be preferved, as Achmet 
was Du( fifteen years old, and there were only 

thefe 
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thefe two- heirs to the thjro.ne, but that hd 
thould be kept in dole confinement. Muf- 
tafa, being twenty-five years of age, was 
drawn out of a cell, and proclaimed fultan. 
I le liecame uncommonly cruel; he caufcd 
young Ofman, deleft i'on of Achmet, to be con- 
fiued°under a ftrong guard, and put to death 
the other fons of Achmet. He offered many 
indignities to the Chriftian ambaffadors—in¬ 
deed, in the laft reign, the Europeans in Con- 
ftantinople were all ordeied to be flam, but 
the vizir and other great officers difluaded 
the fultan from this ftep. When Achmet had 
children of his own, it was determined to put 
Muftafa, his brother, to death ; and though it 
was concluded in the council of the divan , yet' 
Achmet was diverted from it by omens. 

When an emperor mounted the throne, it 
was ufual to put to death his brothers and 
nephews ; but when he had children grown 
up, he entrufted them with governments 
and the command of armies; this cuftonl 
had now ceafed. When the father died, 
the vizir kept his death, if poffible, lecret 
till the new fultan arrived, who gene¬ 
rally contrived to feize his brothers and 
put them to death; fometimes they fled, 
but they were generally caught fooner or 
later, and put to death. It is for this reafon, 
that the fultan always goes to fame mofque in 
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the dity to public prayers every Friday* or 
ihows himfelf in public, for otherwife the 
people imagine he is dead* and make a re¬ 
bellion; 

When the late fuitan, Achmet* found death 
approach, his coulifellors advifed him to fet¬ 
tle the fuccefllon, his own children being 
young. He fent for his brother* and told him 
his refolution of making choice of him to 
fucceed to the throne* which much amazed 
him, as the empire belonged to his own fon. 
He recommended to him the children he had 
by the fultana, entreating him to ufe them as 
he. had done him* leaving the children he had 
by concubines to his diferetion. 

Muftafa, nearly an idiot, by his cruelties 
became fo odious, that the grand vizir, who 
was gone againft the Perfians, returned with 
his army, depofed him, fent him to his prifon 
again, not having reigned a year, and placed 
Olman on the throne. 

OSMan I. 

He fent a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
landed at Manfredonia, and carried off 1,600 
{laves. He made war againft Poland, and 
marched himfelf at the head of 300,000 men, 
with 300 field pieces and 100 double cannon, 
but he had no fuccefs, and-was reduced to fue 
for peace. 

* M Contrary 
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Contrary to the advice of his minivers, 
the fultan married, without any pomp, the 
grand-daughter of a fultana who had been 
married to a pafha, only for her beauty, but 
a bad conftru&ion was put on this a£tion, his 
anceftors of late years not having ufually 
taken wives of a Turkifh race, on account of 
their relations. 

The fultan, who had Been difcontented 
with the janizaries ever lince his difgrace in 
Poland, meditated revenge againft them, and 
at lad: determined to abolifh a corps now 
grown too formidable, and having loft their 
ancient difcipline and fubordination, had be¬ 
come mutinous and interfered with the affairs 
of government. Contrary to their inftitution, 
they had married, and entered into trades; 
their children were allb janizaries, a privilege 
conceded to them in a former reign, and they 
were more pleafed to ftay at home, than to 
face the dangers of a foreign campaign. His 
vizir promifed to provide him a new foldiery 
of the Curds (who inhabit the mountains be¬ 
tween Smyrna and Mount Lebanon,) 40,000 
of whom were to be enrolled as his body 
guards; the pafhas of tho provinces were to 
train up to arms a certain number of the in¬ 
habitants, to be ready to ferve in foreign 
wars, and to conftitute a greater army than 
any of his predeceffors, and enable him to 
§ make 
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make greater conquefts at far lefs expence. 
It was agreed between the fultan and vizir, 
that the former fhould go into Afia on fome 
pretence, as that of going to vifit Mecca, or to 
reduce Sidon, which had rebelled ; but the 
fultan was not cautious enough in his prepa¬ 
rations, melting metals, conveying away all 
his treafures, and ufing imprudent expreffions 
and threats to the janizaries. In the mean 
time the vizir had provided 20,000 men in 
Afia, on whom he could depend, befides all 
the force of the emir of Sidon, whom he had 
gained, under pretence of a war againft Perfiat 
AtDamafcus, the fultan was to cut off all his 
guards, and flay there till he had regulated 
his new army, then to return to ConflantL- 
nople, to deftroy the janizaries, fpahies, tama- 
riots, and all their officers, to fettle a new 
government, and change the name- of the 
city. He then hoped to conquer all Chrift- 
endom, in the mean time he was to live in 
friendftiip with all powers. 

Certainly this was a well-grounded defign, 
and the reformation of the army had become 
neceflary; the empire languished under in- 
fblent and lazy flaves, and the fultan found 
himfelf dependent on the janizaries for life or 
death, peace or war. A civil conteft, how¬ 
ever, would have been produced ; for the Sol¬ 
diery in Europe would have fet up another 

m 2 fultan; 
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fultan ; but he had all the treafureir If ha 
fucceeded, he would have faved an immenfe 
expence ; for the janizaries now confumed 
alraoff all the revenues of the empire. 

The fold iery, how ever, oppofed the depar¬ 
ture of the fultan, and threatened to fet up 
another in his place. They ran to the fe- 
raglio, but without arms, and demanded that 
he fhould remain in the city of Conftanti- 
nople j that he fhould deliver up the vizir 
and other great officers accufed by them of 
confpiring againfl the flate. The fultan con- 
fented not to go to Afia, but refufed to de¬ 
liver up thofe whom they demanded, and 
perfuaded them to flay till Saturday, which 
was council day—this happened on Wed- 
nefday, 7th May, 1622.—The next day. the 
tumult began again, and the vizir ad- 
vifed the fultan to go to Alia in his own 
boats, but he refuted. The vizir appeared 
in order to appeafe them, but they cut him 
in pieces. The emperor then too late en¬ 
deavoured to crofs over to Afia, and not fuc- 
ceeding, he hid himfelf in a private place/ 
The rebels demanded their fultan and more 
facrifices, and faid they muff have a fultan, 
and that'if he would'not appear, they wpuld 
make another: having waited feme time, they 
refolved to enter the palace, but took a folemn 
oath not to plunder it; they there killed the 

kiflar- 
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kiflar-aga, and not finding fultan Ofman, 
they-demanded Muftafa, who,had been de¬ 
throned ; they found him in a vault, where 
Ofman had put him, with two negro women. 
They carried him to the old feraglio, and 
there left him; Ofman came- out after their 
departure, and having coniiftted with fo me of 
.his friends, it was refolved to fend to the 
women of the old feraglio to put Muftafa tq 
death; but he had a party among thefe women, 
whofe noife alarmed the euard, who refcued 

<3 * * 

him. The next day Ofman wept to the 
college of the janizaries, arid by entreaties, 
had nearly prevailed, but for the indifcretion 
of the janizary-aga, in beginning to threaten 
the janizaries, who thereupon flew him and 
others who came with the fultan. They 
carried Ofman to the new fultan, who only 
nodded confent to what they propofed, and 
he was fent as a prifoner to the Seven Towers, 
The new vizir made by Muftafa knew that 
the ftorm might pafs oyer if Ofman lived; 
a confultation therefore was held by the chief 
officers, and it was determined to fearch how 
paany of the royal blood were left alive, that 
if two remained Ofman fhould be put to 
death. Two of his brothers were found ; 
one about twelve the other about feven years 
of age, and the vizir then went with execu¬ 
tioners to the prifon, and ftrangled Qfman, 

m 3 Thq 
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The foldiers, who did not intend to go fo 
far, foon repented. The pafha of Erzerun 
broke out in open rebellion, and declared 
himfelf the avenger of his prince’s blood. 

MUSTAFA I. (re-enthroned) 

On Saturday, ift June 1622, the capi-aga 
or major-domo, having received a fecret order 
to remove the brothers of the late fultan 
Ofman from their lodgings, and in the night 
to ftrangle them ; as he was performing his 
Command, aided with a few of his execu¬ 
tioners, and carrying away the princes, they 
cried out; the pages running to the noife, and 
encouraged by the kiflar-aga, who had fome 
iufpicion, without further examination killed 
the capi-aga, almoft every order of men 
having now rifen agaihft their own chief. 
That night they lent fecretly to the janizaries 
and fpahies. The foldiers returned in fury 
to the court in favour of the pages, and de¬ 
manded juftice againft thofe who thus would 
have made an end of the Ottoman race, 
only this Muftafa being left alive, who was 
become fo holy a faint that he would not 
people the world with linners, nor endure any 
woman near him. The innocent foltan pro- 
tefted he knew nothing of the matter ; and 
that if foch a command was procured, it was 
obtained fraudulently. He was eafily believed 

himfelf. 
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himfelf, but his mother (another Livia) and 
Daout Paflia, who had married her daughter, 
were vehemently lufpedted. This tumult 
was however appeafed. The ftate of the 
empire was deplorable: the fovereign an idiot, 
the next heir a child, and all the great men 
and beft foldiers either deftroyed, of become 
mutinous and corrupted. 

The Perfians feized this opportunity'to 
recover the province and city of Bagdad. 
Had the Chriftian princes opened their eyes, 
they might alfo have regained much that 
they had loft. 

The vizir took occafion to blame the 
janizar-aga, and to have him and fome other 
palhas fent into exile, to be afterwards ftran- 
gled, to make room for depofing Muftafa, and 
placing on the throne Murat, a child, and 
brother of Ofman’s, who had a ftrong party. 
The janizaries refcued their aga. A new 
faftion now arofe between the partizans of 
Muftafa, the reigning fultan, and of Murat. 
The vizir retired. No fecurity was left for 
any man ; the rebellious foldiers having the 
government in their hands. They adhered 
to the fultan of their own creating ; but the 
lawyers and churchmen (the ulema) planned 
a revolution, and affirmed, publicly, that the 
conftitution was fubverted, the fultan unlaw¬ 
ful, and all thofe who adhered to him guilty 

M 4 of 
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of herefy, in having defpifed the ihflitutiona 
of Mahomed, and thefe notions they fpread 
over all the empire by correfpondence with 
their own body, jo that the whole nation was 
divided in fentiment. 

The foldiers flill continued in their rnuti- 
nous difpofition even in Conflantinople, and 
their infolence grew to fuch a height, that, 
going in troops to the court, they demanded 
all offices of profit; infilled on being flewards 
to the revenues of the mofques; (which 
are great); demanded the farms of the cus¬ 
toms, and committed infufferable outrages. 
The vizir durfl deny them nothing; they 
drank wine in the flreets, contrary to their 
law, and flood in companies in the open 
day, exafting of all Chriftians who paffed, 
money to pay for their wine, flabbing with¬ 
out mercy thofe who refufed to fubmit to 
their extortions. None dared to remonflrate 
with men who had killed their own fove- 
reign. At Smyrna the janizaries affaulted 
the Chriflian confuls, and took money from 
them; nor did they without difficulty efcape 
with their lives. Rebellion appeared in 
feveral provinces, and the treafures were- ex- 
haufled by the immenfe fums given to the 
janizaries at each new acceffion to the throne, 
and by the burden of feveral expenfive wars. 

The fpahies demanded juflice for the death 

Pf 
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of the late fultan, and the punifhment of the 
vizir who had murdered him, but who had 
fince abdicated his office. The janizaries 
prote&ed him, but at length confented to his 
puniihment, and he was carried to the fame 
chamber where the fultan was ftrangled, and 
there met his fate ; he even pointed out the 
corner where the regicide was performed, and 
defired to die there, which was granted. 

O11 20th January, ,1622, a peace with 
Poland was figned by the mediation of the 
Englifh ambaffador. 

The foldiers,i when they wanted money, 
now openly plundered people, fo that it was 
thdught prudent to remove the royal mint 
into the feraglio, (where it has remained to 
this day) and coin all the metal that could be 
found,to fatisfy them. 

The pafha of Erzerun, with feme othet 
pafhas, raifed a great army, and marched to¬ 
wards Conftantinople, declaring his intention 
to reduce the janizaries of the city to obedi¬ 
ence and difcipline; to punifh thofe who had 
murdered the late fultan Ofman, and to ap¬ 
point lawfully a new fultan 1 , who fhould be 
able to govern ; afferting at the fame time 
that Muftafa Was an idiot, governed by a 
woman and by his vizir. The army at Con¬ 
ftantinople refufed to march againft the pafha 
of Erzerun, and the empire was from one end 
to the other in confufion, 

Th<? 
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The chief caufe of this evil was, that their 
three laft emperors had not gone into the 
field themfelves, excepting once, when Ma¬ 
homet III. for the maintenance of his credit 
with the foldiery, went to Hungary, and took 
Agria. The people and minifters were de- 
firous of depofing Muftafa, and placing on the 
throne Murat, brother of Ofman ; but they 
feared that the vizir,, who was in effeft em¬ 
peror, affifted by the janizaries, would main¬ 
tain the fovereign they had placed on the 
throne, and they knew that the low ftate of the 
finances would not allow of giving the ufual 
fums to the janizaries at the acceffion of a 
new fultan; but the report that the pafha of 
Erzerun had declared himfelf the avenger of 
the late fultan, and had put to death all the 
janizaries that fell in his hands, with their 
wives and children ; that he was advancing 
with an army; and that the foldiers fent 
againft him had difbanded, ftruck the jani¬ 
zaries at Gonftantinople with fuch fear, that 
they joined the civil power to depofe Muftafa, 
and place Amurat on the throne, and even 
confented to relinquifh the ufual donations 
made to them on fuch an occafion. Muftafa 
was therefore re-condu< 5 ted quietly $0 his pri- 
fon, and 


SULTAN 
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SULTAN AMUR AT IV. (or MUR AT) 

In 1623, afcended the throne, being only four¬ 
teen years of age. The vizir lent againft 
the palha of Erzerun could or would do no¬ 
thing ; for the beglarbeg of Anatolia had 
joined the palha, and the fpahies were on his 
fide. ■ 

The Coflaks at this period entered the 
Bofphorus with 150 fmall flfips and boats, 
and destroyed Buyukdere and Yenikoi, within 
about twelve or fifteen miles of Conftantino* 
pie, on the European, aiid Stania on the 
Afiatic fide. They returned the next night 
quietly, having alarmed the capital. The pa¬ 
llia of Erzerun and the king of Perfia ravaged 
the countries in Afia. Algiers and Tunis 
began to call; off their allegiance to the porte, 
and to become independent dates. The pa- 
jha of Erzerun, however, was pardoned, and 
admitted to another paflhelik, that of Bofiiia; 
for the porte thought it dangerous to,bring 
matters to the utmofl: extremity, fo low was 
it fallen ; befides, it did not wifli to lee the 
janizaries triumphant, nor was the grand 
leignior, fecretly, difpleafed at the palha’s 
conduft. 

A. D. 1630. The government of t'he em¬ 
pire was chiefly in the hands of four palhas, 

who 
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who had married fitters of the fill tan. Ho 
hiqcifelf was much given to wine, and often 
fliowed himfelf abroad, unlike a prince, 
with debauched young men, fo that con^ 
{piracies were formed againtt him. The 
people were difcontented with hurthenfome 
taxes; the foldiers diforderly, without difcU 
pline, and infolent at receiving no pay; the 
pafhas in the provinces were almoft inde-. 
pendent fovereigns, and the empire ttiook on 
jts weak foundation. 

The head of the fpahilar^agafi (general 
of the fpahies) being cut off, the fpahies re-, 
belled, and the janizaries joined them; they 
threw ftones at and wounded the vizir, 
whom they with threats obliged the< ttiltan 
to depofe, and deliver up to them, when they 
cut him in pieces. They next caufed. the 
paufti to be depofed, and demanded to fee the 
brother of the grand feignior, which was 
granted; they then charged the new vizir 
and mufti to become fecurity for his iife; 
nor was the fedition appeafed till the fob 
diery had flaiii more vidtims, The fultan, in 
the mean time, was contriving haw he could 
get rid of them, and kill his brother, but 
the guarantee of the vizir and mufti faved 
the prince. He made another vizir, and 
confulted with him how to weaken the fol- 
diery; and he really cut ofF a great number 

of 
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sffpahies and janizaries fecretly, fendingthem 
on various pretences to different parts, and 
affaffinating them by night. 

A. D; 1631. Being now become more 
manly, he appeared often on horfeback, with 
a martial air, and exercifing his foldiers in 
.perfon, he reduced them to more obedience. 
But in Afia and in Hungary there were ftill 
feditions amongft the janizaries, who," be- 
caufe they did not receive their pay, killed 
their commanders. 

A. D. 1632. Amurat had now a feventh 
daughter; and though he was much troubled 
that he had no Ton of his favourite Have, yet 
he was fo much in love with her, that he would 
have created her fultana, had not his mother 
protefted againft it, on the ground of its not 
being ufual for any woman to be honoured 
with that title before fhe had fecured the in¬ 
heritance by the birth of a male child. 

He put to death two chiefs of the fjsahies, 
and eight principal janizaries, thinking there¬ 
by to extinguifh thefpiritof fedition; but fear¬ 
ing another infurre£lion, he retired to the old 
feraglio at Scutari, and fortified himfelf. 

He was fo little regardful of the laws of 
nations, that he put the French ambaffador 
into prifon and impaled his interpreter, be- 
fides committing other violences. Soon after 
he made peace with the Perfians, but broke 

it 
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it again immediately. He alio made peace 
with the emperor of Germany. 

A. D. 1633. A' lingular fight was main¬ 
tained between two Englifh merchant fhips 
loading corn (which was then prohibited) in 
the gulph of Vola, againff the whole fleet of 
the captain pafha’s gallies. They killed r ,200 
flaves and a great number of Turks, among 
whom was the captain pafha himfelf, and 
when they could maintain the fight no 
longer, they blew themfelves up. They 
lunk three gallies, and forced the fleet„into 
port to repair. This a£tion is remembered, 
and talked of to this very day in Turkey. 
The matter was compromised at the porte 
for 40,000 dollars; the Englifh only paid 1 
one-third of the fum, the French and Vene¬ 
tians paid the other two-thirds, but why is 
not known. 

A. D. 1634. Murat, being now twenty- 
five years old, took the government entirely 
into his own hands, and determined to make 
himfelf feared. He was fevere with his of¬ 
ficers, and extremely fo with the foldiers, de¬ 
claring that he expe&ed implicit obedience.- 
The people mutinied at fome taxes, when he 
beheaded fifty of the ringleaders. He then 
hanged a kadi, to the great difpleafere of the 
ulema; and went then to Prufa; whence- 
he difpatched a boat to Constantinople to 

bring 
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bring to him the mufti and his {on, both of 
whom he immediately ftrangled.- Thefe ex¬ 
amples ftruck terror into the whole empire; 
for the former emperors but rarely put the 
muftis to death. The particular death allotted 
for muftis is, braying them in a vaft mor¬ 
tar, ufed only for that purpofe;*but it is 
feldom pra&ifed. Murat reflefting on the 
ill effedl that wine had upon him, and on the 
danger of allowing it to be drank by the peo¬ 
ple, ordered, on pain of death, all the wine 
in the town to be {laved out into the 
ftreets. 

He hanged a Venetian merchant for hav¬ 
ing on the top of his houfe a high gallery, be- 
caufe he fuppofed he might thence look into 
the gardens of the feraglio, and imprifoned, 
without aligning any reafon, all the Euro¬ 
pean merchants, who were not releafed till 
they paid 40,000 dollars. He fearched the 
houfes of all the foreign minifters for arms, 
and took away even the fword of the Englifh 
ambaflador. He attacked the Poles with¬ 
out declaring war. An ambaflador was fent 
from Poland; Murat, contrary to cuftcm, 
{poke himfelf, and told him, “ that all Chr'if- 
“ tian kings ought either to receive the Ottoman 
“ laws , or pay him tribute , or try the jharpnefs 
“ of his fword.” He then ordered war to be 
declared again# Poland, though his war with 

Perfla 
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Perfia ftill continued; but the Poles beat th€ 
Turks, and made them fue for peace* which 
the Poles refilled, till the pallia who entered 
their country, and lome others, were put to 
death; Peace was then concluded. The 
captain palha meeting the new French am- 
baflador at lea, going to Conftanfcinople, in- 
fulted him, and caufed him to go on board 
his lhip. After his arrival at Conftantinople* 
the French drogoman, who had broil girt 
complaints againft the captain palha, was 
hanged by order of the fultan, and the-am- 
bafiador forced fuddenly and unexpe&edly on 
board, a ‘lhip, and obliged to depart. 

In April 1634, Murat fet out himfelf for 
the war in Perlia, at the head of 100,000 
men. When he reached Erzerun, he muf- 
tered his army, and found it to confift of 
300,000 fighting men, well difciplined, and 
rendered obedient by his feverity: he him-^ 
felf now fet'them an example of frugality and 
patience, and became temperate. He took 
Rivan, but entering further into Perfia, loft 
avail number of horfes. He utterly de- 
ftroyed Tauris by fire and fword, and re¬ 
turned in December 1.635, leaving his army 
at Aleppo and Damafcus. After his de-* 
parture, the Perfians recovered what they 
had loft, and the people murmured again at 
Conftantinople. The janizaries were diT 

pleafed 
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pleafed at feeing the Boftangees take their 
places as guards of the grand feignior; and 
the ulema were enraged, that feveral of their 
corps, kadis, and others, had been beheaded 
on pretext of faftion. 

Having however now completely eftab- 
lifhed his authority over the military and the 
ulema, he gave loqfe to the violent fe- 
verity of his temper on the moft trifling oc- 
cafions. He puniihed the ufe of tobacco 
with death, and inflicted the fame punilh- 
ment'On his cook, for not feafoning a difh 
according to his palate. To deftroy his fub- 
je6ts formed his daily amufement, either by 
Ihooting them with arrows, as he fate in his 
kiolk on the fhore of the Bofphorus, or 
by firing a carbine at any one who looked 
out of a window at him when failing in his 
boat. Tothefe crimes were added the loweft 
debaucheries, and his chief companions in 
drunkennefs were the revolted Perfian ge¬ 
neral, who had delivered up Revan, and an 
Italian of the feraglio. Murat’s uncontroul- 
able violence now prompted him to attack at 
once Ruffia and Perfia. Railing, therefore, 
a vaft army, he fet out on an expedition 
againft the latter country, but previoufly 
caufed one of his brothers to be ftrangled, 
leaving alive only Ibrahim, the foie fu'rvivor 

n of 
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of the Ottoman race, but weak both in mind 
and body. 

It was now that the vigour of Murat’s 
dilpofition appeared in its full light. He 
took the held in May 1638;, reviewed hi9. 
forces with care, difmiffed the invalids on 
half pay, heard and determined all dilputes in 
the army, and preferved fuch ftri£t difcipline, 
that the countries through which he palled 
fullered none of thofe dreadful hardlhips 
ufually attending the march of a Turkilh 
armv. The reliilt of this campaign was the 
capture of Bagdat, the ancient Babylon, 
which event was loon lucceeded by a peace, 
and Murat returned in triumph to Co'nftan- 
tinople, on the 1 oth June 1639. * 

The Vanetians having greatly buffered by 
the piracies of the Algerines and Tunilin.es, 
ventured to make lome reprilals, which lb 
much offended Murat, that he iffued an im¬ 
mediate order to put to death the Venetian 
ambaffador, and all his countrymen in Tur¬ 
key; and though this order was, bv the 
prudent management of the vizir, recalled, 
yet Venice was threatened with a war, which' 
they only averted by paying 250,000 fe- 
(juins. The language of the kaimakan , on 
this occafion, was, “ we know that the 

other powers of Chriftendom are too weak 
“ to afiiff you, take your choice therefore: 

“ we 
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"it we fell you peace at this price; if you 
“ think it not worth your money, refufe it.” 
Whilft Murat was intent on new hoftilities, 
and railing forces*' though he had pot- deter¬ 
mined whom to attack, he returned to his 
former debaucheries, and was fuddenly car¬ 
ried off by them, on the 8th of February 
1640, in the 17th year of his reign, and 31ft 

of his age. . 

Thus perifhed one of the moft ferocious 
delpots that ever infulted and diigraced 
humanity. Breathing vengeance againft 
Whole nations, he threatened to fubdue all 
Christendom, and impofe on it the yoke of 
Mahomedanifm, and this not from motives 
of fuperftition, fince he defpifed the difilates 
of that religion, and feldom faffed in Rama¬ 
dan, or kept any other of its ordinances. 
So entirely was he a ftranger to family af- 
fe&ion, that he not only murdered his uncle 
and two of his brothers* but often exprefled 
a wiih to be the laft of his race, and.aftually 
deftined the crown for the khan of the Crim 
Tatars'. The activity and energy of his 
mind had enabled him to fupprefs all fedition, 
and to render himfelf completely abfolute; 
but this power he ufed only to the gratifica¬ 
tion of his own avarice, dying pofleffed of 
fifteen millions of gold, though the country 
was in a ftate of poverty. 

N 2 
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IBRAHIM. (A. D. 1640.) 

. Notwithftanding a donation of the crown 
to the Tatar khan, made by Murat, in one 
of his fits of drunkennefs, Ibrahim was una- 
nimoufly raifed by the path as to the throne* 
This prince, who was deformed and weak in 
body,' had his natural imbecility augmented 
by the long confinement which he had un¬ 
dergone in a fmall room, with only a tingle 
window at the top. Coming thus unexpect¬ 
edly to liberty and empire, he was intoxi¬ 
cated by the new pleatures which they pre- 
fented, and giving up the adminiftration of 
government to the former minitters, he de¬ 
voted himfelf entirely to the luxuries of the 
harem. The vizir, tbirfting for military 
glory, projected an attack on the Ruffian for- 
trefs of Afac (or Azof) but this ended only 
in diigrace. The following year, however, 
(1642) re-animated the Turks by the birth 
of an heir to the Ottoman throne. A peace 
was concluded with the German emperor, 
and a league with Perfia. The German 
peace was foon broken by the Turks, who 
made an unfuccefsful attempt to furprife the 
for-trefs of Rab (now called Giavanne.) The 
fears for the extinction of the Ottoman race 
were {till further removed in 1643, by the 
birth of two more Tons to Ibrahim, who daily 

devoted 
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/devoted himfelf, with renewed avidity, to fen- 
fual excefles,- exceeding whatever is related 
of Sardanapalus and Heliogabalus. The 
reftlefs difpofition of the divan led them, in 
1644, to plan an attack on the iflaftd of Can- 
dia, but being then at peace with the Vene¬ 
tians, they concealed their defign ''under the 
fornbianee of amity, until their fleet Was 
flltefl out, and had failed toward that iflafifd. 
The Turks then threwofF the ffiafk, and, in 
June 1645, landed 74,000 men in Candia, 
where, in their firft campaign, they took the 
ftrong city of Canea With their ufual violence 
and daughter, and thus began in injuftice a 
long and bloody conteft, which lafted until 
the end of that century. 

The fultan, in the mean time, regardlefs 
of every thing but his pleafures, continued to 
give a loofe to the mOft unbounded fenfuality; 
and carrying his defires beydhd the lirriits Of 
thfe harem, Went at length fo far as to feize the 
daughter of the mufti. This outrage Was the 
caufe of his downfal. The great officers of 
date and the foldiery embraced the caufe of the 
venerable divine, and his ecclefiafitical powet 
was made the infirumeht of vengeance againit 
the tyrant. A fetva was ifiued by the mufti, 
charging the fultan to appear, and adminifter 
juftice to his people; and this being treated 
with contempt, Was followed by another, 
n 3 declaring, 
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declaring, “ that he who obeyed not the law*, 
of God was no true mufelman; and though 
the perfon were the emperor himfelf, yet 
being become by his filthy ahtions an infidel, 
he was, ipfo facia t fallen from his throne.” 
Upon the authority of this, fetva, the jani¬ 
zaries quickly depofed Ibrahim, and fent him 
to his former prifon, where, after fome days, 
he was ftrangled, and his fon Mahomet ex¬ 
alted to the throne. The weight and effi¬ 
cacy which, in this tranfadlion, appeared tp 
be given to the fetva, was in fa£l owing to 
the previous concurrence of the great officers 
of ftate, and to the general contempt intp 
which the fultan, by his fenluality and cow¬ 
ardice, had fallen. 

MAHOMET IV. (A. D. 1650.) 

This emperor being but feven years old at 
the depofition of his father, it was deter¬ 
mined that bis minority thoujd continue ten 
years longer, during which time his rpother, 
aflifted by the principal paffias, was to conduct 
the affairs of government. The Venetiap 
war was refolutely purffied abroad; but at 
home gr^'at diffenfions took place between 
the different factions, Murat, the predeceffor 
of Ibrahim, a warlike prince himfelf, had 
promoted only brave and able men to com- 
Ipand in the diftant paflialiks; but thef^, 

during 
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during the reign of his weak and timid fuc- 
ceffor, had affumed fb much power as to be¬ 
come almoft independent. To this fource 
of divifion was added the mutual jealouly of 
the fpahies and janizaries, the former afferting 
themfelves as avengers of the death of ful- 
tan Ibrahim, and claiming a precedency Over 
the latter in affairs of government. The' 
feraglio itfelf was farther divided by different' 
parties, fupporting the oppofite claims of the 
mother and grandmother of the young fultan 
to his guardianfhip ; all thefe caufes concur¬ 
red- to render in a great mCafure ufelefs the 
mighty preparations of the Turks to purfue 
the war in Candia. The minority of the 
fultan was one continued fcene of difcord and 
revolt, 

In 1651, the fpahies of Afia marched to¬ 
ward Constantinople, demanding the heads 
of - the vizir and janizar aga; but this affair 
was compromifed by the difcharge of thofe 
officers from their employments. 

In 1652, a rebellion broke out in Egypt 
and at Damaftus, but was foon quelled; and 
the following year the paffia of Aleppo 
marched with a great body of inffirgents 
againft Constantinople. This paffia, after 
caufing great terror in the capital, fettled the 
bufinefs by treaty, and though a rebel, he was 
lb highly efteemed for his abilities, that on 

n 4 the 
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the death-of the vizir, in 1655, he was ele¬ 
vated to that important office. 

The ill fucceffes of the Turkifh arms in the 
Venetian war fo much irritated the inhabi¬ 
tants of Conftantinople, that they came in a 
body to the gates of the feraglio, tumultu- 
oufly demanding peace; nor was this rebellion 
fubdued by the divan without great difficulty, 
and by the facrifice of the new vizir. 

In the year 1656, while new preparations 
were making for war, a feditipn, more ter¬ 
rible than any of the preceding, broke out 
at Conftantinople. The fpahies and janiza¬ 
ries uniting, under pretence of reforming 
abufes of the ftate, ran in arms to the 
divan, and depofed the grand vizir and other- 
officers. They entered the imperial palace, 
plundered the treafury of two millions of 
gold, and even' threatened to depofe the fill- 
tan. The city was for feverai days given up 
to all the horrors of pillage, until the rebel¬ 
lion beginning to abate, , through a want of 
union and of fettled views among the ring¬ 
leaders, authority returned to its former 
channel; the celebrated Kiuperli, pallia of. 
Damafcus, was called, at the age of eighty, 
to the poft of vizir, and the grand feignior 
himfelf, attended by his chief officers, rode 
through the city to put to death the rioters, 
and to reftore public tranquillity. 

1 657. The 
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1657. The grand feignior from this time 
took the government into his own hands, 
and employed himfelf in forwarding- the mi¬ 
litary preparations; but 'finding the janiza¬ 
ries mutinous on account of the non-payment 
pf their arrears, he attempted to quell them, 
by punching the ringleaders *with death. 
The difcontents at Conftantinople, however, 
were augmented by the fucceffes of the Vei 
netians, until the vizir, going himfelf at the 
head of a very great force, took the iflands of 
Tenedos and Lemnos, which fuccefs elevat¬ 
ing the grand feignior, he went with great 
pomp to Adrianople, where he offered peace 
to the Venetian envoys on condition of their 
furrendering Candia and Cliffia, in Dalma¬ 
tia, and paying 3,000,000 crowns of gold 5 
but this offer was too unreafonable to be 
accepted. 

1658. The grand feignior was for a while 
diverted from his intended invafion of Dal¬ 
matia by the defedtion of the pafha of 
Aleppo, who having revolted, and marched 
toward Conftantinople, which was at that 
time afflidted with the plague, proclaimed a 
youth that was with him fultan, as fon of 
fultan Murat, and refufed to liften to any 
tferms of accommodation. 

x 659. The power of the pafha increafing. 
rapidly, the vizir marched at the head of a 

large 
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large army to give , him battle, but was de>, 
feated with great lols, and the'grand (eignior 
himfelf being obliged to take. the field, the 
palha offered to treat with him, which the 
fultan accepting, lent one of his creatures, 
who, under pretence of negociating, affaf- 
finated the pallia. Some others, who after¬ 
wards attempted to profecute the plans of 
the deceafed pa (ha, were artfully difunited 
and reduced by the artifices of the vizir. 

1660. The porte now turned their efforts 
againfi: the Venetians; but they being affifted 
by a lupply of French forces, profecuted the 
war with vigour. 

1661. The porte having, under pretence 
of the rebellion of Ragotlki in Tranfilvania,' 
reduced the important fortrefs of Varadin, 
contrary to the general peace concluded be¬ 
tween the emperor and the grand feignior, 
a caufe of war arofe between Turkey and 
the German empire. This did not imme¬ 
diately break out, though the palha of Buda,. 
entering Tranfilvania, raifed a fa&ion in 
favour of Turkey, and overthrew the leader 
of the oppofite party. The old vizir Kiur 
perli now advifed the grand feignior to 
remove bis court to Adrianople, where he 
himfelf foon died, but not till after he had 
procured the nomination of his fon to (uc- 
ceed him, who was no fooner elevated, than 

he 
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he began to remove his moft potent enemie? 
by death or banUhment. During thefe com¬ 
motions the Venetian war was but faintly 
parried on- 

1663. The revolt of the pafha of Mag- 
natia and of the Georgians occupied the porte 
for fome time, and the vizir being alfo em¬ 
ployed in eftablilhing his own influence more 
fecurely, the views of hoftility againft the 
German empire were not profecuted with 
much ardour, until, at the latter part of the 
year, the commotions being moftly termi¬ 
nated, the vizir earneftly prepared for war, 
and the patha of Buda laid wafte great part 
of Trailfilvania, though it was fubje# to the 
porte, 

In 1663, after deceiving the Germans for 
fpme time with a thow of pacific intentions, 
the fultan openly declared hoflilities, by 
marching at the head of his forces from 
Conftantinople; and though the Germans 
made fair offers of peace, they were haugh¬ 
tily rejected by Mahomet. The fultan pro¬ 
ceeded with the army as far as Adrianople, 
and then the vizir taking the command, 
marched toward the confines of Hungary. 
An inftance of his cruelty on this expedition 
deferves notice. 

A chofen body of 8,000, Germans haying 
attacked the Turks by night, and committed 

great 
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<great flaughter, were at length repulfed, with 
the lofs of 400 killed and 1,800 prifoners, 
Thefe latter the fanguinary vizir condemned 
to death, and remained himfelf a fpeftator 
of their murder oh the fcafFold, until the 
murmurs of his army obliged him to defift, 
after having ftruck off 1,400 heads. 

The Turkifh forces, continuing to advance, 
ftruck fucH terror into the emperor, that he 
retreated from Vienna with the records and 
other articles of importance; and by this 
timidity, no lefs than by the diftradted ftate 
of his councils, contributed much to exalt 
the arrogance of the Turks; but at length 
the Valour of the GeriMn getferals, and of 
their confederates the French, having turned 
the tide of War, and the vizir being bedten 
with great lofs, a peace was concluded, by 
which the Turks reduced their former in- 
fblent propofals to the ceffibn of the fortrefs 
of Nieju Haufel, 

This affair being fully fettled, in 1665, 
the fultan began to turn his thoughts to the 
poffeflion of the Ifle of Candia, and returned 
to Conflantindple, to prepate for the profe- 
cution of his defign. Hbftilities proceeded 
in the following year with much vigour on 
both fides, and the vizir with a gredt force 
landed in Candia. 


The 
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The year 166 7 opened with an embaffy 
from Poland, to complain that the Tatars, 
fubjedt to. the fultan, had invaded that coun¬ 
try, and carried off an hundred thoufand per¬ 
rons into flavery; but of thefe complaints no 
notice was taken. 

On the nth of May, in this‘year, began 
the famous fiege of Candia by an army of 
70,000 Tufks, {provided with every neceffary 
for the attack of fuch a place, and furnifhed 
with cannon, fome of which carried balls of 
120 pounds weight. So certain were the 
Turks of luccefs, that great preparations 
were made at Conftantinople for illumina¬ 
tions and other rejoicings, on the capture of 
Gandia; but that place refilled the mod 
furious and repeated attacks with heroic 
firmnefs, and the vifcir was obliged to con¬ 
tinue the whole of the winter in the trenches. 
A fecond year palled in a repetition of the 
lame furious attacks, and the fame obftinate 
refiftance. In two. aflaults, the Turks loft 
30,000 men; but by continual fupplies of 
men and ammunition, they were Hill enabled 
to prefs forward, and at length carried the 
outworks of the Chriftians. 

Tne fultan finding, in the year 1669, that 
the great expence and exertion fruitlefsly 
made in this fiege produced nothing but dis¬ 
grace, began to apprehend the elevation of 

his 
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his brothers to his throne, and therefore feat 
orders to have them firangled ; but the people 
of Conflantinople taking up arms in their 
favour, for the prefent, prevented his deligns 
being put in execution: From thefe fears 
he was at length releafed by the furrender of 
Candia by a' capitulation, which formed the 
balls of a treaty of peace with the Venetians; 
In this celebrated liege it was computed that 
40,000 Chrillians, and nearly 120*000 Turks* 
were deflroyed; 

Ill 1670, the vizir returned home in tri¬ 
umph, and joined the grand feignior in taking 
Heps for the removal of his brothers. To this 
end it was judged necelfary to dilpatch the 
moft turbulent of the janizaries on an expe¬ 
dition aga-inft the Polilh frontiers* and during 
their abfence prince Orkhan was privately 
firangled. 

The year 1672 was lignalized by the Po¬ 
lilh war. The fultan levying a great force,' 
and being joined by numerous bands of Ta¬ 
tars, entered Poland, Ipeedily conquered the 
Ukraine, and obliged the Poles 'to pay a 
yearly tribute of 22,000 ducats. The Turks 
and Tatars had killed Or carried into flavery 
more than 300,000 Polilh fiibjedts; The 
divan was, however, diflatisfied with this 
peace, and obliged the fultan to recommence 
the war, notwithllanding the menaces of the 
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tizar of Ruffia, who endeavoured to intereft 
all the fovereigns of Europe in the defence 
of Poland. The domeftic difturbances had 
occafioned a great levy of troops, fo that 
the Turkifti army was very numerous, yet the 
Poles repelled this fecond irruption more 
bravely than the former ; but in the fucceed- 
ing campaign, the Turks fwept away all the 
inhabitants df the countries they invaded, 
diftributing the captives of both fexes as 
flaves artiong the foldiery. The fine country 
df the Ukraine was rendered a defert. The 
Turks took Human j and of above 100,000 
men, who were in it, very few efcaped. 

In 1676 died the vizir Achmet Kiuperlii, to 
whom was chiefly to be attributed whatever 
fuccefs had attended the reign of Mahomet^ 
and whofe merits were moft admirably ex¬ 
emplified by being contrafted with the vices 
of his fiicceflbr Kara Mujlapha. This new 
vizir pra&ifed every fpecies of rapine and 
fraud to enrich and ftrengthen himfelf, and 
thinking war moft favourable to his in¬ 
fluence (that with Poland being ended) in 
1680, he called together a moft folemn 
council, in which he ufed every argument 
to'prove, that a war would highly conduce, 
to “ the honour and advantage of the jlatef 
this being the onlyftandard of political m ora¬ 
lity in Turkey. Though he was unfuccefsful 

at 
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at this council, he prevailed with the grand 
feign ior the following year ; perfuading him 
that the circumftances enabled him to fall oil 
the emperor of Germany with advantage, and 
that the French court would favour his views; 
This may be called the crilis of the Othma.n 
power* when having attained the acme of its 
fame and fplendor, its own inordinate ambi¬ 
tion, and the prevalence of evil councils, 
pulhed it onward rapidly to its decline. 

The porte and the emperor were united 
by a league or truce of twenty years, three 
years of which remained yet unexpired, and 
the infraction of this treaty was the firft ftep 
toward that low hate of degradation, in which 
the prefent age beholds this 'once mighty 
empire* 

As the. prefent hiftorical Iketch is in¬ 
tended principally to exhibit the means of 
violence and blood, by which the Turkifh 
fceptre has been fuflained ; and as we have, 
now reached the period of ‘its wideft exten- 
fion, the remaining part of its hiftory will 
require but flight notice; it will be fuf- 
ficient to point out thofe leading events ill 
the reign of the fucceeding fovereigns, which 
molt immediately affeCted the political flats 
of the empire. 

The imperial war was long and bloody ; 
the Turks, at firft fuccefsful, penetrated to 

Vienna, 
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Vienna, and laid fiege to that capital, but 
Were forced to raife it by Sobiefki. The 
tide of their fortune now turning, Mahomet 
was depofed by the' janizaries, but the war 
was continued, though with no better fuccefs, 
by the two following fultans, Achmet II. 
and Muftapha II. The latter, indeed, at¬ 
tempted to reanimate his fubje&s with a 
military fpirit by taking the field in perfon, but 
being defeated by the famous Prince Eugene, 
he concluded the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, 
by which Tranfilvania was ceded to . the 
emperor. 

Thefe circumflances confpiring with others 
to render Muftapha unpopular, he was de¬ 
pofed, and fucceeddd by his brother Ach¬ 
met III. who forced the Ruffians, by the im¬ 
prudence of their czar, to cede, at the peace 
of Pruth, many important fortreftes. The 
inordinate ambition of this prince next led 
him to attack the Venetians and other Chrif- 
tian powers; but his fuccefs herein was widely 
different, being reduced, by repeated defeats, 
to conclude, at Paffarowitz, in 1718, a peace 
highly difgraceful to the Turkifh empire. 

His war with Kouli Khan, the Perfian 
ufurper, proved no lefs unfuccefsful; and the 
event of all thefe difgraces was, at length, 
a revolt, in which he was depofed, and fuc- 
ceeded by Mahomet V. 

o The 
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The events of the year 1730, which pro¬ 
duced the rebellion of the janizaries, the de- 
polition of Achmet , and the elevation of his- 
nephew Mahomet , in their confequences were 
alfo productive of a coiifiderable alteration irt 
the mode of carrying on the government. 

From the time of Mahomet II. it had 
been ufual to delegate the whole adminiftra- 
tion to the vizir, but as this and the pre¬ 
ceding rebellion had originated in the over¬ 
grown powelr and ambition of thofe who held 
that office, Mahomet, by the advice of hiS 
kijlar-aga, an experienced man, took the 
power into his own hands, and determined 
to change his vizirs frequently. 

Mahomet, however, afterwards confided 
much in the fucceffor of this kiflar-aga, a 
man of the utmofl rapacity and infolence, 
who, extending his attacks both a'gainft the 
janizaries and the ulema, thofe bpdies con- 
Ipired his overthrow, and began to ffiow 
their intentions, by fetting fire to Conftan-i 
tinople. The frequent repetition of thefe 
fires at length aroufing the fultan, he con- 
fulted with the mufti, and by his advice 
facrificed the kiflar-aga and all his dependents, 
and feized on their ill gotten treafures, in¬ 
cluding a vaft quantity of precious ftones, 
and above 30,500 purfes (£. 1,900,000) in 
money, which were paid to the hafne. 


The 
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The death of the ktflar agft gave another 
change to the interior government. His fuc- 
ceffor entered into a clofe connexion with, 
the vizir, which lafted till 1754, when, on 
the death of Mahomet , his brother Ofmau 
came from confinement to the throne; and 
the kijlar aga and his fecretary, the jazigi ef- 
fendi , gained the confidence of the new fove- 
reign, and alfumed their former power. 

On the death of Ofman, in 1757, Mufta- 
pha, the foil of Achmet (before-mentioned) 
fucceeded, and he placing an implicit con¬ 
fidence in the vizir Ragib Mehemet , fol¬ 
lowed his counfel, and deprived the kijlar aga 
of his place and influence, and attached to 
the vizirat great part of the emoluments for¬ 
merly given to the kiflar aga; fuch as the 
management of the revenues of the harem, 
arifing from large diftri&s in Afia and Eu¬ 
rope, and. the appointment of all the officers. 
Since that time vizirs have been removed lefs 
•frequently. 

The depofition of .a vizir or effendi does 
not much affe6t the prog refs of public bufi- 
nefs; for the different departments are very 
minutely fubdivided, and the fobordinate of¬ 
ficers continue in moll of .them unaffe&ed by 
a change of the fuperior. Thefe fubordi¬ 
nate officers of-the feraglio amount to fbme 
hundreds, and as they always pretend to fol- 
o 2 low 
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low precedent, they can expedite or procraf-- 
tinate bufinefs at will, bv means of this fubdr- 
vifion. 

From this ciigreffion to the fubje# of ad- 
miiuftrative government we return to notice 
the military affairs of the empire. Maho¬ 
met V. fucceeding to the contefi: againft 
Kouli Khan, carried it on with no better fuc- 
cefs than his predeceffor, and was forced to 
an inglorious peace. Being afterwards en¬ 
gaged in a war with the Germans and Ruf¬ 
fians, the latter advanced fo rapidly again ft 
him as to threaten his capital itielf, and- thus 
forced him to conclude a hafty peace. 

Ofman III. dying in 1757, was fucceeded 
by Muftapha III. who, in the beginning of 
1769, determining to attack the Ruffians, or¬ 
dered the Tatars, under Krim Guerai Khan, 
to invade their territory.. The ravages com¬ 
mitted by thefe barbarian hordes I have elfe- 
where defcribed ; they were ffich as the late 
emprefs, who then fate on the throne, could 
not but view with indignation, and avenge 
with power. 

A bloo,dy war commenced with the ex¬ 
ploits of Prince Gallitzin, who attacking the 
Turks at Choczim, in their entrenchments, 
gained a complete vidtory, on the 30th of 
April 1769. The fame general gained an¬ 
other important vidtory, near die fame place, 

on 
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<Ri the ijth of July following; but was pre¬ 
vented from carrying the fortrefs of Choczim 
itlelf by the prudent and cautious meafures 
of the vizir. The undifciplined and turbu¬ 
lent ftate of the Turkifh forces, however, 
agreeing ill with fuch prudence, this great, or 
at leaft fortunate officer, was facrifited to the 
clamours of the janizaries, and fucceeded by 
a man no ways his equal in military fltill. 

'The' new vizir attempting to crofs the 
Niefter in the face of the enemy, on the 9th 
of September, was defeated by Prince Gal- 
litzin, with the lols of 7,000 men killed on 
the fpot. A fimilar attempt, renewed on the; 

17th of the lame month, met with limilar 
fortune ; the Turks were defeated, and obliged 
to abandon Choczim ; and it was luppofed 
that thefe two defeats coll them 28,000 
killed, wounded, and prifoners, befides nearly 
50,000, who deferted the army in its tumul¬ 
tuous retreat. 

Prince Gallitzin retiring with honour, re¬ 
signed the command to General Romanzow, 
who; having Ipeedily over-run Moldavia and 
Walachia, and received the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance, readily offered by its inhabitants, gained 
two lplendid vi&ories over theTurkilh forces, 
on the 18th of July and the 2d • of Auguft, 
1770. 

The enterprifing ipirit of the emprels led 
03 her 
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her to adopt the more ftriking and novel mea¬ 
sure of fending a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
and thus attacking the Turkish empire on 
both fides; and this meafure was crowned 
with fuccefs. The inhabitants of the Morea 
flew to arms on the approach of the Ruffians. 
But the raoft brilliant action of this naval 
campaign was the vidtory of Ghefme, an 
harbour on the coafi of Natolia, into which 
the Turkifh fleet being driven, were all de- 
flroyed by firefliips. Had count Orlow fol¬ 
lowed the advice of admiral Elphinfon, a. 
brave and experienced officer in the emprefs’s 
fervice, the Ruffian fleet would have failed 
to Confiantinople immediately after the de¬ 
finition of the Turkifh fhips at Che-fme, 
Thefe, and other fiicceffes of the Ruffians, 
forced the Turks to conclude a difhonourable 
peace on the 21ft of July, 1774, fhortly after 
the death of Muftapha, and the acceffion of 
his brother Abdulhamid. 

We have thus brought down our view of 
the Turkifh hiftory to our own times : the 
peace of 1774 was the firff great ftep to-, 
ward the limitation of an empire, which* as 
we have feen, was originally founded on ra¬ 
pine and injuftice. This blow was effedhiaJly 
followed up by the fucceeding war, which 
was terminated fo favourably to Ruffia, in 
I 79Q i and if is fcareely to be doubted, that 

another 
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another war, conducted on fimilar principles* 
tnuft totally extinguifh the Turkjfh power in 
Europe; an event defirable to' moft Chriftian 
nations, and particularly to Great Britain. 

. I have ceafed enumerating all the maffa- 
cres and breaches-of faith the Turks have 
committed for this laft century and a half. 
Their conduft has heen uniform. Cyprus 
#nd Candia would furniih a volume. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Arts and Sciences , Commerce , and General 
Manners. 

H AVING traced the outline of thole 
grand leading caufes of national im¬ 
portance or decline, which arife from reli¬ 
gious and political inftitutions, and from the 
events of paft ages, it may not be amifs to 
turn our view to the more domeftic circum- 
fiances or prejudices of a people, their know¬ 
ledge or prejudices relative to commerce and 
the arts, and their habits of mutual intern 
courfe and affociation. 

From what has already been faic( of the 
caufes affedting the Turkifh character, it 
muff be evident that it affords but a fterile 
foil for the culture of the arts. All their ha- 
hits tend to an indolence little favourable to 
the emanations of genius ; hence refults a 
want of curiofity for the objedts of fcience in 
general; and to thefe muff be added the re- 
ffraints of their religion and government. 

A religion abounding in the groffeff ig¬ 
norance and fuperftition, and which, at the 
fame time, teaches its followers that they 
alone are the favoured of God; that as their 
fffth is the pureff, fb are they, themfelves. 
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the wifeft of mankind, precludes them from 
copying their more enlightened neighbours, 
aud even leads them to conclude that the 
purfuits of infidels muft be at leaft frivolous, 
if not immoral. 

The fuperftitions of this religion have not, 
like the fplendid mythology of ancient Greece, 
or the religious pomp of modern Rome, any 
medium of communication with the arts, fuch 
as would be fupplied by the decoration of 
temples, or the pageantry of public games 
and proceffions: Mahomed ftrenuoufly and 
fuccefsfuliy combated the idolatry of his 
countrymen, and through fear of their re- 
lapfe, ftri&ly forbade any appeal to the fenfes 
by ftatuary or painting. However, the 
Perfians, and fome of the Arab kalifs, only 
eonfidered this prohibition as relating to the 
reprefen tat ion of figures as the objeft of 
■vyorfhip. 

It is true, that this religion has not uni- 
verfally a&ed with fo much force to the ex- 
tindion of in telle#. Under the fplendid reign 
of Abdurrahman, the founder of the Arabian 
monarchy in Spain, it aflumed a more civi¬ 
lized form. That political fovereign pro¬ 
moted intermarriages between his Mahome- 
dan and Chriftian fubje&s, and favoured the 
natural propensity of the Arabs to literature 
and fcience, at a time when the reft of man- 
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"kind were funk in ignorance and barbarifm; 
but in all thefe proceedings he departed 
widely from the fpirit of intolerance and 
bigotry, which the Turks have uniformly at- 
tached to their religion, and he is to be view¬ 
ed more in the light of a liberal politician 
than of a religious enthufiaft. The lively 
manners and ardent minds of the Arabs tern- 
pered the influence of a religion fundament 
•tally barbarous and gloomy ; but the Turks 
have not only given to fuperftition its full 
fway, but have even augmented its influence 
by circumftances of additional barbarifm. 

The ISufpicions of defpotifm muft ever tend 
to degrade and brutalize its unhappy fubjeds. 
Few are the inducements which the torpid 
Turk has to apply himfelf to fcience, and 
thole few are annihilated by the fear of ex¬ 
citing diftruft in the government. Travel- 
ling, that great fource of expanlion and im¬ 
provement to the mind, is entirely checked 
by the arrogant Ipirit of- his religion; and 
intercourfe with foreigners among them, fur¬ 
ther than thole immediately in their Service, 
by the jealouly With which Inch intercourfe 
is viewed in a perfon not invelfed with an 
•official char abler. 

The prelent fultan is the firlt Turkhh lb- 
vereign who has condefcended to fend mi- 
uiflers to refule at foreign courts. 


General. 
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General knowledge is, from thefe caufes, 
little if at all cultivated; every man is fup- 
pofed to know, his own bufinefs or profeffion, 
with which it is efteemed ' foolifh and im¬ 
proper for any other perfon to interfere. 
The man, of general fcience, a charadter fo 
frequent and fo ufeful in Chriftian Europe, 
is unknown; and any one, but a mere arti¬ 
ficer, who fhould concern himfelf with the 
founding of cannon, the building of fhips, or 
the like, would be efteemed little better than 
a madman. The natural confequence of 
thefe narrow views is, that the profeffors of 
any art or fcience are themfelves profoundly 
ignorant, and that the greateft abfurdities 
are mixed with all their {peculations. 

I fhall elucidate this by detailing the opi-. 
nions received, not only by the populace, 
but even by the pretended literati , in various 
branches of knowledge. 

Astronomy.— From the mufti to the 
peafant it is generally believed that there are 
feven heavens, from which the earth is im- 
moveably fufpended by a large chain; that 
the fun is ail immenfe ball of fire, at leaft as 
big, as a whole Ottoman province, formed 
for the foie purpofe of giving light and heat 
to the.earth; that eclipfes of the moon are 
occafioned by a great dragon attempting to 
devour- that luminary; that the fixed ftars 
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hang by chains from the higheft heaven, 
&c. &c. Thefe abfurdities are in part flip- 
ported by the testimony of the Koran; and 
the aftronomers, as they are called, them¬ 
selves all pretend to aftrplogy, a profeflion fo 
much efteemed, that an aftrologer is kept in . 
the pay of the court, as well as of moft great 
men. 

Geography. —Of the relative fituation 
of countries they are ridieuloufly ignorant, 
and all their accounts of foreign nations are 
mi^ecj with fuperftitious fables. They dif. 
tinguifh different ChrHlian ftates by diffe-. 
jrent apellations.of contempt. 


Epithets which the Turks apply to 
thofe who are not Ofmanlis, and which 
they often ufe to denominate their na¬ 
tion. 


'Albanians - 

Armenians . 

Bofnioks and 
Bulgarians 


- gut-fellers 
t-rd-eaters, dirt-eaters, ? 
alfo, pack-carriers J 

- vagabonds 


(giguirgee) 

(bokcbee) 

(poiur) 


Chriflians - idolaters - - (purpurtjl) 

Dutch - - cheefe-mongers - - (penirgee) 
Englijh,- atheifts - (dinfis) i. e. having no religion. 
FUmmings - - panders - .( felamink , pexevink) 

French - - faithlefc , (franjis y imanfts ) 

Georgians - - loufe-eaters - - (bityeyedji) 

Germans - - infidel blafphemers - (gurur kiafer) 


Greeks of the iflands - hares - - (ta^fyqn) 

Italians or Franks - many-coloured - (firenkiy bajfarrenki) 

Jem 
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Jeiffs - - mangy d °g s " “ (chefut) 

Moldavians - - drones - - (bogdan,nadan) 

foies - - infolent infidels - (fudul guiaur) 

Ruffians - - mad infidels - (rufs, menkius} 

Spaniards a - lazy - - - (Umbel) 

Tatars - - carrion-eaters - - (lafbyqedgee) 

Walachians - gypfes - - (doingani) 


Before the Ruffian fleet came into the 
Mediterranean, the minifters of the porte 
would not believe it poffible for them to 
approach Conftantinople but from the Black 
Sea. The captain paffia (great admiral) af¬ 
firmed, that their, fleet might Come by the 
way of Venice. From this, and a thouland 
fimilar and authentic anecdotes, their igno¬ 
rance of the fituation of countries is evident; 
and as to the ftories which they univerfelly 
believe, they are fuch as the following: that 
India is a country far diftant, where there 
are diamonds, fine muflins, and other fluffs, 
and great riches; but that the people are 
little known; that they are Mahomedans 
moftly, but do not acknowledge the kalifat 
of their fultan; that the Perfians are a very 
wicked people, and will be all damned; that 
they will be changed into affes in hell, and 
that the Jews will ride on them; that the 
Europeans are all wicked infidels, knowing 
an art of war, which is fometimes dangerous, 
but will all be conquered in time, and reduced 
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'to the obedience of the fultan; that then* 
women and: children pught to be carried into 
captivity; that no faith is to be kept with 
them, and that to maflacre them is highly 
meritorious, if they refufe to become Maho- 
medans; yet they have among them a pro¬ 
phecy, that the fons ofyellownefs y which they 
interpret to be the Rudians, are to take ' 
Coudantinople; that the Englifh are power* 
ful by lea, and the French and Germans by 
land; that the Ruffians are the mod power¬ 
ful, and they call them the great inf dels ; 
but they are acquainted with no details of 
thefe countries. 

Ancient History. —They have heard 
of an Alexander, who was the greated mo¬ 
narch and conqueror, and the greated hero 
in the world. The fultans often compare 
themfelves to him in their writings. Sultan 
Mahomed IV. in his letter to the Ruffian 
czar, Alexis Michaelovitz, calls himfelf 
“ mafler of all the univerfe, and equal in power. 

“ to Alexander the Great." They talk of 
him always as the model of heroifm to be 
imitated, but they know not who he was. 
Solomon, they fay, was the wiled: man, and 
the greated magician, that ever exided; and 
that Palmyra and Balbek were built by fpirits 
at his command. 


Poetry 
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Poetry and general Literature.— 
They have a few poets, as they are called, 
whofe compofitions are moftly little fongs 
and ballads; but in thefe, as well as their 
profe writings, they differ widely from the 
fimplieity of the Arabs, as they abound with 
falfe conceits; and the language is a barba¬ 
rous mixture of the Turkifh with Perfian 
and Arabic, not unlike that “ Babyhniflt 
“ dialed ” of our puritans, which Butler 
compares to ** fujlian cut onfatin' 1 

Of the general tafte of the Turks, Tott 
has given a juft' defcription, when he fays, 
“ a double meaning, or a literal tranffojitian , 
“ forms the extent of their fudies and literature 9 
“ and every thing that can be invented by falfe 
“ tafie, to fatigue the mind, confitutcs their de- 
“ light, and excites their admiration." 

This leads me to a confideration of the 
Turkifh .language, a point on which I fhali 
make fomeobfervations rather more at length, 
as it has not been hitherto treated with any 
degree of accuracy. The origin of the Turk¬ 
ifh language was the Zagut'ai, a dialed of 
that Tatarian tongue, which has been fpread 
fo widely by the hoftile incurfiqr.s of different 
barbarians. 

The conje&ures of Tott on this fubje6t 
are juftly corrected by Peyffonel, whofe ob- 
fervations on the different origin of thefe 
* languages 
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languages are deferving attention. Among 
the barbarous hordes that have at different 
periods overflowed Europe and Afia from 
the north and weft, he diftinguifhes three 
great and diftinft nations, differing in origin 
and in language, the Celts or Teutons, the 
Fens or Slavonians, and the Huns or Ta¬ 
tars. It may be doubted, whether in the 
firft clafs he does not confound two very dif¬ 
ferent tribes, as the remains of the Celtic 
and Teutonic languages ftill exifting in Eu¬ 
rope bear every mark of an original difference. 
Thefe, however, he thinks (with juftice) 
were the firft of the barbarian invaders, in¬ 
cluding the Vandals, Goths, Oftrogoths, Vi- 
figoths, &c. who all ifiued from the countries 
between the Northern Ocean and the Baltic 
Sea. The fecond in order of time were the 
Fens, Venni, or Slavonians, who inhabited 
the borders of the Danube and the Euxine, 
and from whofe language the Slavonian, 
Ruffian, and Polifh of the prefent day are 
derived. The lateft of all were the Huns or 
Tatars, who, proceeding from what has 
been called the Platform of Tatary, have 
fpread from the fea of Japan to the frontiers 
of Poland, and have at different periods feized 
upon the Chinefe, Indian, Perfian, and Turk- 
ifh empires. 


The 
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The Zagatai language, as muft neceffarily 
be the cafe with a tongue fpoken by fuch 
barbarians, was poor atld confined, and its 
deficiencies have been fupplied by the adop¬ 
tion of terms from the Arabic and Perfian. 

' The Turkish language is the eafieft of . any 
one we are acquainted with, becatife it is 
the moft regular. It has only one conjuga¬ 
tion of the verbs (excepting a difference of 
ek and ak in the infinitive, which the ear 
loon learns to diftinguifti) and but one de- 
elenfion of the nouns. There is no excep¬ 
tion, nor any irregular verb or noun ? in the 
language. The cafes and perfons are denoted 
by the termination, as in Latin, but thephrafe- 
ology is much more eafy, and the tranlpofition 
is not carried to fo difficult a length. The 
Turkiffi language has no gender. Woman, 
and fome of the fituations of women, are 
diftinguiffied by different words; as wife, 
daughter j but a After is called a girl-brother. 
The titles of women are the fame as thofe of 
men: Fatima Sultan (not Sultana , which is 
an Italian word); mother-fultah is the queen 
(or princefs) mother. The word Sultan, ap¬ 
plied to the lovereign, and the males of his 
family, precedes their proper names; all 
other titles follow the name: Galga Sultan\ 
Mahomed Pajha , Alt Effendi. They have 
compound words, as in Greek, though they 

p are 
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are more limited in their ufe. It is true, the 
Turkifh language is not very copious, yet it 
is manly, energetic, and fonorous. To fupply 
the want of words, or more frequently, from 
a defire of appearing learned, their writers in¬ 
troduced Arabic and Perfian, and thefe lan¬ 
guages, are now confiderably mixed with the 
dialects fpoken at the feraglio (or court,) and 
at the bar (or makartii). The Arabic is moftly 
intermixed in topics of ethics, religion, or 
law; and the Perfian, in fubje£ts of gallantry, 
poetry, and at the feraglio* Had they only 
naturalized foreign words, and adapted them 
to the grammar of their own language, as we 
do in Englifh, they would have enriched it, 
without making it more difficult, and have 
preferved its charaftel'; but thefe words and 
phrafes preferve the grammar of the language 
they belong to, which creates a real difficulty, 
and renders it neceffary, in order to read a 
firman, or a piece of poetry, to know fome* 
thing of the Arabic and Perfian grammars* 
This will beft be demon fir a ted by an exam¬ 
ple : Suppofing the Latin to be Arabic, and 
the Perfian French, a Turk would write, if 
Englifh were his language, in the following 
manner: 


Language 
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Language of a Mufti or Doctor. 

I do not love deplorare vitam, as many, and 
// do£li,fcepe fecerunt ; nor do I repent jhat I 
Have lived at all, becaufe I h^ive dinfi vecu> 
as not fruflra me natum exiftimem: I do not 
aflert that tcedium vitce proceeds more from, 
want of fteadinefs in our true religion, than, 
from atra biiis. If a man dertroys himfelf, 
he is either infanus, and a holy fool, or one 
poflelfed demohis , or he is un athk —an in¬ 
fidel, or a Frank. Pray deum that he may 
preferve you againft thole who blow on nodos 
fumin', and whifper in the ear. 

Language of a T’urkijh Poet. 

The eyes of /’ abbreuveufe * inebriate me 
more than le vin, and fes fleches penetrate /« 
tnoele de mes os quicker than thofe from the 
bow. 

This is the firft couplet of a fong in pure 
Arabic,' (compofed by an Arabian,) which I 
have thus written, to fhew how a Turk 
would exprefs the fame fentiment with refpe£l 
to the language; the genuine Turkifh cbm- 
pofitions are ridiculoufly hyperbolical. 

It muft be obferved, that very few of thofe, 
who lard their writings or difcourfes with 
. * Sh# who pours out the wine. 

P 2 
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Arabic, or Perfiari phrafes, are much ac-. 
quainted with thofe languages; but they 
have learnt the phrafes and terminations tnoft 
in ufe, and t know the meaning of a fen- 
ten ce, without underftanding each word fe- 
parately, or having much idea of the gram¬ 
mar. 

It is adonifhitig that they have not per- 
fedted their alphabet. They write generally 
Without points, and it is then impofiible to 
read their writing without knowing the 
language well. When they read foreign 
Wprcjs or names, two people feldom read 
them alike, Jf the perfedtion pf a written 
character be to reprefent words in a clear 
and unambiguous planner to the eye, they- 
certainly are farther from it than any other 
nation, and they Have remained in this date 
of imperfection, without making the lead: at¬ 
tempt to improvement, fo long,'that no effort 
is now to be expedted from them. Many 
of the letters have each three different forms, 
when they begin, are in the middle, or end a 
word. TJie A ra bic printed in Chriftiah 
countries, and on Mount Libanus by the 
Maronites, is rpore diftindt.and more eafily read 
than the written, though this is more elegant 
in its appearance, which is but a fecondary 
quality. It requires great practice to be able 
to read the Arabic charadter quick. 

Upoq 
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Upon thefe different circumftances re¬ 
lating to the Turkifh language are grounded 
the different opinions of the Baron de 1 ott 
and M. de Peyffonel, the former of whom 
juftly ranks, among the obftru£Uons to fcience 
in Turkey, the difficulty of writing and read¬ 
ing the language. To this Peyffonjl oppofes 
the facility with which the Baron himfelf 
acquired a knowledge of the Turkifh lan¬ 
guage, without obferving that this know¬ 
ledge' only extended to jpeaking it, a talk 
which was comparatively eafy. Mr. de 
Tott never acquired fkill enough to read it 
readily* Peyffonel alfo adduces, as an addi 
tional argument, the ability of feveral Euro¬ 
pean interpreters, whofe names he mentions, 
but this eulogium was only applicable to the 
celebrated M. Muragia, and not even to him 
.in its full extent; nor does this prove any 
thing in favour of the Turks thenlfelves,fince 
the advantage which they poffefs as natives 
is more than counterbalanced by their habits 
of apathy and indolence. Peyffonel is equally 
incorreft in comparing the different charac¬ 
ters of the Turks to the different hands, the 
italic, running hand, engroffing, &c. ufed in 
other parts of Europe. 

In thofe countries, the different hands have 
all fuch a degree of fimilarity, that few are at 

a jofs to write, and none to read them at all, 
s 9 and 
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and a perfon who had learned one hand, m 
a few hdurs might learn the others; but in 
Turkey, fcarcely any perfon is verfed in the 
different char afters, except the' profejfed 
writers , and even among them thefe charac¬ 
ters are employed each for its diftinft and pe¬ 
culiar purpofe : the nejhkt is ufed in works 
of fcience; the tealik, for poetry; the divani ,, 
for ftate papers, commiffions, and epiftolary 
correfpondence; and the falus , for infcrip- . 
tions, devifes, &c. If the difficulty prefented - 
by thefe various charafters feems at firft view 
light, it muft be remembered, that a flight 
obflacle, thrown in the way of an indolent 
Turk, becomes inluperable from his general 
difregard of fcience. 

The art of printing , though often attempt¬ 
ed, has never been introduced among the 
Turks, and this not owing to the difficulty of 
forming Arabic types, as has been by fome 
alledged, for the Chriftians of Mount Leba¬ 
non, as well as we, print books with Arabic 
charafters : if they require the beauty of the 
written charafter, they might engrave, on 
copper ; but the true caufe of this negleft, is 
the Turkifh indolence and contempt for all 
innovations. ■ 

Is it not matter of aftonifhment, that fince 
th e ^rft eftajblifliment ‘ of their manufaiftory 
of carpets, they have not improved the de~ 
2 * figns. 
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figns, and particularly as they are not forbid* 
den to imitate flowers ? The fame may be 
faid of their embroidery,- and of the fluffs 
ipade at Prufa, Aleppo, and Damafcus. Their 
carpets owe their excellency only to- the ma¬ 
terials they are made of. , 

In all the Turkifh arts, the traces* of fuper- 
ftition are obfervable. Their qrchitediure 
does not imitate that of ancient Greece, nor 
bave they corrected one fault, or conceived 
any idea of proportion, from the perfect mo¬ 
dels they have daily before their eyes. Iii 
Ihort, they have never fludied architecture ; 
and as to the praCtice of Europeans, it would 
be derogatory to the mufolman dignity to 
copy infidels. They have taken their notions 
I of general forms from the Arabs, and have 
added nothing of their ’"own. The church 
of St. Sophia, after it became a mofque, how¬ 
ever, is the model by which moft of the 
other molques in Conftantinople have been 
built; and this perhaps was owing to the 
architects being Greeks or Armenians, 
Though many of thefe have fbme notion of 
the rules of their own art, they are not per¬ 
mitted to purfue them beyond what the 
Turks conceive to be the mahomedan form ; 
they look indeed with a kind of reverence 
on the noble ruins of Greece, believing them 
to have been built by devils. 01 genii; they 
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are alio jealous of Europeans, who with to ob-' 
tain potfefilon of any parts of thofe remains ; 
but the only ute they themfelves make, of 
them, is to pull in pieces the marble edifices 
to bum them into lime. The platter of 
their walls, made of this lime, is very beau¬ 
tiful ; but who does not lament, that to 
•produce it, perhaps the divine works of Phi- 
deas and Praxiteles have been configned to 
the furnace. This marble lime, mixed with 
pounded marble unburnt, forms a platter 
Superior in whitenets to the Indian chinam, 
but unequal • to it in polith and hardnefs, 
Among the mofques and public buildings at 
Conttantinople are to be found many fine 
edifices ; but they are copied from the Ara- 
. bian buildings in Alia, where there are much 
grander tlrudlures. than at Conttantinople, 
though of as late a date. 

On the origin of the moretque and gothic 
architecture many learned dilfertations have 
been written. It is not to my preterit pur- 
pofe to make extracts from them, and J thould 
have nothing new to fay on the fubjedt. 
With refpedt to the general form of the mot'*? 
ques, baths, caravan far ies, bazars, and kiotks, 
in the different parts, of the empire, the mafs 
is,, notwithstanding many finking defedls, 
grand and impofing; the particular parts are 
devoid of all proportion; their columns have 

nothing 
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nothing of their true character, being often 
twenty and thirty diameters high, and- the 
intercolumniation frequently equal to the 
height of the column. The capitals and en¬ 
tablatures are the raoft whimfical and ridicu¬ 
lous *. 

The noble productions of (iatuary and paint* 
ing are ftill more fully fupprefled. Thefe 
arts are anathematized as irreligious; be- 
caufe a blind and ftupid fanaticifm .has. de¬ 
clared that it is impious to emulate the works 
of God. Hence the incitements to virtue 
and animation, which we experience in view¬ 
ing the ftatues or portraits of the benefac- 

i 

* St. Sophia, at Conftantinople, there is little doubt, was 
the model which the European architedls copied, when they 
introduced the cupola upon four arches, than which nothing 
can be more prepofterous. Thofe who chufe to fee the 
falfe principles of thefe buildings expofed, and how far they 
differ from the grandeur and fimplicity of the ancients, may 
read Frife’s Saggiofull’Arcbitefiura Gottica , Livorno , and in 
an excellent little German treatife annexed to the trans¬ 
lation of it, the peculiar excellencies of the gothic pointed 
out, exclufively of its defeats. 

It is worthy, however, of obfervation, that the interior of 
St. Sophia appears much larger, -and that St. Peter's, at 
Rome,' appears infinitely fmaller than it really is. The 
cupola of this latter chuch is of the fame fize as the Pan¬ 
theon ; the members of the entablature, which runs round 
the lower part of the cupola or lanthorn, are marked on the 
pavement below by different coloured marbles; but no one 
can, without a&ual meafurement, be perfuaded of this truth. 
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tors of mankind, are wholly loft; henOft 
too, the Turk can never be aroufed by- thofe 
flaflies of genius, thofe glowing energies of 
mind, which the hiftoric pencil, in defcribing 
£bme important fcene, arrefts, and renders 
immortal. So far is this bigotry carried, 
that neither the effigy of the fovereign, nor 
the reprefentation of any imaginary being 
(as in the ancient medals) is permitted to be 
imprinted on their money. 

The only ufe of thefe arts which is al¬ 
lowed, is the imitation of inanimate nature, 
in carving or painting the interior of a room. 
Even here they frequently ufe as ornaments 
paflages from the Koran; but they generally 
paint the walls with flowers or landfcapes. 
Their ingenuity is, however, merely mecha¬ 
nical ; and of fcientific rules they are perfectly 
ignorant: perfpe£tive is totally unknown to 
the painters themfelves. 

The fcience of the Turks in making aque- 
du&s, has been vaunted by fome authors; but 
left, it ftiould thence be concluded that they 
have a knowledge of hydraulics, I will here 
ftate in what this fcience confifts. When wa¬ 
ter is to be conduced, they begin by laying 
pipes of burnt clay underground, to the dis¬ 
tance of about a quarter of a mile, more or 
lefs; they then ere& a fquare pillar, and con¬ 
tinue the pipe up till they find how high the 

water 
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water will rife; then they carry the pipe 
down, the other fide, (leaving the top open) 
and continue it underground to the next pil¬ 
lar ; and fo on till they have brought the wa¬ 
ter to the place intended to be fupplied with 
it. It fometimes happens that all their la¬ 
bour has been in vain; and they- find by ex¬ 
perience that the place to be fupplied is higher 
than the place whence they wanted to bring 
the water. 

The principles i of levelling are unknown 
to them. It would be in vain to tell them 
that the furface of water is not perfedtly flat; 
that there is fuch a thing as refradtion ; and 
that a levelling inftrument alone will hot 
tell them the height to which water will rife. 
The moft learned man among the ulema does 
not know, that as the whole fine is to the 
angle of refradtion, fo is the diftance of the 
obje 61 to its apparent elevation by refraction. 

, They have no means of calculating the late¬ 
ral preffure of arches or of cupolas; though 
they generally err on the right fide, yet ac¬ 
cidents fometimes have happened. I once 
fucceeded in making a Turkifli mathemati¬ 
cian underftand the principle of a catenarian 
arch, by fufpending a chain; but when he 
endeavoured to explain it to an architect, 

, who was eredting a confiderable building for 
the late captain pafha, Gazi-Haffan, he re¬ 
ceived for anfwer, that the figure defcribed 
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by a chain hung up by the two ends migh 
be applicable to the conftruCtion of the bot- 
.tom of a fhip, but not ta that of an arch o: 
mafonry. 

It is a certain fa6t, that a few years ago a 
learned man of the law. having loft an eye. 
and being informed that there was then at 
Conftantinople an European who made falft 
eyes, not to be diftinguilbed from the natu- 
ral, he immediately procured one-; but when 
it was placed in the focket, he flew into a 
violent paffion with the eye-maker, abiding 
him as an impoftor, b'ecaufe he could not fee 
with it. The man, fearing he fliould lofe his 
pay, allured him that in time he would fee 
as well with that eye as with the other. The 
effendi was appeafed, and the artift liberally 
rewarded, who having loon dilpofed of the 
remainder of his eyes, left the Turks in ex¬ 
pectation of feeing with them. 

The ufe of wheel carriages is almoft un¬ 
known in Turkey. There is a kind of cart, 
uled at Conftantinople, and in fome few other 
parts, moftly for women to travel in. In 
moft parts of the Afiatic provinces they have 
no idea of a wheel. All their merchandize 
is carried by horfes, mules, or camels, in every 
part of the empire. , . 

The fultan has a coach or carriage, exactly 
of the lhape of a hearfe in England, but with¬ 
out any fprings; it was, when I faw it, drawn 

by 
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by fix mules. The pole was of an enormous 
thicknefs, as well as every other part. I en¬ 
quired the reafon; the anfwer was, that if 
the pole, or the axletree, &c. broke, the man 
who made it would lofe his head. The ful- 
tan never ufes a carriage as any kind of ftate; 
it is only in excursions into the country that 
it follows him. 

The people in Moldavia and Walachia, 
on the contrary, conftrud waggons for carry¬ 
ing merchandize on very juft principles of 
mechanics. Calks too are not in ule, except 
among the Greeks. 

It may be inferred from Peyfibnel, that 
the Science of medicine has made confi- 
derable advances, and commands a high de¬ 
gree of refped in Turkey, when we find that' 
the dignity ‘ of firft phyfician to the grand 
leignior is marked by the title of hakim bachi 
effendi\ that he wears the large round turban 
called eurf, the lame as that borne by men of 
the higheft rank in the lawj and that the 
Mahometan who attains this dignity muft 
have palled through the medrejfes , and have 
reached the order of the muderris ; but the 
fad is, that the ftate phyfician is a mere no¬ 
minal dignity, enjoyed by men of no Ikill in 
this fcience, whilli the man to whom the 
care of the Sultan’s health is entrufted is al¬ 
ways a Greek, a Jew, or an European, and 

it 
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it is merely for form fake that the confent 
and prefence of the hakim bdchi muft be ob¬ 
tained for the adm migration of remedies, of 
whole tnedieal properties he is in general 
profoundly ignorant. When the Turks take 
a purgative medicine, they never commend 
it except it be moft violently cathartic. They 
have no notion of the falutary effects of a 
gentle laxative. 

Navigation, and the ufe of the magnet, 
none have the leaft idea of but the people of 
the navy, and they know fo little, that their 
compares are made to point to the true north 
with the variation allowed, and by the fame 
cOmpafles they fteer their fhips in all leas. 
Very few in the navy can take a meridian 
obfervation. 

It is not neceffary for the grand-admiral to 
have any profeflional knowledge, or even to 
have been on board a fhip before he fails 
With the fleet. It is the fame with the heads 
of bther departments and many of the infe¬ 
rior officers. An officer appointed to fnper- 
intend the .gunpowder mills was highly of¬ 
fended with a merchant who offered to con- 
trad! for the delivery of brimftone; he took the 
offer as an infult, not knowing that brimftone 
entered into the compofition of gunpowder. 

The only people who have the fmalleft 
idea of navigation, are the Algerines in the 

fervice 
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fervice of the porte; and even theirs is chiefly 
pra&ical knowledge. They rely on the 
Greeks to navigate their fhipsof war. Their 
merchant fhips takb care not to lofe fight of 
tend; and hence it is that fo many of them 
are 'cart away on the eoart of the Black SeA. 

The want of field-pieces among theTurks, 
which induced Baton de Toft to undertake 
a new foundry* is a complete proof of the 
inactivity of this people. It is true that they 
had foundries of large brafs cannon; but 
they had not even attempted to cart thdfe of 
a fmaller kind, or of a different metal, al¬ 
though their Furnaces are of -ujine, which is 
particularly adapted tso the caftihg of iron. 
To the prefent day they are ignorant of the 
art-of carting iron, even for bomb rtiells; and 
this is the reafon why all the Turkifh can¬ 
non, both for land and fea fervice, are of 
brafs. 

Though they have many fine large cannons 
at prefent, they are defective in the make of 
the carriages, particularly for field pieces; 
and whilft other nations are making daily 
improvements in this refpeCt (by the con- 
ftruCtion of flying artillery, &c.) the Turks, 
from their ignorance of mechanics, employ 
artillery the moft awkward and inefficacious. 

The defective ftate of general fcience irt 
Turkey is owing to that want of means of 

com- 
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communication and of union amongft its 
branches, and to that deficiency of combina¬ 
tion, both in theory and pradtice, the caufes 
of which I have already traced out; but in 
every country individual exertion will do 
much, and inlulated fadts will be every where 
dilc over able, like the ca'fual flowers of the 
defert, which ftiew what the human mind is 
capable of attaining, even in - d'efpite of ac¬ 
cumulated obftacles. The great advantage 
which a highly civilized country poffefies, is 
in the quick and ready combination of thefe 
fadts, and in forming out of them general 
principles, which abridge the labour and fa¬ 
cilitate the progrefs of the artiftand the phi- 
lofopher. It frequently happens, however, 
that the moft barbarous people poffefs, in 
particular branches of art, an accuracy of 
principle, or a dexterity of operation, even 
luperior to their more polilhed neighbours; 
and hence it, will be found of ufe to colledt 
detached information of this kind from every 
part of the globe. In the intercourfe of 
mind, fomething is to be gleaned from a 
foil the moft unpromifing; I' ftiall, there- 
fore, make no further apology for the in- 
trodudlion of fome unconnedted remarks on 
detached inftances of lkill among the Turks 
in various arts and fciences. 

. It 
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It might reafonably be expeded that a na¬ 
tion of warriors fhould have expert furgeons 
at leaft, and that they fhould have paid at¬ 
tention to the improvements and difcoveries 
made by other nations. Nothing of this, 
however, is the cafe. They perform no ope¬ 
rations, nor will they confent to an Euro¬ 
pean’s making an amputation, though the 
lofs of life be a certain confequence of omit¬ 
ting it. Their art is limply confined to heal¬ 
ing, and at moft extrading a ball and a 
fplinter of a bone. It mufl be confefled 
that, as their habit of body is generally heal¬ 
thy, nature performs often wonderful cures. 
They rely much on balfams, mummy, &c. 
There is in Conftantinople a Perfian ex¬ 
traordinary expert in the art of healing. 
The Arabs bury a perfon, who has received 
a wound in his body, up to the neck in hot 
land for twenty-four hours ; and apply with 
fuccefs the adual cautery for the droply. 

I law in the eaftern parts of the empire a 
method of fetting bones pradifed, which ap¬ 
pears to me worthy of the attention of fur¬ 
geons in Europe. It is by inclofing the 
broken limb, after the bones are put in their 
places, in a cafe of plafter of Paris (or gyp- 
fu'm) which takes exadly the form of the 
limb, without any preflure, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes the mafs is folid and ftrong. If it be a 

q Com- 
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compound fira&ure, the place where the 
wound is, and out of which an exfoliated 
bone is to come, may be left uncovered, with¬ 
out -any injury to the ftrength of the plafter 
encafement. This fubftance may be eafily 
cut with a knife, and removed, and replaced 
with another. If, when the fwelling fubfides 
the cavity is too large for the limb, a hole or 
holes being left, liquid gyplum plafter may 
be poured in, which will perfedtly fill up the 
void, and exactly fit the limb. A hole may 
be made at-firft by placing an oiled cork of: 
bit of wood againft any part where it is re¬ 
quired, and when the plafter is let, it is to 
be removed. There is nothing in gypfura 
injurious, if it be free from lime; it will 
fooh become very dry apd light, and the limb 
may be bathed with fpirits, which will pene¬ 
trate through the covering. Spirits may be- 
ufed inftead of water, or mixed with it (or 
vinegar) at the firft making of the plafter. 

I law a cafe of a moft terrible compound 
fradlure of the leg and thigh, by the fall of 
a cannon, cured in this manner. The per- 
fon was feated on the ground, and the plafter 
cale extended from below his heel to the 
upper part of his thigh, whence a bandage, 
fattened into the plafter, went round his 
body. He. reclined back when he flept, as 
he could not lie down. During the cure, 
8 where 
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where they faw matter or moifture appear 
through the plafter coating, they cut a hole 
with a knife to drefs the wound, or let out 
' the matter more freely. 

On this occafion I cannot help mention¬ 
ing the treatment of parts frozen in Ruffia, 
not by the furgeons, but by the "common 
people, the fuccefs of which I was an eye- 
witnefs to in feveral cafes, as well as to the 
failure of the common mode of treating 
frozen parts by the raoft able furgeons of the 
army. 1 Audi limply ftate the fads I relate 

to. 

After Ochakof was taken, I received into 
my fubterranean lodging as many prifoners 
as it would receive, all of whom were eithei 
wounded or had a limb frozen. Among 
them were two children, one about fix and 
the other about fourteen years of,age; the 
latter had one of her feet frozen to the ancle, 
the other all the toes, and the foie of one of 
her feet. The fecond day the parts appeared 
black (the firft day they were not much ob- 
ferved.) The French.furgeon whom Prince 
Potemkin had fent for purpofely from Paris, 
and who was a man of note, ordered them to 
be conftantly bathed with warm camphorated 
fpirits; the elder was removed to the hof- 
pital, when a mortification began; the 
younger I kept with me, and as we removed 
^ q 2 ' into 
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into winter quarters, I carried the child with 
me, The mortified parts feparated, the bones 
of the toes came off, and, after a long time, 
the fores healed. I fhould have laid, the 
liirgeon was for immediately amputating both 
the limbs. 

In a lubterranean room, not far from 
mine, were feveral women, whofe feet had 
been in like manner frozen; but as no fur- ' 
geon attended them, the Ruffian foldiers and 
waggoners undertook the cure. It was alfo 
the lecond day when they applied their re¬ 
medy, and the parts were perfectly black. 
This remedy was goofe-greafe, with which 
the parts were fmeared, warm, and the ope¬ 
ration often repeated: their dire&iohs were, 
never to let the parts be dry, but always 
covered with greafe. The confequence 
was, that by degrees the circulation ex¬ 
tended lower down, and the blacknels de- 
creafed, till, laft of all, the toes were only 
difcoloured, and at length circulation was 
reftored to them. 

I can account for this no otherwife, than 
that the fat kept the pores Ihut, and pre¬ 
vented the air from promoting putrefa&ion; 
in the meantime the vefiels were continually 
abforbing part of the ftagnated blood, till by 
degrees the whole circulation was reftored. 
It is known that extravafated and ftagnated 

blood 
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blood will remain a long time' in the body 
without putrifying, if it be not expofed to 
the air. I conclude alfo, that in thefe cafes 
offroft, the mortification firft begins on the 
fhrface,. which is in contad with the air. 

, I only meant, however, to relate fads, and 
leave it to others to account -for them. 

. 'This is a general pradice of the peafants 
throughout allRuffia, but if a part isdilcovered 
to, bg frozen, before the perfon comes into a 
warm room, the frolt may be. extracted by 
plunging the part into cold water, or rubbing 
it with fnow till the circulation returns. 

The wherries or boats of Conllantinople 
are conltruded much on the principle of the 
Deal boats, they are more lharp and curved, 
but not fo light, and are apt to overfet if 
people fhift their places in them unwarily. 
Their fhape is very elegant. The boatmen 
have a large marble weight for ballalt, which 
they place after the paffengers are feated. 
Though they are large, they row exceedingly 
fall, and were always elteemed the quickeft 
going boats in Europe; but 1 faw a gondola, 
brought to Conllantinople by a Venetian ara- 
baflador, keep pace with them. The gon¬ 
dolas, every body knows, are built on a con¬ 
trary conftrudion, being quite flat at bottom. 
The boltangi-balhee (mailer of the police) 
has a boat of twelve oars, which rows with 
Q £ lurprifing 
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furpriting velocity; but no one is permitted 
to build on that conftru&ion: this boat goes 
nearly twice as faft as the common ones, and 
confequently as the gondolas. They are dan¬ 
gerous lea boats, though they fail faft. It is 
Hot many years fince they were brought to 
. fuch perfe£tion, as may be feen by a boat now 
preferved (I think, of* fultan Achmet III.) 
the merit, however, is their own. The Turks 
flow in general better than the Chriftian or 
Jew boatmen. 

The Turks ufe copper veffels for their 
kitchen utenftls, which are tinned with pure 
tin, and not, as in mod parts of Europe) with 
folder compofed of tin and lead, which is 
much fooner corroded by acids and fat; arid 
though it has not been obferved that any vio¬ 
lent diforders have been produced by the 
veflels in common afe, except from the 
topper itfelf, as the quantity of lead diffolved 
is finall, the admixture of tin rendering lead 
more difficult of folutiori, yet many chronic 
maladies may be owing to this baneful metal 
getting into the habit in final! quantities, and 
particularly of the nervous kind. There is 
no country in Europe where the quantity of 
head ufed in tinning is fo great as in this 

ifland; an abufe which certainly merits the 
attention of this government, as it did tome 
years ago that-of France, which prohibited at 

the 
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the fame time, under pain of death, the -ofe 
of all preparations of lead in wine, or other 
liquors; a-regulation very necejfary in Eng¬ 
land, as is alfo the eflablifhment of fomc 
means to prevent fuch part of the tea being 
fold which comes in immediate contact with 
the lead, in chefls where it happens to -be 
corroded, as is frequently the cafe. 

Nothing can be more clumfy than the 
door-locks in Turkey, but their meehanifnv 
to prevent picking is admirable. - It is a cu¬ 
rious thing to fee wooden locks upon the iron 
doors, particularly in Afia, of their cara- 
vanfaries, and other great buildings,-as well 
as on houfe doors. The key goes into the 
back part of the bolt, and is eompofed- of a 
fquare flick with five or fix iron or wooden 
pins about half an inch long* towards tKd 
end of it, placed at irregular diflances, and 
anfwering to holes in the upper part of thi 
bolt, which is pierced with a fquare hole to 
receive the key. The key, being put’ in ai 
far as it will go, is then hfted up, and-its 
pins entering the correfponding f holes raife 
other pins, which had dropt into thefe holes 
from the part of the lock immediately above, 
and which have heads to prevent their fal¬ 
ling lower than is neceffary; the bolt r being 
thus freed from the upper pins, is drawn 
hack by means of the key; the key Is then 
Q 4 lowered. 
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lowered, and may be drawn out of the bolt: 
to lock it again, the bolt is only pufhed in, 
and the upper pins fall into the holes in the 
bolt by their own weight. This idea might 
be improved on, but the Turks never think of 
improving. 

The Greeks have a very curious manner 
of painting in frefco, which has many ad¬ 
vantages, I alfo faw the ancient method of 
painting with wax, and fixing the colours by 
heat, pradlifed by a Greek, and' at a place 
I leaft expedted it, at the Dardanelles; for 
at Conftantinople it is unknown. Whether 
this be exadtly the encauftic painting of the 
'ancients it is hazardous to affirm, though I 
jnyfelf have not the leaft doubt reipedting it. 
Thus much is certain, that it has, with regard 
to facility, very confiderable advantages over 
the oil painting now in ufe; it has, all its 
freedom, and the vivacity of its colours, 
added to folidity, and the durability which 
the experience of twenty centuries has proved 
wax painting to be poflefled of. It was my 
intention to have treated on. it in this place; 
but as it does not regard Turkey, the imme¬ 
diate ftrbjedt of this work, and would be a 
diftertation of confiderable length, I intend 
ihortly to print it feparately, with the Greek 
manner of frefco painting, in which all co¬ 
lours may be ufcd on a lime.-wall. 


The 
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The Armenian jewellers fet precious 
Rones,' particularly diamonds, to much ad¬ 
vantage, with a foil, which, under roles, or 
half-brilliants, is remarkably beautiful, and 
is not fubjeft to tarnilh. Their method is 
as follows: an agate is cut, and highly po- 
lilhed, of the lhape defired; in a block of lead 
is formed a cavity of about its own fize; over 
this is placed a bit of tin of 'the thicknels of 
ftrong brown paper fcraped bright. The 
agate is then placed on the tin, over the ca¬ 
vity, and ftruck with a mallet. The beauti¬ 
ful polilh the tin receives is fcarcely to be 
imagined. This is in general kept a lecret, 
and fuch foils fell for half and three quarters 
of a dollar each. 

The jewellers, who are moftly Armenians, 
have a curious method of ornamenting watch 
cafes, and fimilar things, with diamonds and 
other ftones, by fimply glueing them on. 

The fione is fet in filver or gold, and the 
lower part of the metal made flat, or to cor- 
refpond with the part to which it is to be 
fixed ; it is then warmed gently, and the 
glue applied, which is fo very firong that the 
parts never feparate. 

This glue, which may be applied to many 
purpofes, as it will firongly join bits of glafs 
or polifhed fteel, is thus made: 


DifTolve 
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Diffotve five or fix bits of maftic, as large 
as peas, in as much Ipirit of wine as will fuf- 
fice to render it liquid; in another veffel 
difiblve as much ifinglafs (which has been 
previoufly foaken in water till it is fwollen 
and foft) in French brandy or rum, as will 
make two ounces, by meafure, of ftrong glue, 
and' add two fmall bits of gum galbanum or 
ammoniacum, which muft be rubbed or ground 
till they are diflolved; then mix the whole 
with a fiifficient heat; keep it in a phial 
ftopt, and when it is to be ufed fet it in hot 
water. 

Cotton at Smyrna is dyed with madder in 
the following manner :—The cotton is boiled 
in common olive oil, and then in mild alkali; 
being cleaned, it will then take the madder 
dye: and this is the fine colour we fee in 
Smyrna cotton-yarn. I have heard that the 
fum of five thoufand pounds was given, in 
England# for this fecret,' 

A remarkable inftance occurred to my 
knowledge of an individualTaft, which might 
have been of the utmoft ufe to fociety, but 
which-,- owing to the date of knowledge and 
government in Turkey, was wholly loft to 
the world. An Arabian, at Conftantinople, 
had difeovered the fecret of calling iron, 
which, when it came out of the mould* was 
as malleable as hammered iron ; fome of his 

fabrication 
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fabrication was accidentally fhown to Mr. 
de Gaffron, the Pruffian charge d’affaires, 
And Mr. Franzaroli (men of mineralogical 
fcience) who were ftruck with the fail, and 
immediately inftituted an enquiry for its au¬ 
thor. This man, whofe art in Chriftendom 
would have infured him a fplendid fortune, 
had died poor and unknown, and his fecret 
had perifhed with him! His utenfils were 
found, and feveral pieces of his calling, all 
perfedly malleable. Mr. Franzaroli analized 
them, and found that there was no admix¬ 
ture of any other metal. ■ Mr. de Gaffron’ has 
lance been made fuperintendant of the iron 
manufactory at Spandau, where he has in 
vain attempted to difcover the prqcefs of the 
Arabian. 

Europeans are much {truck to fee the 
Turks work fitting at every art or handi¬ 
craft where there is a poffibiiity of it ; car¬ 
penters, for inftance, perform the greatefl 
part of their labour fitting. It is deferving 
of remark, that their toes acquire luch a 
degree of ftrength by ufing them, and by 
their not being cramped up in tight fhoes, 
that they hold a board upright and firmly 
with their toes, while with their two hands 
they guide a few, fitting all the while. Thefe 
people are able to ftand on the end of their 

toes. 
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toes, which will fupport the whole weight 
of their body. 

_ We have, in Europe, certainly falfe ideas 
with refpedt to the utility of fhoes, in pre¬ 
venting the feet of children from becoming 
too broad. The Arabs, who when children 
wear no fhoes, and when they are grown up, 
only fandals or flippers, have the mofl: beau¬ 
tiful feet. 

In fome parts of Alia, I have feen cupolas 
of a confiderable fize, built without any kind 
of timber, fupport. They fix firmly in 
the middle a pofl: about the height of the 
perpendicular wall, more or lefs, as the 
cupola is to be a larger or fmaller portion 
of a fphere; to the top of this is fattened 
a ftrong pole, fo as to move in all diredtions, 
and the end of it defcribes the inner part of 
the cupola; lower down is fixed to the poll: 
another pole, which reaches to the top of the 
outer part of the perpendicular wall, and de¬ 
fcribes the outfide of the cupola^ giving the 
difference of thicknefs of the mafonry at top 
and bottom, and every intermediate part, with 
the greateft pofiible exadtnefs. Where they 
build their cupolas with bricks, and inftead 
of lime ufe gypfum, finifhing one layer all. 
round before they begin another, only fcaffold- 
ing for the workmen is required to clofe the 
cuppla at top. 


At 
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At Baffora, where they have no timber 
but the wood of the date tree, which is like a 
cabbage ftalk, they make arches without any 
frame. The mafon with a nail and a bit of 
firing defcribes a femicircle on the ground, 
lays his bricks, faftened together by a gypfum 
cement, on the lines thus traced, and having 
thus formed his arch, except the crown brick, 
it is carefully raifed, and in two parts placed 
on the wall. • They proceed thus till the 
whole arch is finilhed. This part is only 
half a brick thick; but it ferves them to turn 
a firohger arch over it. 

The cities of Bagdad and Baflora are mofily 
built of bricks dried in the fun,, which ftand 
ages if kept tolerably dry. The clay is ufed 
in almoft a dry ftate, and beaten into the 
moulds with mallets. This gives them a 
wonderful degree of hardnefs. 

At the entrance of the defert, coming from 
Aleppo,.! found a village built in a Very lin¬ 
gular manner; each room was a cupola, and 
relembled a hay ftaek, fome of them a fiigar 
loaf. The whole was of earth, as they have 
no wood. The inhabitants laid their town, 
had been built by Abraham; that is, they 
did not remember when the oldeft houfes 
were built. They faid they were never out 
of repair, but that they fometimes plaftered 
the upper part, or rather beat 6arth on it. 

The 
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.The walls were compofed of clay and gra¬ 
vel, and were exceedingly hard. The me¬ 
thod they ufe is, to beat each layer of earth 
till it is very hard. 

Such a method is ufed in the province of 
Lyons in France, where they build houfes, of 
feveral ftories, and very fpacious. The walls 
are always plaftered with lime and land, and 
Hand fome centuries. Thefe are very fuperior 
to the mud walls of cottages in fome parts of 
England, where the earth is uled very moift, 
and, mixed with ftraw. The ancient Romans 
built in the fame manner as in France. The 
excellence of the Venetian plafter floors, fe> 
much admired for their-hardnefs and beauti¬ 
ful polilh, depends entirely on their being 
ftrongly beaten. The compofition is only 
frefh lime and land, with pieces of marble, 
ufed almofl: dry, and beaten till they are quite 
hard, then ground even and polilhed. Com¬ 
mon earth as well as lime mortar acquires 
an incredible degree of hardnefs by compref- 
fion, if it contains no more moifture than is 
neceffary to make its parts unite. A kind 
of artificial ftone may be made of gravel with 
a little lime, very ftrongly prefled, or beaten 
into moulds. ' 

I have feen pradtifed a method of filtering 
•water by afcenfion, which is much fuperior 
to our filtering ftones, or other methods by 

defcent, 
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defbent, in which, in time, particles of the 
ftone, Or the finer fand, make a paffage along 
with the water. 

They make two wells, from five to tea. 
feet, or any depth, at a fmall diftance, which 
have a communication at bottom. The re¬ 
paration muft be of clay well beaten, or of 
other fubftances impervious to water. The 
two wells are then filled with fand and gra¬ 
vel. The opening of that into which the 
water to be filtered is to run, muft be fome- 
what higher than that into which the water 
is to' alcend, and this muft not have land 
quite up to its brim, that there may be room 
for the filtered water, or it may, by a fpout, 
run into a veffel placed for that purpofe. 
The greater the difference is between the 

O 

height of the two wells, the fafter the water 
will filter-; but the lefs it is the better, pro¬ 
vided a lufficient quantity of water be fupplied 
by it. 

This may be pra&iled in a calk, tub, jar, 
or other veffel. The water may be conyeyed 
to the bottom by a pipe, the lower end having 
a fpunge in it, or the pipe may be filled with 
coarfe fand. 

It is evident that all luch particles, which 
by their gravity are carried down in filtration 
by defcent, will not rife with the water in 

. filtration 
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filtration by afcenfion. This might be prac- 
tifed on board Ihips at little expence. - 

The Arabians and the Turks have a prepa¬ 
ration of milk, which has fimilar qualities to 
the kumifs of the Kalmuks : by the fird it is 
called lebatiy by the Turks yaourt. 

To make it, they put to new milk made 
hot over the fire fome old leban (or yaourt.) 
In a few hours, more or lefs, according to the 
temperature of the air, it becomes Gtirdled 
of an uniform confidence, and a mod plea- 
fant acid; the cream is in great part fepa- 
rated, leaving the curd light and femitranf- 
parent. The whey is much lefs fubjeft to fe- 
parate than in curds made with rennet with 
us, for the purpole of making cheefe. 

Yaourt has this fmgular quality, that left, 
to dand it becomes daily fourer, and at ladr 
diries, without having entered into the putrid 
fermentation. In this date it is preferved in 
bags, and in appearance refembles prefled 
curds after they have been broken by the 
hand. This dry yaourt, mixed with water, 
becomes a fine cooling food or drink, of ex¬ 
cellent fervice in fevers of the inflammatory 
or putrid kind. It feems to have none of 
thofe qualities which make milk improper in 
fevers. Frefh yaourt is a great article of 
food among the natives, and Europeans foojn 
become fond of it. 


No 
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No- other acid will make .the-lame kind'of: 
Curd : all that have been tried, after the acid 
fermentation is over, become putrid. In Rttf- 
fia they put their milk in pots in an oven** 
and let it Hand till it becomes four, and this 
they ufe as an article of food in that date, 
or make cheefe of it, but it has none of the 
qualities of yaourt, though, when it is new, 
it has much of the tafte. Perhaps new milk, 
curdled with four milk, and that again ufed - 
as a ferment, and the fame procefs continued, 
might, in time, acquire the qualities of ya¬ 
ourt* which never can be made in Turkey 
without fome old yaourt *. 

They'give no rational account how it was 
firftmade; fome of them told me an. angel 
taught Abraham how to make it, and others, 
that an angel brought a pot of it to Hagar, 
which was the ftrft yaourt (or leban.) -« 

It merits attention as a delicious article of 
food, and as a medicine* 

I will here relate the manner the Tatars 

* I have, fince this was written, learnt that yaourt may 
be made in the following manner:—Put into a bafon a 
fpoonful of beer yeaft, or wine lees; pour on it a quart of 
boiiing milk j when it is formed into a curd, and is become 
four, take of it a table fpoonful and a half to ferve as a fer¬ 
ment to- a frefh quart of milk; in the fame manner as the 
yeaft. This, after a few repetitions, vyill become good 
yaotrrt, and lofe the tafte of the yeaft by degrees. 


R 
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and Kalmuks make their kumis, or fermented 
mare’s milk. 

“ Take of mare’s milk of one day any 
quantity, add to it a fixth part of water, an 
eighth part of the foureft cow’s milk that 
can be got, but at a future period a fmaller 
portion of old kumis will better anfwer the- 
purpofe of fouring i cover the veflel with a 
thick cloth, and fet it in a place of moderate 
warmth; leave it to reft for twenty-four 
hours, at the end of which the milk will have- 
become four, and a thick fubftance gathered 
at top; then with a ftick, made at the lower 
end in the manner of a churn ftaff, beat if 
till the thick fobftance above-mentioned be 
blended intimately with the fubjacent fluid ; 
let it reft twenty-four hours in a high nar¬ 
row veflel like a churn. The agitation muft 
be repeated as before, till the liquor appears 
to be perfectly homogenous, and in this ftate 
it is called kumis (or koumis) of which the 
tafte ought to be a pleafant mixture of fweet 
and four. Agitation-muft be employed every 
time before it is ufod. When well prepared 
in clofe veflels, and kept in a cold place, it 
will keep three months or more without any 
injury to its quality. 

“ It ferves both as drink and food ; is a re- 
ftorative |to the ftomach and a cure for ner¬ 
vous diforders, phthifis, &c.” 

The 
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‘The Tatars diftil this fermented milk, and 
Obtain from it a fpirituous liquor, which they 
drink inftead of brandy. 

The butter, which is moftly ufed in Con* 
ftantinople, comes from the Grim and the 
Kuban. They do not fait it, but melt it in 
large copper pans over a very flow* fire, and 
feum off what rifes 5 it will then preferve 
fweet a long time if the butter was frelh when 
it was melted. We preferve butter moftly by 
felting. I have had butter, which when freftt 
was melted and feum’d in the Tatar manner, 
and then felted in our manner, which kept 
two years good and fine tailed. Wafhing 
does not fo effeflually free butter from the 
curd and butter-milk, which it is neceflary to 
do, in order to preferve it, as boiling or melt* 
ing ; when then felt is added to prevent the 
pure butyrous part from growing rancid, we 
certainly have the bell procels for preferving 
butter. The melting or boiling, if done with 
care, does not difcolour or injure the tafte. 

To the lovers Of coffee, a few remarks oil 
the Turkilh manner of making it, in the beft 
way, may not be unacceptable. 

Coffee, to be good, mull either be ground 
to an almoft impalpable powder, or it muft 
be pounded as the Turks do, in an iron mor¬ 
tar, with a heavy peftle. The Turks firft put 
the coffee dry into the coffee pot, and fet it 

r 2 over 
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wer a very flow firej or embers, till It is wartir, 
and lead's forth a fragrant fmell, fhakingit' 
often ; then from another pot they pour on 1 it 
boiling- water (br rather water in which the 
grounds- of the daft made coffee* had been 
boiled, and fet td become clear) ; they then'; 
hold it a little longer over the fire, till there 
is on its top a white froth like crearh, hut 
it mud not hdil, but only fife geritlr; : it is 
then, poured backwards and forwards two or 
three times, from one pot into another, and 
it fcon becomes eledr : they, however, ofterf 
drink it quite thick. Some put in a fpoon- 
ful of cold water td make it clear fooner, or 
lay a cloth dipt in cold water on the top of 
the pot. 

• The reafon why-our Weft India coffee is 
not fo good as tke Yemen coffee is, that on 
account of the climate it is never' fuffered to 
hang on the trees till it is perfectly ripe; and 
in the voyage it acquires a tafte from the bad 
air in the hold of the fhip. This may be rfe- 
.fheefied in Italy,‘by expofmg it to the fun 
two or three months: with us, boiling water 
fhould be poured on it, and let to ftand till 
it is cold, then it muft be wafhed with other 
cold water, and, Jaftly, dried in an oven. 
Thus prepared, it will be nearly as good as 
the heft Turkey coffee. It fhould be roafted 
in an open earthen or iron pan, and the 

flower 
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flower it is mailed the better. As often as it 
■crackles it muft be taken pfF the fire, The 
Turks often roaft it in a.baker’s oven while it 
is heating. 

. .The .prefervation of yeaft having been a 
fubject jof much refearch in this country, the 
following particulars may perhaps deferve at¬ 
tention. On the coaft of Perfia mv bread was 
made, in the Englifh manner, of good wheat 
flour, and with the yeaft: generally tifed 
there. It is thus prepared ; take a- i'mall tea 
pup or wine glals full of fplit or bruifed peale, 
pour on them a pint of boiling water, and let 
the whole in a veflel all night on tee hearth* 
or any other warm place ; the water will be a 
good.yeaft, and have a froth on its top next 
morning. In this cold climate, efpecially 
at a colcl feafon, it fhould Hand longer to 
ferment, perhaps twenty-four or forty-eight 
flours, and the quantity of peafe fhould be 
larger: experience mull: determine this. The 
above quantity made me as much bread as a 
half quartern loaf, the quality of whicn was 
very good and light. 

A fipring, which operates both on the indi¬ 
vidual and national character of the modern 
European with a force fecond only to that of 
political inftitution, is commerce. Upon the 
views entertained on, this fubjedl by a people ; 
upon the extent and modes of their practice, 

r 3 and. 
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and upon the character which they maintain 
with refpedt to it, depends much of their im¬ 
portance as a nation. 

With regard to the general ideas entertain¬ 
ed by all ranks in Turkey relative to com¬ 
merce, they are no lefs narrow and abfurd 
than all their other opinions. “ We fhould 
not trade,” fay they, “ with thole beggarly 
“ nations, who come to buy of us rich arti- 
<£ cles of merchandize, and rare commodities, 
* 4 which we ought not to fell to them, but 
“ we lhould trade with thofe who bring; to 
“ us ufeful and valuable articles, without the 
“ labour of manufacturing, or the trouble of 
importing them on our part.” Upon this 
principle it is that Mocha coffee is prohibited 
to be fold to infidels. It is therefore no wonder 
that the foreign commerce of the Turks is 
comparatively trifling; their trade is moflly 
from province to province, and even this is 
inconceivably narrowed by the want of mu¬ 
tual confidence, and the ignorance and lhort- 
fightednefs of their views. They have few 
bills of exchange, or any of thofe modes of 
tranfafting bufinefs which the ingenuity and 
enterprife' of commercial nations have in¬ 
vented for the facilitation of commercial in- 
tercourfe. 

The effefts which the infecurity of proper¬ 
ty, and the watchful avarice of the govern¬ 
ment 
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ment produce upon commerce, are ftill more 
ftriking. In an extenfive trade capital and 
credit muft be alike great, but from both of 
thefe the Turk is cut off; he dares not make 
a diiplay of wealth; and if he has been fb 
fortunate as to accumulate a large fum of 
money, his firft care is to conceal it from 
view, left it fhould attra& the blood-fuckers 
of power. The neeeftary confequence of this 
is, that credit, that vital fpring of commerce, 
cannot be created, and inftead of thofe comr 
mercial connections which in this part of Eu¬ 
rope ramify fb widely, and render commercial 
operations fb eafy, all bufinefs is tran faded 
either by principals themfelves, or their im¬ 
mediate faCtors, in a way little different from 
the barter of the rude .ages. 

Nor, is it only the infecurity of property 
while living which renders the Turk lo averfe 
to engage in undertakings of great extent and 
contingent advantage; the dilpofition of it by 
will affords them little means of felf grati¬ 
fication in viewing their inheritance trans¬ 
mitted to pofterity. The merchants, and 
others of inferior rank, know, that a fplendid 
fortune, at the fame time that it renders their 
children obje&s of fufpicion, will not raife 
them to pofts of honour and refped, without 
putting them in a fituation not to be able to 
tranfmit it another generation to their pofte- 
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rity; thofe who hold any office of the porte 
know that they have the fultan for their heir, 
.and his paffias or other officers for their exe¬ 
cutors ; hence it is that pofterity is of fo little 
confequence in the eyes of the Turk, that he 
is leldom induced to confult much, their wel¬ 
fare, and the hofpitals, caravanfaries, foun¬ 
tains, bridges, &c. built for charitable pur- 
pofes, only originate in the oftentation or 
fuperftitious fears of their founders, who build 
-them for the repofe of their fouls, or to perpe¬ 
tuate the reputation of their piety. 

The natural refult of this combination of 
circumftances is, that commerce is every 
-where checked; no emulation takes place, no 
communication of difeoveries, no fir^n and 
folid affociation of intereft; their mecha¬ 
nical arts are in many inftances worfe cul¬ 
tivated now than they were- a century ago, 
particularly the tempering *of fabres ; and 
iome of their manufactures have gone entirely 
, to decay. 

It remains only to fpeak of the moral cha¬ 
racter which they maintain, as traders ; and 
this has been •varioufly reprefented. All 
ranks of people have fome flight kind of 
commerce, or rather a fort of pedling trade 
among themfelves, and confequently the 
diftinCtive character of the different ran,ks 
will appear in this as well as in other cir- 

cumffances, 
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cumftances. Amongft all or tnem a certain, 
decree of artifice is common, and is fcarcely 
thought diffionourable, fuch as the corrupting 
of. brokers and all thofe who are concerned in 
making bargains ; but the officers and de¬ 
pendents of the portc are univerfally re¬ 
marked as the moft venal and cheating fet t>f 
men on the face of the earth. 

Honeftv, however, it is faid, in fome mea¬ 
sure diftinguifhes the i urkifti merchant. 
this may perhaps be true, if we compare 
him with the crafty Greek, or (till more fnbtle 
Armenian, who, from the unjuft oppreffions 
•under which they labour, are induced to re¬ 
taliate by artifice, on their imperious mafters, 
the fource of half that tricking and deception 
commonly laid to the charge of the lower 
orders of fociety. 

Much of the civilization of modern Europe * 
has been with juftice attributed to the in¬ 
fluence of female fociety; to this are owing 
the high aud noble palfions which excite 
mankind to deeds of aftive patriotiftn and 
benevolence, and the fofter pleaiures which 
ornament and endear the focial circle. It 
will be worth while to confider how far 
then woman, “ lajl and beji of all God s 
works f made to foften the ferocity of man, 
WRS made in vain for thefe barbarians; 

whofc 
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whofe love is fenfuality without friendfhip or 
efteem. 

Polygamy is generally found to be deftruo 
five to the finer feelings ; it is fo in Turkey. 
The rich man {who alone is enabled to fup- 
port feveral females) regards them only as 
the inftruments of his pleafure, and feeks 
their fociety with no other view; hence 
the women themfelves have no cultivation 
of mind, but live a ftupid folitary life, lur- 
rounded by ilaves, or by women as ignorant 
and fpiritlefs as themfelves. Moral virtue 
and intellectual eminence are alike unculti¬ 
vated by them, and the delcriptions of ele* 
gance and tafte difcoverable in their amufe- 
ments, their -gardens, and apartments, exi£fc 
only in the imagination of travellers, who, 
like Lady M. Montague, aim rather to aftor 
nifh than to inftruCt. 

The women in general only want an op¬ 
portunity to become unfaithful to their huf- 
bands, and the propofition -generally comes 
from them ; but it is attended with great 
danger. If a common Mahomedan profti- 
tute even be catched with a Chriftian, fhe is 
put into a fack and drowned, and the man 
put to death, except he become a Mahome¬ 
dan, which will not always fave both their 
lives. Chriflians of the country have often 
preferred death, 
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Marriage is with the Mahomedans merely 
a civil contraft; the wife brings no portion 
to the hulband, but the hulband ftipulates in 
the marriage contract, which is executed be¬ 
fore a judge, to allow a certain portion to the 
wife. The contraas are of two kinds, the 
nikiah and the kapin ; the former is the pro¬ 
per legal marriage, and every Mahomedan is 
reftrained by the koran to four wives pf this 
defcription. This contrail fpecifies a certain 
fum, which is to be given to the wife in cafe 
of repudiation, or of her hulband s death. 
The other contract is only an agreement to 
live together for a certain period, at the ex¬ 
piration of which a fpecified fum is to be 
•riven to the woman. It is a juft obfervation 
of Baron de Tott, that the kapin or tempo* 
rary marriage is a neceflary confequence oi 
the general inftitution of polygamy. A re¬ 
paration may be demanded by either party ; 
if it be by the woman, ftie goes before the 
judge, and pronounces the following for¬ 
mula : “ , Nikia-httm khalal , bajbutn ttzad, 
i. e. “ My dowry given up, my head is free.” 
The hulband, who repudiates his wife, mult 
repeat it either three feveral times, or three 
times together, after which he cannot take 
her back until he has fubmitted to a peculiar 
indecent and immoral ceremony. 

Jn converfation the Turks fometixnes dif- 

play 
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play good natural fenfe; but the wit for. which 
they have been celebrated is no where to be 
found. This is fiifficiently evident from the 
exiftence of the mufahibs , or profefied fpeak- 
ers, who are indeed little better than buf¬ 
foons, but who are hired by the opulent to 
amufe their company. Can there poflibly 
be a greater imputation 011 the fociai powers 
of a people, than their adoption of. fuch a 
pradtice ? They cannot or dare not {peak 
as to keep up amufing or inftrudive conver- 
fation, and they therefore call in the aid of 
hired talkers. Derviflies, particularly thofe 
who have the reputation of being mad, but 
who generally are more rogues than fools, 
often attach themfelves. to the great, and 
amufe the company. Thefe people lojne- 
times take very great liberties in their 
fpeeches, which is excufed in them on ac¬ 
count of their holy frenzy. 

A free people are a fociai people, fond of 
friendly intercourfe. Cheerful converfe and 
unreferved communication of fentiment foften 
the nature, refine the manners, expand the 
heart, and enlarge the understanding. Free¬ 
dom of {peaking and adiing is the fouree, of 
civilization. 

A nation of (laves is a nation diiunited ; 
no fociai ties, no unbofoming of friendlhips 
fufpicion and fear is in every breafl:; conver- 
§ fation 
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fatiorr is u'mnterefting, and donfequently not 
fought after; hired buffoons and lowjefters 
are the fpeakers to the gloomy audience, or 
they fit in fad and ftupid folitude, fmokiiig a • 
nafdoti'C herb, or taking lethargic opium; 
intuiting haughtinefs and ridiculous pomp 
take' the place of that elevation of fetttithent, 
and dignity of charafter, which alone exalts 
the man of high birth or office above his 
fellow citizen ; difguft and gloom hang over 
their countenances, arid innocent mirth is 
deemed indecent. 

When a Turk drinks wine, it is With an 
intention of being intoxicated ; he therefore 
fwallows a large portion'" at one draught, or 
r^oeats it till he is beaftly drunk; or if he 
is fearful of the confequenees of being in that 
ftite in the place he happens to be, at leaft 
■ the quantity he prefcribes to himfelf to make 
him contented (as they exprefs thftnfeives) he 
drinks off all at once. Such a method of 
drinking wine, and with fuch a view, cer¬ 
tainly entitles drinkers to the contempt they 
are held in in Turkey. 

From thefe circutoftances, which may be 
confidered as forming the more ornamental 
part of the manners of a nation, We pafs to 
thofe more important points which conftitute 
the bafis of their moral charafter. . 

And hei'e it muft be obferved, that- fo "wide 

and 
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and various an empire as Turkey cannot but 
have {hiking varieties in the morals of its 
inhabitants ; they, however, moftly agree in 
the great leading points, and the variations 
are to be accounted for from peculiar cir- 
cumftances of fituation, origin, and habits* 
I {hall therefore firft notice generally thole 
vices and virtues which belong to the Turks 
as a nation, and then point out a few of the 
moft linking differences ■ obfervable in the 
various provinces of the empire. 

The moral character of the Turks has 
been reprefen ted in a favourable light by 
lome authors upon two principles ; the one, 
a competition of intereft between the Turks 
and their own Country (which is the cafe of 
molt of the French writers except Volney) 
and the other, from a with to expole the vice9 
and follies of other European nations by the 
con trait. Of the writers themfelves I {hall 
hereafter have occafion to {peak; the chief 
points of their delcription will be included in 
the following obfervations. 

Much has been faid of the equity of the 
Turks. If we look to the example of their 
fultans, viziers, palhas, and judges, felling 
juftice, can it be fuppofed that thefe exam¬ 
ples have not corrupted the people, though 
they were naturally good. The truth is, 
that they have fb Tittle idea of juftice them- 

felvde, 
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felVfcs, that when they go to law (that is, 
appeal to a kadi) they rely more on bribes 
and cabal than on impartial judgment. 
Where the judge is not influenced, he is 
naturally juft; no man fcarcely was ever 
fb corrupted but he would be fo. The 
European merchants, who have a better 
opportunity of knowing them than foreign 
minifters, confined almoft wholly to their 
refidence, and ignorant of the country, or 
than travellers pafling haftily through the 
country, unanimoufly allure us, that they find 
them very cunning in their dealings, and full 
of deceit. 

The people are faid to be, humane : the 
peaceable citizen may be fo, as in other parts, 
or as man naturally is; but the di&ates of 
their religion, and the examples they fee, 
muft blunt their feelings; and this citizen, in 
regard to an enemy, is as favage as a tiger. 
There is, after all (from whatever caule) a 
ferocity in them which may eafily be awoken, 
and when they ftrjke, it is with a dagger to 
the heart. 

The temperance of the Turks, which is 
owing in a great meafure to their religion, 
produces its ufual good effect in rendering 
their intelle&s clear; their grofs ignorance 
is not to be attributed to their want of 
natural lenfe; the foil muft not only bq 
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in itfelf rich, it muff be cultivated. Thei 
Turk has indeed a good capacity, and an ha¬ 
bitual prudence, but his government and re¬ 
ligion are eternal bars to his improvement. 
Opeilnefs of mind and benevolence cannot 
exifl where defpotifm renders every man- 
fufpicious, nor can the votary of an intole¬ 
rant' and fanguinary religion cultivate libe¬ 
rality and fcience. 

As to the politenefs afcribed- to-the Turks 
by fome authors, I never could difcover it J 
the Turkifh ferocity, perhaps, excited fear 
in them, and produced refpeft : if a man 
found himfelf alone with a tiger, and efcaped 
unhurt, he would fay it was a good-natured 
animal. The affuming fuperiority of the 
tneanefl Turk, the deference-which is paid 
to him by all infidels who approach him, and 
by your own interpreters, impede and create 
refpeft ; if the beaft-then only growls,, but 
does not bite, he is praifed for his civility. If 
you know their, language, you will obfervd 
the difference of their expreffions and their 
manners from thofe they ufe to their brother 
Mahomedans ; you will obferve, at beft, an 
infulting condefcendenee, which plainly be- 
fpeaks their contempt of you ; they are ig¬ 
norant of, and above praffifing the true prin¬ 
ciples of politenefs. Madame- de Genlis 
fays, politenefs confufs in making others ap¬ 
pear 
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pear every thing, yourfelf nothing ; a Turk 
makes himfelf every thing, you nothing. 
We have only to obferve the ambaffadors 
they fend to foreign courts (who are all 
people very low in office^) they neither learn 
the language, or gain any more knowledge 
of the country than the poft-horfes which 
draw them through it: when they return, 
they reprefent the men as monkies, becaufe 
they are a&ive, and the women as profti- 
tutes, becaufe they are unveiled, and live in 
fociety with men. Not one word of this is 
exaggerated. The language and the addrefs 
of the politeft minifter of the porte to a fo¬ 
reign ambaffador very much refembles the 
civility of a polite German baron to his 
vaffal. 

Even their moft ftrenuous admirer, Peyf- 
fonel, acknowledges thatTurkey remains two 
ctenturies behind the reft of Europe in re- 
fpe6t to fcience ; that it has negle&ed naval 
and military taffies and difcipline ; and that 
it allows vices in many parts .of its admini- 
ftration to s:o uncorrefted. 

That there is a confiderable difference of 
charafter and morals in -the different parts of 
the empire has been beforeobferved: the worft 
are the people of Anatolia, particularly thofe 
bordering on the Black Sea ; they are cow¬ 
ardly, treacherous, robbers, affaffins, and inde- 

s cent; 
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cent; thofe of Conftantinople are fbftened 
by a city life; thole of Aleppo are the moll 
refined and civil among themfelves, and re¬ 
markably decent, but, like all the Asiatics, 
hold Europeans in great contempt, and even 
hatred; at Damafcus they are furious zea¬ 
lots; the people of Smyrna are favage and 
dangerous; in European Turkey they have 
fewer prejudices againft Chriftians, becaufe 
they know more of them, or rather becaufe 
they are lefs bigoted enthufiads than at Da¬ 
mafcus, or in Egypt; at Bagdad they are 
lefs prejudiced by their religion, and more 
open to indrudtion, than in other parts of 
Alia; the people of Baflbra, a mixture of 
Arabs, Per dans., and a few Turks, are mild 
and docile. It is Angular, that thele people, 
from their communication with India and 
with Europeans, know infinitely more of our 
manners, arts, and arms, and are more in¬ 
clined to adopt them, than thofe in the fron¬ 
tier towns in Europe, Who are dill prejudiced, 
infolent, and proud. The Arabians of the 
defert generally pay nearly as much relpedt 
to a European as to one of their own coun¬ 
try-, and more than to a Turk, whom they 
tnortaliy hate. 

I could here wifh to fefcue the Arabs of 
the Great Defert from the imputation m 
robbery. I think no nation lefs deferves it. 

1 how- 
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I however except the borderers, and thofe who 
wander into countries whofe inhabitants have 
fixed habitations^ as Egypt, &c. I have lived 
with them ; I know their habits, and the 
fimplicity and honefty of their hearts; I have 
feen them in their peaceable habitations, and 
when they have been attacked I have gone 
with them into the battle, as their laws of 
hofpitality requ ire. ; ‘ 

They religioufly dbferve their laws of 
.peace and War: it is from ignorance of them 
that their condtift has been mifeonftrued. 
Thefe laws agree With thofe which fotpS 
European nations have eftablifhed in their 
maritime'code j that a neutral flag profeCfe 
an enemy’s property. If the Conductors of 
caravans or other lefler bodies are friends, 
the perfons and property of enemies are fuf- 
fered to pals unmolefted; they even enjoy 
all the rights of hofpitality in common with 
their friends. 

But the Arabs confider the Turks as ene¬ 
mies, and all unknown nations as Turks; 
when thefe therefore travel alone, or with 
other Arab nations with whom thofe that they 
meet are at war, the latter attack them, and 
if they conquer, {trip them naked. They 
neither kill their prifoners nor make {laves of 
them as the Turks do, but they tell them to 
goto their nation and provide themfelves with 
s 2 arms 



arms to meet them again in battle. It Is* 
true that people thus ftript often die of thirffc 
or hunger; but it is from ignorance of an¬ 
other cuftom of the Arabs, which is, to bar¬ 
gain with their enemies to conduct them to 
fome place, where the fum ftipulated is to be 
paid, and which is generally very moderate. 
The Arabs in this manner carry their pri- 
foners to Bagdad, Baflora, or whatever place 
is agreed on, where, the money being paid, 
the government fuffers the Arabs to depart 
unmolefted: this contradt is never violated, 
as the confluences . would be fatal to 
Others. 

With a large caravan, when there are wars 
ill the defert, there aregenerally conductors 
who are of other nations, befides that of which 
it is compofed, who appear as chief conductors 
alternately, according to the nation they meet. 
This evafion is fometiriies difcovered, and 
the caravan plundered. 
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On the State of Population in the < TurkiJh Etn~. 
pire. 

T HE aim of all rational politics is to 
augment the numbers, and increafe 
the happinefs of mankind; and hence the ftate 
of population is generally the moll accurate 
ftandard of political error or improvement. 
From the preceding pages we ihall have (een 
llifficient reafon to apprehend that the popu¬ 
lation of the Turkifti empire cannot be, in the 
prefent day, at all proportioned to the extent 
of its territory. The religious diftindtions 
which deprefs into fo abjedt a ftate of flavery 
one great part of the community, and the 
infecurity of property, which affedts every 
rank and condition, are both caufes, whofe 
combined operation muft greatly lubtradt 
from the numbers of a people, which form- 
the vital ftrength of a ftate. Where the culti¬ 
vator is not fure of reaping the corn which he 
lows, he will low only what the immediate 
neceflity of fubfiftence requires; the political 
ftate of the country prevents his accumulation 
of capital, and even that fmall portion which 
he may chance to poffefs, he will not hazard 
in {peculations of fo very uncertain profit. In 
s 3 this 
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this languifhing ftate of domeftic agriculture, 
Conftantinople looks for a fupply of corn to 
foreign channels, particularly Egypt, Molda¬ 
via-, Walachia, the Crimea, and Poland. 

From a view of the ftate of Egypt, it will 
appear that little dependence can be placed on 
the permanence of this fupply; ftill lefs woyld 
a wife government look to markets, which, like 
the others which I have enumerated, are either 
immediately under the direction of a hoftile 
ftate, or perpetually liable to its incurlions. 
The Ruffians are, indeed, wife enough, in 
time of peace, to invigorate their own agri¬ 
culture, by fupplying Conftantinople with 
corn from their provinces. The Crimea, on 
which the porte ufed greatly to depend, has 
been deferted by moft of its Tatar inhabitants 
fince it fell under the imperial dominion; but 
the Ruffian and other adventurers, who now 
occupy it, are making great endeavours to 
revive its commerce and agriculture; thefe, 
however, as well as the fupplies of Poland, 
are in the hands of Ruffia, and in the event 
of a war ffie can not only withhold them, 
hut eafily cut off the fepplies of Moldavia and 
Walachia, thus expofing the Turkifh capital 
to the utmoft diftrefs. Notwithftandirig 
thefe evident confequences of their prefent 
fyftem of policy, the divan purfue thofe me¬ 
thods of fupply which give them the leaft 

immediate 
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immediate trouble, totally regardlefs both of 
the decay of their own agriculture, and of the 
future deftrubtion which this fyftfem threatens 
to their very exigence as a nation. It is not 
only in theory that thefe evils are to be appre¬ 
hended ; a companion of the prefent and pa ft 
ftates of the Turkifii population will evince 
the truth of the foregoing propoiitions. 

We know not what was the population of 
this vaft empire in very remote ages; from 
the evidence of hiftory it appears to have been 
very coniiderable; at prefent it is far from 
being fo. Without going farther back than 
the memory of perions now living, it is eaiy 
to prove that depopulation has been, in lat¬ 
ter times, aftoniftiingly rapid. 

In earlier times the chafm was in fome 
meafure filled by the inhabitants they carried 
away from the countries they conquered, or 
into which they made their barbarous incur- 
fions. Hungary and Ppland have furnifhed 
them with millions. 

The great caufes of this depopulation are, 
doubtlefs, the following: 

1 ft. The plague, of which the empire is 
never entirely free. 

2dly. Thofe terrible diforders which almoft 
always follow it, at leaft in Afia. 

3dly. Epidemic and endemic maladies in 
Afia, which make as dreadful ravages as the 
s 4 plague 
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plague itfelf, and which frequently viSit that 
part of the empire. 

4thly. Famine, owing to the want of' pre¬ 
caution in the government, when a crop of 
corn fails, and to the avarice and villany of 
the paShas, who gene rally'endeavour to profit 
by this dreadful calamity. 

5th and .laftly, the SickneSTes which always 
follow a famine, and which occasion a much 
.greater mortality. 

The plague is more mortal in proportion 
as it vifits a country feldom. At Constan¬ 
tinople it is often a great number of years 
together : it is fcarcely perceived in winter, 
and frequently Ships fail to Europe with clean 
bills of health , though it; is lurking in infe&ed 
clothes, and in distant and little frequented 
parts of the city, ■ In fpring it breaks out • 
again; No calculation can be formed of the 
numbers that die of it in the capital; for 
their want is never long perceived, there be¬ 
ing a conftant influx of people from the 
country to the capital, Some years the mor¬ 
tality does not appear to be considerable, but 
at other times they have what is called a great 
fcknefs , which carries off an aftoniihing num¬ 
ber, The confumption of provisions has been 
reduced,duringfuch a plague, to three-fourths 
of what it was when it began to rage. 

It vifits moSt' parts of Alia every ten or 

twelve 
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twelve -years, and carries off an eighth or 
tenth of the inhabitants, and fometimes a 
fourth or more. The farther eaft a country is 
fituated, the lefs frequently it is vifited. It is 
faid', it never goes where the olive tree does not 
grow. It reaches Baffora about every nine¬ 
tieth year; but then this fcourge is’ mod: 
dreadful. The laft plague carried off nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants, and that city had 
been ninety-fix years free of it. Farther eaft 
it has not been known to go. 

The plague, like the fmall pox, is a difor- 
der never generated by foul air, or the like, but 
always produced by contagion. It, doubtlefs, 
comes from Egypt, though in Egypt it is fre¬ 
quently received back from Conftantinople. 

Dr. Ruffel fays, the plague which affli&ed 
Egypt in 1736, and of which it was faid lhat 
10,000 died in one day at Cairo, “ was the 
« only one that happened in this century , which 
“ was believed by the people of Cairo to have 
“ been brought from Upper Egypt ; the others 
« were always thought to have been imported 
“ from Confantinople or Candi'a , but never 
“ from Syria or Barbary .” 

How eafily would not a regular quarantine 
and Jhutting up deliver Turkey from this ter¬ 
rible fcourge !—but what is to be expefted 
but devastation from the Turks ? No city has 
better local fituations for lazarettoes than Con¬ 
ftantinople 
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ftantinople—I allude to the Princes Iflands. 
When the capital has been really free of it, it 
always is brought thither either directly or 
indire&ly' from Egypt (generally by the way 
of Smyrna.) Many people, not attending to 
this circumftance, have concluded that it was 
generated in Conftantinople, and talk much 
of the bad air produced by the naftinefs of 
the ftreets, which is without foundation. 
The air of Conftantinople is exceedingly pure 
and healthy; but no infected or impute air, 
loaded with the miafma of putrefaction, &c. 
will produce the plague, though it may fe t 
vers, both contagious and mortal, in a high 
degree. 

It does not appear from Plutarch’s account 
of the plague at Athens, that it really was 
this diforder which afflicted that city in Pe¬ 
ricles time. The true plague is never in the 
air, perhaps (for I lay this with lbme doubt) 
not in the breath of a peftiferous perfon, at 
leaft the breath cannot convey it above a few 
feet, as the Ruffian furgeons have fufficiently 
proved, when the plague was at Mofqua 
(Mofcow) and at Cherfon more particularly, 
where thofe furgeons, who touched nothing 
in the holpitals, and pulled off their ffioes on 
going out, all elcaped. 

The phylicians at Conftantinople lay, the 
more they ftudy the plague the leis they know 
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of it; and as it is there almqft every year, 
they have more opportunities of feeing this 
diforderthan any others of the profeffion. We 
learn nothing from the Ruffian phyficians, 
who expofed themfelves very much in the 
plague at Mofcow, in 1771, and in that 
which broke out in 1783 at Chfcrfon. (See 
Mertens’s Obferv. and Orreus’s Delcriptio 
Peftis; alfo Samoillovits’s Memoire fur la 
Pefte.) Dobtor Miltzer, a phyfician of Mof¬ 
cow, has written, in German, a large book on 
the plague, which contains a great number of 
cafes that came under his obfervation ; but as 
they all tend to fupport a lyftem which he has 
adopted, it is to be apprehended that the 
power of prepofleffion in favour of his fyftem 
has often milled his judgment. Nor is there 
any thing very fati^fablory with refpebt to the 
cure to be learned from Dr. Ruffel’s elaborate 
treatife on the plague, nor from the more 
ancient authors. It is faid that fribtion with 
oil has lately been difcovered, in Egypt, to be 
a prefervative, and even a cure; fo much is 
certain, that the plague is unknown to thole 
nations whole cuftom it is to rub their bodies 
with oil. It has been obferved at Conftanti- 
nople, that thole who ufed mercurial fri&ions 
never catched the plague, how much loever 
they were expofed to the contagion. May 
this not have been owing to the greafe rather 
than to the mercury ? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Matra (who is now agent at Morocco^ 
gave James’s powders to an Armenian fami¬ 
ly, about twenty years ago, at Conftantinople, 
and they recovered. I alfo thought I had 
performed cures with this famous medicine ; 
but it has had a fair trial in Ruflia, without 
producing any falutary effedl; farther than 
what was to be expedited from an emetic. 
There is, however, fome realbn to believe that 
it may prevent the plague, if adminiftered 
immediately after the infection, though perhaps 
■any other fudorific Would be equally fervice- 
able. 

There is one circumftance, of which it is 
of importance to determine the truth, as it is 
of confequence with refpedt to quarantine; 
this is, whether .the plague communicated 
perfomiiem, (that is, by fubftances which* hav¬ 
ing imbibed the peftiferous effluvia or miafma, 
retain them in an adlive ftate for fome time,) 
be of a more mortal kind' than that by imme¬ 
diate contadt with a difeafed body; and parti¬ 
cularly whether the fomes become of a more 
deadly quality by its being long retained in the 
fubftance, than when newly imbibed by it. 

Dr. Cullen fays, « It appears to me probable 
“ that contagions , as they arifefrom fomites, are 
“ "tore powerful than as they arife immediately 
“from the human body. , ' t 

Dr. Lind fays, “ From a fixt attention to this 

“ fubjeft 
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« fubjefi for many years , / fay theft lafi (-wear^ 

“ mg apparel , //**», 7 <w*£ retained in 

« that impure fate) contain a more concentrated 
** and contagious poifon _ than the newly emitted 
“ effluvia or excretions from the fick. Van 
Swieten was of the fame opinion. 

On the other^ hand, Doftor Ruflel (Trea- 
tife of the Plague) whofe opinion with refpeft 
to the plague is a great authority, thinks dif¬ 
ferently; he fays, (page 205) “ IJhouldbein -- 
« dined to doubt that the pefiiferous effluvia of 
“ a perfon labouring under the plague , after the 
“ having been Jhui up J'ome time in a fubjlance 
«fitted to- imbibe and confine them, would ad 
“ more powerfully on a perfon difpofed to infec- 
« tion, than the fame effluvia would have dope 
« at the infant of their emanationfrom the mor- 
“ bid body .” 

It certainly would he a ridiculous pre¬ 
emption in one, who is not a medical man, 
to decide between fuch great profeffional au¬ 
thorities ; but do not fads, mentioned by 
Dr. Ruffel himfelf, decide the queftion? Page 
97. {peaking of the firft of the lix. clafles, 
under which he arranged the cafes which fell 
under his immediate obfervation, he fays, 
“ None of the fick recovered, and mofl of them 
“ died the fecond or third day ; a very few lived 
“to the fifth ."—“ l’hefe defiruftive forms of 

“ the difeafe prevailed moft at the rise of the 

“ plague 
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«* plague in 1760, and its resuscitation in 
“ the fpring of the two fubfequent years, DE- 
** CREASING ALWAYS AS THE DISTEMPER 
“ spread : and though they were found dif- 
“ perfed in every Jiage of the pefilential feafon, 
“ yet the number of fubjeBs of this clafs was 
u proportionate very finally compared with that 
« of others Again (page 209) “ But a 

«greater difficulty than that of perfons not being 
« equally fufceptible of infeBion, arifes from the 
« ceffation of the plague at a period when the^ 
“ fuppofed contagious effluvia, preferved in ap- 
“ parel, furniture, and other fomites, at the end 
“ of a pefilentialJ'eafon, mufl be allowed not only 
« to eorif in a much greater quantity than can be 
“ fuppofed to be at once accidentally imported 
u by commerce, but in a fate alfo of univerfal 
“ difperfon over the city." 

It is an incontrovertible fail, in which 
every author agrees, relative to the plague, 
which, having ceafed in fummer or in au¬ 
tumn, breaks out again in the fpring, or at 
any other time of the year, whether commu¬ 
nicated by infeitious fomites remaining in ap¬ 
parel, &c. in the lame city, or brought in mer¬ 
chandize, &c. from other parts, that in the 
beginning fcarcely any one recovers of the 
plague, that the diforder gradually becomes 
lefs mortal, and hftly, that it entirely ceafes. 

Qufere? May it not be thence, concluded, 

that 
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that the reafon of the mortality in the be¬ 
ginning of the plague is owing to the fo¬ 
mites having been confined a longer time, 
and become thereby more poifonous; that 
when the plague has raged fome time, and 
the infe£tion taken from peftiferous bodies, 
or effe&s lately impregnated with frejh fomites, 
this is the reafon why it is lets malignant; 
that the diforder thus becomes milder, and 
at leneth ceafes to be infe&ious, till the 

O t ' 

fomites have again acquired an increafed de¬ 
gree of malignity bv time ; that the examples 
mentioned by Dr. Ruffel, (page 97.) of cafes 
Of the firft and mortal clafs, which lometimes 
were found at every feafon, were cafes where 
the lick had caught infection from old fo¬ 
mites. This cannot be affirmed, but it can¬ 
not, I believe, be contradi&ed, and it would 
appear, from the gradual decline in malignity 
of the plague, to be probable. 

It would appear that the plague, when it 
firft breaks out, and is very mortal, not one 
in ten, and fometimes in forty, recovering; 
is not fo catching as when it is fpread aver 
the whole city. Perhaps later in the year, 
when the pores are more open by the warmth 
of the feafon, people are more liable to be in- 
fe&ed. Mertens (Hiftoire de la Pefte de Mof- 
Cow en 1771} fays, u 'the great cold which 
“ reigned-during ike hfi -five months of the year 
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“fo enervated the pejiilential miafna , that thofe 
“ who ajjijied the fck, and buried the dead , 

“ were lefs eajily attacked by the contagion, &c._ 

It,appears alfo from him, that froft will in a 
very fhort time entirely deftroy the fomites : 
he fays, “ Dr. Poparetjky told me , that the 
“ carriers of the 'dead clothed them/elves with 
“ (keep Jkins , which had been worn by thofe who 
« had had the plague , after having been expofed 
“ to a feverefrojl forty-eight hours , and not one 
“ of them caught the plague." 

It is natural to conclude, that the plague 
fhould be more mortal in hot weather than in 
cold ; but it would feem as if the degrees of 
its poifon depended not fo much on the ftate 
of the air as on the old or recent ftate of the 
fomites; and that the power of the poifon 
was diminilhed by propagation, till it became 
at laft little if at all mbrtal; at leaft experi¬ 
ence in all places where the plague has raged 
leems to prove this. 

It alfo appears, that the fomites may be 
preferved a long time in infe&ed things, 
which are not expofed to the air. Dr. Ruffel 
quotes a fingular inftance of this from Dr. 
Mackenzie of Conftantinople; it is too in- 
terefting not to be repeated: “ Count Caftil- 
“ lane had, for three years running , perfons at- 
“ tacked in the fame manner, in the months of 
“ July and Auguf^ notwithflanding all pojjihk 

“ precaution 
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t£ precaution ufed in cleaning the room , and even 
“ white-ivajhing it . At lajl , by my own advice 
il to his excellency , built a flight counter-waliy 
“ ftnce which there has been no accident in that 
“ room , now jive years ago." It has never 
been determined how long the miafma or ef¬ 
fluvia of the plague, when fhut up in mer¬ 
chandize or effects, may remain a&ive; there 
is realon to believe that it may many months; 
there are, indeed, proofs of it in every laza¬ 
retto in the Mediterranean, (as well as the 
contagion brought fo far as Holland and 
England in former times) where often 
accidents happen to thofe who open cotton 
bales and other packages; and this fomes, 
probably, was only the perfpiration or efflu¬ 
via from infefted perfons, who laboured 
at the packing, or perhaps had lain down 
on fuch merchandize, or fomes attached to 
their clothes, though they themfelves were 
not infe&ed; but if by fome accident cotton 
embued with the pus of peftiferous buboes or 
carbuncles fliould be (which is not impoflible) 
packed into the cotton fent to Europe, how 
long fuch dried pus would retain its infectious 
quality is not known, but it is to be feared 
that it might be very long, though it is to be 
hoped that, like the matter of the fmall pox, it 
may lofe its contagious quality of itfelf in a 
certain time without airing. 

T 
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It is, however, evident that expoiure to the 
air will deftroy this infectious quality; that 
great cold (as has been feen in the in (lances 
quoted from Mertens) will deftroy it very 
(uddenly ; and it would feem al(o, that the 
rays of the fun and a drying wind will alfo, 
though not fo rapidly, arreft its poifon, and 
deftroy it: on this is grounded quarantine* 
the utility of which no rational man can now 
doubt, though formerly fuch doubts have ex¬ 
isted. But all quarantines are of no effe6f 
where the merchandize are not opened and 
aired; and as that is not the cafe in England 
Hor in Holland, thofe lazarettoes are of no 
kind of ufe ; they retard trade without fecur- 
ing the country from infection. The quaran¬ 
tines in the Mediterranean only are efficient. 

In a feparate chapter, treating on the Le¬ 
vant trade, I (half have occafion to (peak more 
at large on quarantine, and the neceffity of 
making other regulations in this country, 
than thofe which at 'prefent exift. Dr. Ruf- 
fel, indeed, has collected every thing that has 
been (aid by others,, and has treated this mat¬ 
ter (b ably and fo fully hfmfelf, that it may 
feem fuperfluous to fay more on that head; 
but k appears to me, that he has not repre- 
fented the danger fo ftrongly as he faw it; 
there now exifts a neceffity of fpeaking out 
more plainly. 


We 
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We may add another caufe of depopu{a- 
tion, the tyranny of the pafhas, who, in fome 
parts of Aha, fo much impoverifh the people, 
that they prevent marriages- being fo frequent - 
as they are where there is lefs danger of be¬ 
ing unable to maintain a family; and this 
gives rife to an abominable vice, which brings 
flerility with, it, and when men are fo de* 
graded as to become habituated to it, they 
lofe the natural' inftinCt in man for the fair 
fex. 

Polygamy itfelf is an inftitution experience 
proves to be fo little favourable to popular 
tion, that the Chriftian families are generally 
obferved to be much more prolific than the 
MahomedanS. 

Depopulation is firft perceived in the coun¬ 
try Cities are filled up with new recruits 
of inhabitants from the country; but when 
the cities become defert, and that not merely 
by the decay of a particular branch of com* 
merce or manufacture, or any other fimilal* 
caufe, but for want of people to emigrate 
from the country, we may eafily believe that 
depopulation has reached nearly its laft ftage. 
This is the cafe even in thofe parts of the 
Turkifh empire where manufactures exift; 
where there is bread for thofe who will feek 
employment; even in thefe places the conn- 

t 2 try 
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try is alfo defert, villages uninhabited, and 
fields, and gardens, and orchards lying wafte. 

Let us take a view of the prefent firate of 
fome of the moll confiderable cities of Afia. 

• Aleppo (Haleb) is the bed built city in the 
Tutkifh dominions, and the people are re¬ 
puted the mod polite. The late Dr. Ruflel 
(in his Natural Hidory of Aleppo) calculated 
the number of inhabitants, in his time, at 
about 230,000 ; at prefent there are not above 
40 or 50,000. This depopulation has chiefly 
take place fince 1770. As this city is built 
of a kind of marble, and the houles are vault¬ 
ed, they are not fubjeft to decay and fall in 
ruins, though they remain uninhabited; they 
Hand a monument of the dedru&ion of the 
human race : whole dreets are uninhabited 
and bazars abandoned. Fifty or fixty years 
ago were counted forty large villages in the 
neighbourhood, all built of done; their ruins 
remain, but not a Angle peafant dwells in 
them. The plague vifits Aleppo every ten 
or twelve years. About four years ago there 
was at Aleppo one of the mod dreadful fa¬ 
mines ever known any where. 

The whole coad of Syria, which a few 
years ago was tolerably populous, is now al- 
moit a defert. Tripoli, Sidon, Laodecia, are 
infignificant places, and the country around 

them 
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them almoft abandoned. Maundrell, about 
a century ago, complained of the rapid depo¬ 
pulation of Syria; but from his account it was 
then in a flourifhing condition compared with 
its prefent ftate. 

Moful has loft half its inhabitants, and is in 
a ruinous ftate. 

t Diarbekir was the moft populous city in 
the Turkifti empire but a few years ago ; it 
mio-ht ftill have been counted among the firft 
cities in the world for magnitude, and, not- 
withftanding the exaggerated accounts of 
Cairo and Conftantinople, it containd more 
people in its walls than either of thefe cities. 
In 1756, there were 400,000 inhabitants, at 
prefent there are only 50,000. In 1757, 
fwarms of locufts devoured all the vegetation 
of the furrounding country, and occafioned a 
famine; an epidemic ficknefs followed, which 
carried off 300,000 fouls in the city ofDiar- 
bekir, befides thole who perifhed in the adja¬ 
cent villages. The plague vifits this country 
every , thirty or forty years. 

At Merdin there are about 1,000 fouls. 
The ftcknefs of 1757 was fatal to this city 
and its environs: the greateft part of the town 
is uninhabited j it is fubjeft to endemieal fick- 

nefies. 

Bagdat contained from 125 to 130,000 
inhabitants; at prefent there are fcarcely 
. N T 3 20 s OQO t 
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20,000. The plague of 1773 carried off 
two-dhirds of. the people. Here like wife are 
ieen whole flreets and bazar? defolate. 

Bajfora (or Balfora, i. e. Bi-al-fura, called 
.by the Arabs often A 1 - fora) contained, 
twenty years ago, nearly 100,000 inhabitants; 
the laft accounts from thence mention only 
7 or 8 ,qoo, . 

Between Angora and Conftantjnople there 
is a conftant communication by caravans: 
there are old people at Conftantinople who 
remember forty or fifty villages in the road, 
of which no veftiges now remain. In thefo 
parts the buildings are not durable, being 
chiefly timber frames filled with brick or 
earth, and. plaftered qvejr, An Englifo 
merchant of : my acquaintance, whole trade 
as well as his father’s was between thefe 
two cities and Smyrna, has a lift in his books 
of all the towns or. villages in the road, 
-of which about fifty are not known, even by 
name, to ,th© prefent conductors of caravans. 
No longer ago than 1768, it was afforted, 
that upwards of two hundred villages in this 
part of the country had been forfaksn, da 
account qf the oppreffions exercifed over the 
inhabitants, . 

Though we Ihould admit that the people 
in Turkey multiply as much as it is poffible 
for the human fpecies to do (which is how* 
-ever very far from befog the cafo) yet ftill it 
8 " is 
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is impoflible that the fruitfttlnefs r Q£ the. wor 
men can keep pace with the mortality of the 
plague, and the other feknefles which, affU<^t 
this empire, particularly ill Afia. If ffilj 
there be a confiderable number of people 
difperfed over this vafl traCt of country, wh# 
muft not the population have been a few 
Centuries ago ? Collectively indeed the num- 
ber is fomewhat confiderable, but each dis¬ 
trict, confidered Separately, is a defert com¬ 
pared with the moil thinly inhabited region 
in Europe. , 

If we proceed to a regular - calculation 
and take for a datum the greateft number of 
inhabitants thefe countries coul$ maintain 
four centuries ago, and allow the greatest 
number of births experience of the moft 
prolife nations- will juftify ; and* on the 
other hand, deduCt at every period they are 
vifited by the plague and other ficknefles the 
number of deaths which then take place, 
the refelt will be a much Smaller number of 
inhabitants than there now really exifts; if we 
reafon a pojienori, we Shall find that four cen¬ 
turies ago there were a much greater num¬ 
ber than it is poffible .there could have been 
in faCt. 

It is therefore reafonable to conclude, that 
depopulation-could not formerly have made 
fb rapid a progrefs as- at prelect; and- that in 
t 4 a century 
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a century more, things remaining in their pre- 
fent fituation, the population of the Turkifh 
empire will be nearly extindt. 

Smyrna is the only city in Turkey where 
depopulation does not appear; but how of¬ 
ten are not its inhabitants renewed ? It is 
the only place of confiderable trade in Tur¬ 
key, and from the refort of foreign fhips, as 
it is the centre of the export and import trade, 
it jpuft long continue to flourifh. 

It 'is worthy of remark, that the Curds in 
the mountains, and other independent or re¬ 
bellious tribes, who do not mix with the 
Turks, are exempt from the mortality occa- 
fioned by all the calamities which afflidt the 
countries more immediately under the iron 
fceptre of the porte. 

I fhbuld have mentioned a part of Bulga¬ 
ria, and a great part of European Turkey, 
except the countries towards the Adriatic 
and Hungary, as almoft deftitute of inhabi¬ 
tants, This ftate of the country is particu¬ 
larly ftriking on the road from Belgrade 
through Sophia, Phillippopolis, and Adria- 
nople, to Conftantinople, The north or 
north-eaftern part of Bulgaria is populous. 

In taking a feparate view of European 
Turkey, of Greece, and of Egypt, we fhall 
find fimilar traces of that devastation, occa¬ 
sioned by the complicated evils under which 

thi^ 
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this empire has fo long groaned; at prelent 
1 Ihall pay a particular consideration to the 
ftate of the capital itfelf. 

Conjiantinople is the more deferring of our 
enquiry, becaufe, erroneous as calculations of 
the number of inhabitants in great cities 
ufually are, none have been more exagge¬ 
rated than the population of this city. 

The caules of this error were probably va¬ 
rious, as, firft,. the fituation of the city on 
the afcent of a hill, which, Ihewing every 
houfe in it, and hiding the voids between 
them, makes it appear to the greateft advan¬ 
tage poflible. ' 

Secondly, the crowd of people appears to 
be prodigious in the Streets leading to the 
cuftom-houfe, to the harbour, (to crofs which 
the boats are all Stationed at a very few 
landing places or fcales) to the great bazars 
or markets, to the porte, to the baths, and to 
the principal molques ; but it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that thefe are all fituated in the lame 
part of the city, and that every one who goes 
out, either for bufinefs or pleafure, paffes 
through thefe ftreets, and travellers very 
rarely go farther into the city, where they 
would find ftreets nearly deferted, and grafs 
growing in many of them, notwithftanding 
their narrownefs. 

. Thirdly, ftrangers (and I include moft fo¬ 
reign 
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reign minifters, who are grofsly impofed on 
by the ignorance of their drogomaus or in¬ 
terpreters) are milled by the accounts they 
receive of the number of janizaries, of bof- 
tangees, of boatmen, of arti&ns, of Ihop- 
keepers, &c. without knowing that one and 
the lame perfon is commonly in two or three 
of thefe capacities ; for inftance, almoft'every 
boatman is a boftangee or a janizary, and 
the greateft part of the Ihopkeepers and arti¬ 
sans are janizaries. We mull rely on real 
calculation. 

Firll calculation.—In ConHantinople. and ' 
its environs there are daily confumed from 
nine to eleven thoufand kilos of corn. Ex¬ 
perience has proved, that one perfqn con- 
iumes nine kilos a year, one with another. 
Qne kilo of wheat is twenty-two okes, 
which renders eighteen okes of flour, of 
wliich they make twenty-feven okes of bread, 
as their bread is very moift, made into flat 
cakes feenaingly half baked. An oke is about 
two pounds and three quarters Englilh avoir¬ 
dupois weight. (In France, one pound of 
wheat produces qxa&ly ope pound of , bread, 
Fbis was tfie rule/ obforved by their govern- 
poent with reTpeft to the price of bread.) Ac¬ 
cording to this calculation, the medium num¬ 
ber of inhabitants would be 4361,000 fouls j 
Hid this trifled Sir James Porter, formerly 

Englilh 
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Englilh ambaffaddr at the porte, as it has 
done many others, who rely on the informa¬ 
tion received from interpreters. 

It is the policy of the porte, or rather 
the vizirs, to keep the price of bread low 
*tt the capital; and it is generally cheaper 
there than at a day or two s journey diftaot. 
The win fclely diftributes the corn, not to 
the city only, as people have concluded, but 
to all its fuburbs, as PsrGcdata^ the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, to the city of Scutari (Ef- 
cudarj and all along the channel of Con- 
ftantinople, which is bordered with large 
villages to Kuchuk - Chiksnctgi^ commonly 
called P ante-piccolo, and thence in a line to 
Margos and to Piwnufders, on the coaft of 
the Black Sea, to the Primes IJlands , to nine 
large villages in Alia behind Scutari, and 
thence in a line north, to all the country as 
far as the Black Seal 

Some years, from 14 to 16,000 kilos of 
corn have been confumed. A cbnfiderable 
quantity muft be allowed for the confump- 
tion of veffels of all denominations -that fre¬ 
quent the port, and when corn is dearer ill 
the country than the price at Conftantinbple 
fixed by the miri, it may reafonably be fup- 
pofed that fume little contraband is carried 

on, 
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From all this it mull appear, that not 
above one half of the corn is confumed in 
Condantinople, and that the number of 
inhabitants does not exceed 213,000 ; and 
if we take for our rule thole years in which 
16,600 kilos were confumed (and which by 
the bye have always been thole when corn 
was dear in the country) drill the number 
will be but 292,000; the medium between 
the highed and the lowed year, when there 
was no remarkable plague, is 230,000, which 
I believe to be nearly the real number of 
inhabitants. 

Second calculation.—The kaffab bajhi (or 
chief of the butchers (through whole office 
all cattle for daughter mud pafs, didributes 
to Condantinople, Scutari, &c. from 2,500 
to 3,000 lheep a week, or 130,000 to 156,000 
a year. It mud be obferved, that the Turks 
eat very little beef; fome filh indeed, and 
fowls, but the quantity is trifling to the mut¬ 
ton. At Paris they confumed 10,400 lheep 
a week, belides beef, and 630 hogs, falt-fiffi, 
&c. and one million pounds of bread daily. 
The annual confumption of Paris was about 
12,800 muids of corn (36,864,000 pounds); 
77,000 oxen; 120,000 calves; 32,000 bar¬ 
rels of herrings, 540,000 lheep, and 32,400 
hogs, befides other articles, 

Suppole 
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Suppofe the French to eat only the fame 
quantity of bread as the Turks, (and I believe 
there is not much difference,) the calcula¬ 
tion, applied to Paris, would make the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants to be about one million. 

There are, however, a few fheep killed by 
contraband, that have not pafled through the 
hands of the kajfab bajhi , and the butchers de¬ 
pendent on him, but their number is very 
fmall, as the pra&ice is attended with dange¬ 
rous confequences, and the profit arifing from 
it inconfiderable. 

This calculation of meat produces fewer 
inhabitants than that of corn, and we muff 
take rice into the account to make it anywife 
adequate ; but it at leaft proves the former 
not to have been too low. 

Third calculation.—From about 1770 to 
1777, there was no plague at Conftantindple. 
The dead, which were carried out of the gates 
of the city, where a regular regifter is kept 
(excfept when, in time of the plague, they fur- 
pafs one thoufand a day, after which they are 
not counted) amounted only to 5,000 on© 
year with another. This number, multiplied 
by 36, the largeft number which poflibly can 
be taken, though Conflantinople is very 
healthy, and the Turks temperate, gives only 
180,000 inhabitants. It muft be obferved, 

that 
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that feme conftderable people are buried in 
the city,, in their gardens or private burial 
grounds, and feme are carried to the ceme¬ 
teries of Pera and Scutari, .an account of all 
of-which is not taken, as feveral on that fide 
of the city do not pafs the gates: if we allow 
1*000. a year for thefe, which is certainly 
much beyond the truth, by this calculation 
there would appear to be 216,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. As to the fuburbs of Pera and Galata, 
if they are to be included as making a part 
of Conftantinople, they are not .very confider- 
able, confifting only of a few long ftreets. The 
number of fouls they contain I have forgotten, 
and my memorandum is miflakl: I counted 
the houfes. 

Fourth calculation.—The ground on which 
Conftantinople ftan'ds is not fo extenfive as 
•Paris. Count Choifteul Gouffier, the French 
ambaflador, had an exa& plan made of it by 
a Mr. Kauffer, a very good geometrician, 
which proves this fa6t; and whoever walks 
acrofs the city in different directions may 
convince himfelf of its accuracy. The 
ftreets in Paris are very narrow, the houfes 
four and fix ftories high, and inhabited from 
top to bottom; the ftreets in Conftantinople 
are alfo narrow. The churches, hotels, &c. 
-of Paris, do not take up near fo much ground 
-as the mofques, baths, palaces, gardens, (of 

which 
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which whole ftreets on the upper and back 
parts have one to each houfe), the feraglio, 
houfes of the great, Chops, and bazars, where 
people do not live, &c. The houfes in Con- 
ftantinople are fpacious, except, the very 
crowded quarter by the water fide; they are 
compofed of a ground-floor (rez He chaufjee) 
which comprifes the kitchen, a ftable, wafh- 
houfe, ftore-rooms, &c. a room to receive 
ftrangers, and a yard in the centre, except in 
the above mentioned crowded quarter; over 
this there is but one ftory, where the family 
lives. This is the general conftru&ion of all 
the houfes; they differ only in fize and the 
number of apartments. It is a very unufual 
thing for two families to live in one houle:; 
it would be an indecency, and amount almoff 
to a crime, except it be two brothers, or a 
father and a fon, among the poorer people.. 
Hence it follows demonftratively, that there 
cannot be above one-fourth of the number of 
inhabitants in Conffantinople, which there 
are in Paris, and whatever obje&ion may be 
made to my other calculations, this cannot be 
confuted. 

We may therefore conclude, that the popu¬ 
lation of Conffantinople is lefs than 300,000 
fouls at prefent, and that it never could have 
been much more within the walls, with their 
mode of building houfes. 


In 
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In the year 1777, there were 5,700 pri¬ 
vate and public boats of all fizes in the port 
of Conftantinople, and in all the villages to 
the Black Sea. This number is great, but the 
fituation of the city mu ft be corjfidered, and 
that every one muft go in a boat who goes 
into the country, at leaft to the part fre¬ 
quented, which is acrofs the water, or to the 
villages, all built by the water fide, and al- 
moft inacceflible by land; that there are 
fcarcely any kind of carriages ; that the in¬ 
habitants of Conftantinople take great plea- 
lure in going on the water, and great num¬ 
bers have boats of their own, almoft all who 
can afford it; and that they make no ule of 
carriages. In Paris, there were 12,500 
coaches or carriages, and infinitely fewef 
people go in carriages in Paris, than they do 
in boats, in Conftantinople. 

The Turks tell you indeed, and perhaps 
believe it, that there are 72,000 mofques in 
Conftantinople. The Chriftians out of vanity, 
to make their feit appear confiderable, mag¬ 
nify their own numbers, but no credit is to be 
given to them ; thefe affertions cannot be op- 
poled to calculations founded on fails. 

Cairo is another city, the magnitude of 
which has been much exaggerated. Volney 
fays, the number of inhabitants are 25,0,000 
fpuls. I had an account of the population of 

Cairo 
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Cairo from a very fenfible Armenian,. who 
had lived twelve years there, which agreed 
nearly with Volney’s; he made the number 
to be 230,000. Volney further lays (ori 
what foundation he does not mention) that 
all Egypt contains 2,300,000 fouls—how¬ 
ever, the population is there better known 
than in other parts of Turkey. 

The people of the country tell us of 
300,000 dying in a year of the plague, in 
Cairo, but no reliance is to be placed on their 
calculations. 

Various are the opinions of writers and 
travellers with refjpeft to the number of in¬ 
habitants, in the Turkilh empire, and dif¬ 
ficult, certainly it is, to make a calculation 
with any degree of accuracy, in a country 
where there are no regifters kept of births 
and, burials, (except at Conftantinople;) or 
other events which concern the general Ma- 
homedan population of the cities, and where, 
in the country, not only the fize,- but the 
number of villages is unknown ; there are, 
befides, wandering tribes and independent 
diftri&s, fuch as the mountains inhabited by 
the Curds, as wholly unknown in Turkey as 
in Europe. 

With refpeft to Cfiriftians and Jews the 
cafe is different; they keep regular regifters 
of their births and burials ; but as they re- 

u main 
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main in the feveral places they are made, and 
no account of them is tranfmitted to the go¬ 
vernment, it is impoffible for any individual 
to colled: them ; nor indeed can one always 
rely on the affirmation of the bifhops or 
ether perfons, who have the regifters, with¬ 
out adual infpedion of the books; for fome. 
times out of vanity they augment the ftaite- 
ment of their population, and fometimes out 
of policy, with regard to the Turks, they 
diminiffi the account of their numbers, as 
they are often taxed or fined in a bo<fy, to pay 
certain fums to a paflm, (fuch unjuft demands 
are called avaniasj and the fmaUer their 
numbers appear, they hope the lefs will be 
the film impofeid on them; it therefore re¬ 
quires add refs even to get at theft regifters, 
which, after [all, have not the accuracy of 
fimilar documents in Chriftian countries. 

The only datum which we can in any- 
wift form a calculation upon, is the karatch, 
or capitation tax, on all male Chriftians and 
Jews above the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
By knowing the fum this tax is farmed at 
(which is left than the fum the collectors re¬ 
ceive, and therefore not very accurate) and, 
more or left, the fum each male pays, we have 
fome kind of data to reafon from. This cal¬ 
culation gives nine million of fouls; but it is 
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to be remembered, that there is a part of the 
empire in which the inhabitants are inde¬ 
pendent, and confequently pay no capitation, 
as will be feen in the next Chapter. The 
Greeks calculate their numbers to be feven 
millions in all parts pf the empire, and there 
ire not many in tfie dift'aht provinces; but 
they ctertainly exaggerate. 

' The only method of calculating the Ma- 
homedan inhabitants would be, the propor¬ 
tion they bear to the Chriftians in the dif¬ 
ferent cities and provinces, and of which 
there are fome vague accounts. In many 
places there are ten Chriftians to one Ma- 
homedan, and in others ten Mahomedans to 
one Chriftian ; in fome, their numbers are 
nearly equal. Were I to make a guefs (for 
a calculation I could not call it) my opinion 
with relpedt to the whole population of the 
Mahomedans in the empire would as widely 
differ from the generally received notions, as 
it does with refpeft to the particular popula¬ 
tion of Conftantinople. 

If their numbers have greatly decreafed, we 
need feek no other caufe to account for it 
than the plague, though there are many 
others co-operating with great deftru&ion. 

If we take for granted, that there were 
'fifty millions of people on the continent two 
centuries agoj that the births are to the 
u 2 burials 
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burials as twelve to tea, or that one in thirty- 
fix die every year, in the common courfe of 
mortality, or that the number of births to the 
living are as one to 26, 27, or 28, or any 
calculation more favourable to the increafe 
of population, we (hall ftill find that the mor¬ 
tality occafioned by the plague, taken on an 
average (as its ravages are ftated in thefe 
pages) would reduce thefe fifty millions to 
little more than ten at this day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

«r 

On the State of the T’urkijh Provinces. 


I T is not enough to confine our view to 
the metropolis,* in order to form an accu¬ 
rate judgment of a great empire; there, in¬ 
deed, is the centre of government and of opu¬ 
lence, there are placed the, iprings which 
guide the whole, and thither are brought 
the produ&s of the general exertion; but it 
is not from the apparent tranquillity and great- 
nefs of the capital that we can form a juft 
idea of the ftate of the provinces. Lulled 
into a fatal fecurity within the recefles of his 
palace, the tyrant frequently knows not the 
fcenes of ruin and devaftation which, under 
lanftion of his name, are a£led at a diftance 
by his creatures; he perceives not the in- 
creafing uneafinefs and difaffe&ion of his op- 
prefled fubjedts, until the tempeft of rebel¬ 
lion, rolling rapidly forward, breaks over his 
aftonilhed head. 

The relaxation of the bands of power has 
gone too far in the Turkilh empire not to 
u 3 be, 
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be, in fome degree, perceived by the porte; 
it cannot but feel the weaknefs of its au¬ 
thority over moft of the diftant pajhaliks ; 
but as ignorance is always confident, they, 
perhaps, over-rate their remaining power, 
and trull to the lhadow of a name whole 
terror has long fince palled away. 

Still, it muft be acknowledged, that there 
are circumftances which counterad the ten¬ 
dency of their political lyltem to fell in ruins; 
there are prejudices, habits, and local pecu¬ 
liarities, which lerve to hold together the bar-, 
barous inhabitants of thole extenfive regions. 
In order to judge of their importance, it will 
be neceffary to confider, in detail, the fixa¬ 
tion of the different provinces, moral and 
phyfical; to trace “ mores hominum multorum 
“ et Urbes," not merely the, lirength and ex¬ 
tent of the countries, but the Ipirit, manners, 
and dilpofitions of the people. 

Of the dependent provinces of the Turkilh 
empire, the firlt rank in the eye of an en¬ 
lightened European will be held by the de- 
Icendants of that people from whom ema¬ 
nated the fcience and the refinement of our 
hemilphere; of the Grecians, therefore, I 
lhall treat at large in another jpart of this 
work; and I propole to confider them lepa- 
rately, becaule the dilfiu&ions, 1'eligious and 
political, exilfing between themand their Ma- 
* homedan 
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bomedan conquerors, together with the rela¬ 
tions they bear to the Christian ftates in ge¬ 
neral, will furnifh ample matter for a feparate 
difeuffion; I (hall here only remark, that the 
captain pafha, or grand admiral, is pallia of 
the Archipelago, and the fleet, or a divifion, 
goes annually to collett the tribute: it is 
then that the poor Greeks moll: feel the 
weight of the iron feeptre that governs them, 
and all the infults and oppreffion of the vile 
fatraps of the tyrant. When a Ihip of the 
fleet arrives in a port, all the people who can, 
fly to the mountains or into the country, 
others lhut themfelves up in their houfes, 
without daring to ftir out. Every one on 
the roads are plundered by the foldiers and 
-Tailors of the fhips, and if they are not cut, 
or wounded with a piftol ball, or killed out¬ 
right, they efteem themfelves happy; even 
in the ftreets it is the fame. Thus the poor 
Greeks pay another contribution to the fleet, 
which is heavier to thofe on whom it un¬ 
happily falls than that to the fultan. 

If a woman or a girl, or even a boy, is met 
by them in any place not immediately under 
the eye of their officers, or where they might 
be expofed to reliftance, they are infallibly, 
victims to their brutality. In weak towns 
and villages this fometimes happens in the 
ftreets. The officers cannot always, axld of- 

u 4 ten 
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ten will not reftrain them, except where the 
crime is too public, and complaint might be 
made to the porte. The captains and of¬ 
ficers raife contributions for themfelves on 
the principal inhabitants under various pre- 
. tences. The Greeks are generally prevented 
from complaining* out of fear that the next 
fhip which comes wjll take revenge. When 
the fhips of war are met at fea, they are little 
better than pirates to the Greeks and Ra- 
gufans. 

With regard to the other countries which 
are, or have recently been fubjeded to the 
Turkifh yoke, I fha.ll here give them a brief 
confideration, from which it will appear that 
their fituation, relatively to fubordination and 
internal management, is fuch as might reafon- 
ably be expeded from the wretched fyftem of 
policy which we have previoufly invefti- 
gated. 

Calling our view over the pafhaliks or go¬ 
vernments moft immediately conneded with 
the feat of empire, we fhall find them dif- 
traded, diforganifed, arid fcarcely yielding 
more than a nominal obedience to the fultan: 
fuch are the pafhaliks of Afia Minor and Sy¬ 
ria. With regard to the more diftant pro¬ 
vinces, they may be confidered as conneded 
with the porte rather by treaty than as in¬ 
tegral parts of the empire. In this light I 

vie\y 
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view Moldavia and Walachia on the north, 
and Egypt on the fouth. Thefe unfortunate 
countries (unfortunate in their political re¬ 
gulation, however bled by the bounty'of na¬ 
ture) fuffer, though in different degrees, from 
the harpy touch of Turkifh defpotifm. I lhall 
confider themfingly, and add to thefe obter- 
vations a review of the date of the Crimea, 
with fome remaks on thofe Tatar hordes, 
whofe ferocity has either been Toothed or fub- 
dued by a fubje6lion to Ruffia. 

A flight fketch of the date of rebellion or 
independence of the chief pafhaliks will eafily 
demondrate the weaknefs and inefficacy of the 
prefent political fydem of Turkey. 

The great pafhalik of Bagdad has been in 
realitv independent, except at very fhort in¬ 
tervals, ever dnce Achmet Pafha, who de¬ 
fended it againft Nadir Shah (the famous 
ufurper .of Perda.) The fultan only confirms 
the pafha whom the people, and principally 
the foldiery of Bagdad, have appointed to go¬ 
vern them with defpotic power; the firman, 
however, fent on thefe occafions, always 
mentions the pafha as being nominated* by 
the fublime porte to this high and trudy office, 
in cohfideration of his virtues, and fome fig- 
nal fervice he has rendered to. the empire; 
and this farce is kept up by a new firman 
font every year to continue him in office, as 
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if the porte really had the power to remove 
him. The porte draws no revenue ‘from this 
extenfive province. The pafha, who has al¬ 
ways a large army in his pay, and entirely 
devoted to him, fends regularly an account 
of the revenue of his government, which he 
always proves is totally abforbed by the ex- 
pences of the army, which he ftates as ne- 
ceffary to be kept on a formidable footing, to 
ferve the empire againfl any attacks of the 
Perlians or Arabs, and by the reparation of 
fortrefles, which formerly exifted, and of 
which no veftige now remains, &c. When¬ 
ever there is a war with an European power, 
and the pallia of Bagdad is called on to fur- 
nifh his quota of troops, he pretends the ne- 
eeffity of keeping them all at home, to defend 
the province againfl the attacks of the Arabs, 
and finds means to provoke fome Arab na¬ 
tion to war; or, in connivance with the prince 
of. the Montefiks (an Arab nation on the 
banks of the Euphrates) carries on a fham 
war. In fhort, the fultan is the nominal 
fovereign of Bagdad, but the pafha has the 
real fovereign independent power in his 
hands* 

In Armenia Major, and all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, there are whole nations or 
tribes of independent people, who do not 

even 
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even acknowledge the porte, or any of its 
palhas. 

The three Arabias do not acknowledge the 
fovereignty of the fultan, who only pofleffes, 
in thefe countries, a few unimportant towns. 

The palha of Ah ilka cares very little for 
the porte; and the famous Haggi-Ali-Ye- 
nikli-Palha, of Trabifonde, was the matter of 
all that country ; he could bring a large army 
into the field, and often fet the porte at de¬ 
fiance. 

In the country about Smyrna, there are 
great agas, who are independent lords, and 
maintain armies, and often lay that city un¬ 
der contribution. The porte never gains but 
a temporary influence, by fometimes intermed*- 
dlingin their quarrels. 

All the inhabitants of the mountains, from 
Smyrna to Paleftine, are perfe&ly indepen¬ 
dent, and are confidered by the porte as ene¬ 
mies, whom they attack whenever thefe is 
an opportunity. They are compofed of dif¬ 
ferent nations, who have their own fovereigns 
or lords, and are even of different religions. 
Thofe near Smyrna are Mahomedans; far¬ 
ther down come the Cordes, a very ferocious 
and faithlefs people. In the ■ neighbourhood 
of Aleppo there are various fe£ts of religion. 
The mountains of Antilibanus are inhabited 

by 
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by Drufes and Chriftians, and have, at times, 
been formidable to the porte ; they have more 
than once taken Damafcus, and plundered 
it. 

The nation of Drules would here delerve 
particular mention ; but as there are accounts 
of them already publilhed, which appeared to 
me, when I was in that country, very exa&, 
I fhall forbear faying more about them ; I 
cannot, however, avoid taking -notice of a 
great miftake the Ruffians made in the laft 
M'ar but one, in attacking thofe people in 
conjun&ion with Sheeh Omar al Daher, of 
Acri, between whom there never exifted 
much harmony. Had they reconciled their 
difference, which they might have done, they 
would have had for allies all the countries 
from Egypt to the Curdes, who, probably, 
would have joined the league, and the army 
they could have brought into the field would 
have been more numerous than that of the 
fultan ; they would have been mailers of Da-, 
mafcus, Aleppo, and all that part of the em¬ 
pire. ' 

The very confiderable country, which was 
for fo many years under the 'jurifdi&ion of 
the ffiech of Acri, never paid any revenue to 
the porte, and was by it even confidered as 
an independent ftate. Shech Dahar was be- 
fieged in his capital, after the conclufion of 

the 
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the war, by the famous great admiral, Haffan 
Paflia; he himfelf was killed, and the country 
reduced to obedience. The porte appointed 
a pa(ha to govern it, and he has now become 
as independent, and more formidable, even 
than .was Dahar himfelf. 

Between the country of the Drufes and 
thatof.Acri there is a nation inhabiting the 
mountains on the back of Tyre, (which alfo 
belongs to them, though there are no houfes 
now ftanding on that once famous {pot,) called 
Metuali ; they are of the left of All, and are 
fuch inveterate enemies to the Turks, that 
they murder every one who comes into their 
country, or that they can furprize. 

On the coail of Syria, the fultan only 
virtually poffefles the ports ofLatachia (Lao- 
dicea) a fmall fhallow harbour and a ruined 
town; Alexandretta (or Scanderon) the port 
of Aleppo, a miferable village, the air of 
which is fo bad, that it, perhaps, has not its 
equal in 'the world for infalubrity; Tripoli 
and Sidon, Jaffa, and a few very inlignificant 
-places. The caravans, which go from Scan¬ 
deron to Aleppo, are obliged to go by the 
way of Antioch, as all the country, through 
which the diredt road leads, belongs to the 
Curds, who will not fuffer the Turks to 
pafs it. 

All Egypt is independent. The paflia fent 

to 
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to Cairo is in effedt a prifoner during his 
government, which is only nominal; the 
porte draws little or no revenue from it,, and 
no troops, except a few fanatics in time of 
war with the Chriftians. The Turks have 
at different times gotpeffeffion of Cairo, but 
never could maintain themfelves in the go¬ 
vernment. The laft inftance of their 
jetting the capital was by the late Haffan, 
captain pafha, but it was fbon loft again ; yet 
Conftantinople depends very much On Egypt 
for provisions, and above all for rice. The 
Ruffians, when they had a fleet in the Medi-* 
terranean, very much diftrefled the porte, by 
cutting off the communication with Egypt, 
and might have done it much mote, had they 
not permitted many neutral vefiels to fupply 
them. 

In Europe, the Morea, Albania, Epirus, 
and Scutari, are more or left in a ftate of 
rebellion; Bofhia, Croatia, &c. obey the 
porte only as long as it fiiits them, and the 
fultan reaps little benefit from them. Thefe 
latter countries afford the moft robuft anti 
warlike foldiers in the empire; they* are 
accuftomed to arms from their infancy, aS- 
they are continually fighting among them¬ 
felves, diftridt againft diftridt, and often even 
village againft village, befides individual 
quarrels of families. Thefe troops woifld be 
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of great ufe to the fultan in his wars, but they 
will not go far from their houfes, and ferve 
only when it is to defend their own country: 
the emperor of Germany has had to contend 
with them, while only the enervated and daf- 
tardly foldiery of Afia has been oppefed to 
Ruflia. 

Lately we have feen almoft all European 
Turkey in arms againft the porte, Adrianople 
in imminent danger, and even Conftantino- 
ple itfelf trembling for its fafety. 

I have laid that Egypt is independent: a 
few words on the peculiar relation of that 
country to Turkey will not be improper, 
perhaps. The divilion of the Ipiritual digni¬ 
ties of the Mahomedans took place, A. D. 
970, in an early period of their religion, and 
the Fatimite kalifs eftablifhed themfelves in 
Egypt, claiming to themfelves the title of 
commander ef 'the faithful , heretofore borne by 
the kalifs of Bagdad. 

Both thele kalifs lucceffively yielded to 
the force or policy of the Turkilh princes. 
The laft of the Egyptian kalifs called in the 
Turks to his affiftance againft the Chriftian 
crufaders, which fervice being accomplifhed,- 
the new allies turned againft the kalif himfelft 
and fir angled him , A. D. 1171, when a new 
dynafty commenced in the perlon of- Salah- 
ud-din. 


The 
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The Egyptian princes long maintained art 
independent power by the affiftance of. their 
-Mamaluk troops, until, in 1518, they were 
reduced to fubjedtion by Selim the fbn of 
Bayazet, and have ever ftnce remained at¬ 
tached, nominally at lea ft, to the porte ; but' 
as their ‘ beys were not deprived of. their 
power, and to this day each is, governor, or 
rather fovereign of a diftrict, thefe in fa£f ex- 
ercife a tyranny of the worfl: kind over a 
country, which would be one'of the moft pro- 
duflive in the univerfe, were property pro- 
tedled, while they render little either of tr|| 
bute or fubmiffion to .the porte. 

This corps of Mamaluks is kept up, to this 
day, by Jlaves bought from the fame coun¬ 
tries, viz. Georgia, Circaffia, Abafla, and Min- 
grelia, and moftly purchafed at Conflantino- 
ple, for their children, bom in the country, 
are not admitted into the corps ; indeed it is 
affirmed, and it is very remarkable, that they 
have but few children,, and their families 
never extend beyond two generations. This 
is accounted for by their being greatly addi6t- 
ed to an unnatural vice. 

The a&ual power refides in the Mamaluks, 
and the bey who has moft: of them in his 
fuite is confequently the moft; powerful. As 
to the pafha fept. by the porte, he has at 

different 
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different times had more or lefs influence, but 
is in general a mere cypher, obliged to iubmit 
to the will of the beys, who difmifs him when 
they pleafe. They have fornetimes entirely 
thrown off all appearance of fubmiffion to the 
porte; and at prefent, as well as generally, 
their obedience is only nominal, and-the palha 
is in reality a prifoner in the caftle of Cairo, 
which is the place fixed for his refidence. 

The tribute which Egypt ought to fend the 
porte is frequently withheld, or, if tranfmit- 
ted, it is diminiflied by dedudtions for'the 
reparation of canals, fortreffes, &c. at the will 
of the beys. Yet a long proceffion of mules 
and camels lets out annually from Egypt, 
with the pretended revenue for the fultan, 
which, inftead of filver, confifts moftly of 
bags of rice, and, not unfrequently, ftones. 

The janizaries and Arab foldiers in the 
fervice of the porte are but-little able to en- 
fpree-its authority, as they are few in num¬ 
ber, and moftly compofed of artizans and 
per tons unaccuftomed to arms. The Mama- 
In ks, on the contrary, muft be allowed to be 
rood excellent cavalry. 

In the beautiful country and climate of 
Egypt, it is diftrefling to confider how little 
the advantages of nature are cultivated, and 
how much its evils are augmented by the 

X ignorance 
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ignorance and unaccountably grofs fuperdi- 
tion of its inhabitants. 

From a furvey of Egypt I turn to the 
northern part of the empire, to contemplate 
the provinces of Walachia and Moldavia, 
which, like the lad mentioned country, are 
rather attached to the empire by treaty than 
by abfolute fubjedion, and who retain at lead 
independence; as to matters of internal regula¬ 
tion ; their inhabitants are, however, more 
opprefled than perhaps any people in the em» 
pire ; nor could they poffibly bear luch ex¬ 
actions, were it not for the wonderful fertility 
of their foil. 

. Their waywodes (or princes as they are 
generally dill called)' are Greeks, who pur- 
chafe their offices for large fums of money, 
the porte generally receiving about 80,000 
pounds derling for every nomination, and 
who are obli°;ed to maintain themfelves in 
their pods, by continually feeing thofe who 
can ferve or hurt them at Condantinople; for 
befides the complaints which frequently are 
made againd them, other Greeks are con- 
dantly caballing at the porte to get them 
removed, and to obtain their places. The 
waywodes mud, befldes raffing large dims to 
defray all thefe expences, and live in afflu¬ 
ence with a large train of dependents, who 
follow them from Condantinople, hoard up 

diffident 
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Sufficient to Secure a fafe and fplendid retreat 
to themfelves when recalled from their way* 
Xvodlhips to their former homes, where, 
though the fear of punilhment is ever hang¬ 
ing over them, and deftroying their repofe, 
they maintain within their own houfes a weak 
and oftentatious magnificence. If is.ealy to 
conceive how much the miferable fubjedis of 
their defpotifm, while in office, muft fuffer 
from the impofitions neceffary toanfwer fuch 
calls of rapacity. 

The boyars are obliged to furnilh money 
to the waywode, and they in return opprefs 
the people by all kinds of exadtions, exclu- 
fively of the public taxes, which go immedi¬ 
ately into the waywode’s purfe, and which 
are multiplied ad infinitum, and exadted 
with the utmoft feverity : thefe taxes, which 
are not in proportion to the property of 
the people, aggravate them beyond defcrip- 
tion; they murmur, but muft fubmit and 

F a J- 

Among the hardships of the Moldavians 
may be reckoned their being obliged to fur- 
nifti a fupply of corn to Constantinople, at a 
Certain price fixed when they firft came 
under the Turkifti yoke : this was originally 
tftaBliflied as a favour to thole countries, 
but has now become an intolerable burthen, 
x 2 
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as the price now bears no proportion to the 
prelent value. 

Another great caule of complaint is the 
paiTage through their country, or relidencc 
in it, of a Turkilh, army in time of war. 
The excelles which thefe undifciplined hordes 
commit are beyond defcription, plundering 
and laying wafte the country', and often 
deftroying whole villages,' and maffaering 
their dcfencelefs inhabitants; hence it is 
not unulual for the inhabitants to flee with 
their raoft valuable efFc&s to the woods and 
.mountains for concealment, as foon as they 
.hear of the approach of an army: I was 
myfelf a wltnels of the terror of the Molda¬ 
vians for a flmilar event. Being a priloner, 
in 1778, at Galaz (when hoftilities had taken 
]>lace in feme parts,; between Ruffia and the 
Turks, which had nearly ended in a war) 
I was awakened one night by the cries of 
women, and the noife of the preparations 
made by the whole town to flee, on a ru¬ 
mour (which proved groundlefs) of the ap¬ 
proach of a Turkilh army. I then learnt 
that every family was provided with a wag¬ 
gon, and one or more horles, to efcape in 
cafe of danger. 

The Turkilh foldiery, if they ftay but a 
fhort time in a place, caufe lb much .havoek, 
that. the unfortunate Moldavians and Wa¬ 
lachians, 
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lachians, returning to their homes after thefe 
monfters have withdrawn, 1 are for a con- 
fiderable time unable to rebuild their houtes, 
and procure feed and other requifites fof 
the cultivation of their corn fields and vine¬ 
yards, which the Turks have rooted up. 

The following circumftances will prove 
how much reafon the Moldavians in par¬ 
ticular have to prefer the dominion of Ruffia 
to that of Turkey. 

At the peace of Kainargi it was ftipulated* 
that the waywode fhould not be removed 
without the confent of the court of Ruffia* 
in order to deliver the people from the op- 
preffion neceffarily attendant on a frequent 
change of their rulers. The porte, how* 
ever, in 1777, fent to the waywode Gica 
a particular friend of his, who, pretending 
illnefs, requeued Gica to pay him a vifit, 
under pretence of communicating to him 
affairs of fecrefy; the attendants of the way¬ 
wode were fent out of the room, when a 
band of ruffians rufhed into the apartment 
from a private door, and murdered this un¬ 
happy credulous man. , A fucceffor was im¬ 
mediately appointed, without confuting: the 
court of Ruffia, or its minifter at Conflan- 
tinople. This is the nation whofe fcrupulou's 
obfervance of treaties is fo much-vaunted by 
fome writers. 


*3 
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While Moldavia was in the hands of the 
Ruffians, during the laft war. Prince Potem¬ 
kin treated the inhabitants with the utmoft 
indulgence, and exempted them from all 
kind of taxes, fo that they returned with 
great reludlance under the Turkifh yoke. It 
is little confolation to them to be governed 
by princes or governors of their own reli¬ 
gion, for their fituation, if not their inclina¬ 
tion, makes them as rapacious as Turks. The 
contemptuous and humiliating treatment all 
ranks meet with from the Turks is impa¬ 
tiently borne by a race of. people naturally 
haughty, and afjpiring for liberty and inde¬ 
pendence, and particularly the Boyars, who 
are treated by the Ruffians as equals and as 
gentlemen, and, if they emigrate, are ad¬ 
mitted into the civil or military fervice. 

If there were any deficiency of proof to 
eflablifh the miferable debility of the Turk¬ 
ifh government, with regard to its diflint 
provinces, and the horrible devaflation to 
which thofe provinces are fubje 61 , we fhould 
find it in the eulogifl of Turkey, Mr. Peyf- 
-ionel. He was French conful in the Crimea, 
in 1758, when a rebellion broke out, occa- 
fioned by the extortions of the officers of the 
porte, relative to the ichctirah , or transport¬ 
ing of Corn. The rebellious Tatars, to the 
number of eighty thoufand, pillaged and 

overrun 3 
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overrun, in foven days, the province of Mol¬ 
davia, carried off forty thouland flaves, fpread 
terror and defolation on all fides, and the 
porte had no other means of fettling this 
difturbance than by depofing the reigning 
khan, Alim Guerrai, and placing in his room 
Krim Guerrai, the rebel chief. A! this time, 
fays Mr. Peyflonel, we faw the plains of 
Kichela,'covered, as far as the eye could reach, 
with male and female flaves of all ages, cat¬ 
tle, camels, horfes, flieep, and all kinds of 
plunder, heaped together. The whole of this 
booty was taken from a Chriftian province 
fobjedl to the porte. Krim Guerrai, in return 
for his exaltation, endeavoured to caufe the 
effe&s to be reftored to their proprietors, and 
the prifoners to be fet at liberty; but, not- 
withftanding the vigorous and determined 
meafures of this prince, he could only wreft 
from the rapacious banditti under his com¬ 
mand a fmall part of their plunder. Of the 
flaves, many were fecreted or fold, and many 
dead from, brutal treatment, fo that only half 
the number of the prifoners returned to then- 
country. This is the account of Peyflonel, 
the friend of Krim Guerrai; but it is well 
known, that he himfelf.had apart of the 
plunder, and that only fuch were font, back, 
whofo age rendered them unfit for their pur- 
pofos. I was informed, in Moldavia, from 

x 4 thq 
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the regifters, that there were above thirty 
thoufand fouls, the flower of their youth, 
who never returned. • Surely this pidture of 
defolating barbarity fufficiently marks the 
character of the Tatar hordes ; and if we 
add, that they were conftantly making in- 
curfions into Ruffia, Poland, Circaffia, &c. 
to carry off the inhabitants, plunder and 
burn the villages, it fufficiently juffifies the 
court of Ruffia in taking poffeffion of this 
neft of thieves and murderers, and reducing 
them to fomething like focial order and fub- 
ordination. Inffead of being blamed, as the 
emprefs has been, by thofe Chriftians, who 
always fympathife with Turks, and by thofe 
politicians who think the duration of their 
ufurped empire a defirable object, fhe ought 
to receive the thanks of all men, of whatever 
nation, and particularly of Chriftians, who are 
not degraded by prejudices, o>; corrupted by 
the pradtice of fimilar enormities, . The 
whole reign of the Tatars has been an infult 
to mankind, and a difgrace to human nature, 
not inferior to that of the Ottoman fultans. 
Was it to be expedted that a power like 
Ruffia fhould fuffer itfelf to be thus infulted 
by a horde of lavages, when fhe could redrefs 
the grievance? and had lhe not a right as 
foyereign, as a Chnftian, and as a friend to 
humanity, to protedt her feeble neighbours. 
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who had no other fupport to look to, and 
whole plunder and depopulation ftrengthened 
her enemv as well as theirs ? She had a fa- 
cred right, and the mouth is unholy which 
dares to arraign it. 

The connexion of the Tatar hordes with 
the Turks, both in • origin and religion, in¬ 
duces me to revipw the Hate of their moil 
celebrated feat, the Crimea (or Krim) though 
it has now paffed under the dominion of 
Ruffia, and has been abandoned by a great 
part of its former inhabitants. To this i am 
the more prompted by the erroneous ideas 
which have been propagated in Europe rela¬ 
tive to that meafure, to the country in gene¬ 
ral, and to the nature of their ancient «o- 

O 

vernment, hitherto fo little known. What 
much furprifes me is, that M. de Peyffonel, 
who had fo good an opportunity of gaining 
the moft accurate information on this lubjedh 
has totally neglected it, and fpeaks of the 
Tatar government conformably to the com¬ 
monly received notions of it. It often hap¬ 
pens that the moft attentive travellers go into 
a country with falfe notions of things, and if 
nothing occurs to undeceive them, they re¬ 
main in their error. To explain all this, it 
may be necefTary to prefent a Iketch of the 
Tatar modes of warfare, and their fmall de¬ 
gree 
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gree of civilization, and to notice the im¬ 
proved ftate of manners and commerce which 
is arifing under the foftering care of Ruffia. 

The name of Tatar, not Tartar, is com¬ 
mon to a vaft number of thofe roving and 
uncultivated tribes, who inhabit the wide 
extent of country from the northern frontier 
of China to the borders of Hungary, and 
from among whom have arifen, in darker 
ages, the conquerors and the founders of 
many mighty empires. The tribes on the 
north of the Euxine had, like many other 
countries bordering on the Turkilh empire, 
been fubje&ed to a kind of dependence; 
they yielded little in time of peace, and in 
war fupplied only a predatory banditti, little 
lels terrible to their friendly neighbours than, 
to the hoftile power. 

In very early ages the empire of the Cri¬ 
mea (the ancient Cherfonefus Taurica) arofe 
out of the ruins of the ftill more ancient and 
extenfive dominion of the khans of Kapt- 
chak. It took its name from the town of 
Krim, of which fome veftiges now remain ; 
it is at prefent called Elki-Krim (Old-Krim) 
and was a place of great trade in the year 
1237, when the Mongul Tatars eftablifhed 
their dominion in this peninfula. Thefe 
princes were wholly independent, until the 
Ceijoefe, having eftablifhed themfelves there 

in 
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in the 15 th century for the fake of com¬ 
merce, obtained fuch an ifcendency as to 
depofe or ele<5l the native khans at pleafure. 
Over the principal gate of Kaffa tliere ftill 
fexifts a Genoefe infcription, in bad Latin, 
and the arms of the republic. The Turks 
having expelled the Genoefe, began in like 
manner by refpe<5iing the independence of 
the khans, efpecially as they had embraced 
the Mahomedan religion ; but they foon.af- 
fumed the right of confirming their ele&ion, 
and finally, of nominating them to office. 
Under the hands of Turkey, the Black Sea, 
which had formerly been the fcene of a very 
aflive commerce, was fhut up by the narrow 
policy of the divan, and the ports of the Krim 
gradually loft that fplendor and magnifi¬ 
cence now attefted only by their ruins. No 
friend of humanity can do otherwife than re- 
' joice that fuch mafters have, by the events 
of war, been difpoffeffed of this important 
country, and that it has fallen under the 
control of a power, whofe more liberal and 
enlightened views tend to revive a decayed 
commerce, to polifh barbarian ferocity, and 
to render a portion of the globe, which had 
been almoft a defert, again fertile and pro- 
dudlive. 

Immediately as the emprefs got pofteffion, 
,pf the Krim, fhe projected the recal of trade 
8 and 
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and manufa 61 ures to a fpot fo well fituated 
for them ; die immediately, and at a great 
expence, formed new eftablifhments for that 
purpofe, lent a number of troops to protect 
her new dominions, and allowed the reigning 
than to retire on a liberal penlion. 

The following account of the former go* 
vernment of that country, which I had, in 
17&1, from Seid-Eftendi, vizir to Shaheen 
Cuerrai, the reigning khan, and which I 
found by other information to be perfectly 
accurate, I prefent as the more deferving no¬ 
tice, as no juft account of that government 
has hitherto appeared. To compare it with 
the ancient feudal governments, and to offer 
a number of conjedlures -which would arife 
from an inveftigation of that fubjedl, would 
be foreign to my preient purpofe, and a talk 
1 am not .qualified to undertake* but it may 
i'urnifh matter for the fpeculations of others. 

The khan was always the eldeft male of 
the Gucrrai family, defeended from Gengis 
Khan, except there was fome natural inca¬ 
pacity which excluded him from the fuceef- 
ilon, or that the country, which lometimes 
happened, interfered, and eledled another, 
but-always one of the Guerrai family, and 
the eldeft and neareft to the right line of 
delcent. Afterwards this family became very 
numerous, and it was difficult to determine 

who 
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who had the beft claim, fo that the khans 
were latterly wholly -elective. Thole moft 
concerned in the ele&ion were the beys and 
the murfas ; but the general opinion of the. 
nation was alfo confidered, as the nomination, 
of an unwarlike or unpopular khan would 
occafion an oppofition on the part of the 
people. 

After the Turks became formidable to the 
Krim Tatars, the porte eftablilhed a right 
of approving the election, and afterwards of 
appointing the khan lolely. The beys; and 
principal murfas (or myrlas) fometimes wrote 
to Constantinople to folicit the fovereignty 
for the prince whom they preferred, and lome- 
times the candidates bribed the porte. 

The khan retained his fovereignty only 
during the pleafure of the Ottoman fultau, 
and annually a capugee-bafhi was fent from 
Conftantinople with a firman confirming him 
for the year to come. By the peace of Kai- 
nargi, in 1774, the Krim was declared inde¬ 
pendent, and the Tatars reftored to their 
privilege of electing their own fovereign. 

If the khan was depoled, it was by a fir¬ 
man (or hatti-lherif) of the fultan, brought 
from Conftantinople by a capugee-balhi. 
His depolition was often the coufequence of 
complaints again!! him .by the principal 
people of the Krim,, or of diffatisfaction on 
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the part of the porte of his condudl in time 
of war, or tardinefs in fupplying the capitjft 
with corn ; but he was never put to death. 

The laft unfortunate khan, who reigned 
when I received this information, was an ex¬ 
ception. He quitted Ruffia, and retired t6 
Conftantinople, where he was at firft received 
with great diftin&ion, then exiled, and after¬ 
wards put to death. 

The depofed khans were fometimes exiled 
to a diftant part of the empire, or one 
of the Greek iflands, but generally the 
porte gave them a chiftlik, or kind of farm, 
confiding of a country-houfe and culti¬ 
vated lands, between Conftantinople and, 
Adrianople,, whither they carried with them 
their domeftics, and ftich as were attached 
to their fortunes. There are at prelent 
nearly three hundred princes of the family 
refiding in thole parts, who fometimes ren¬ 
der the roads unfafe, as they or their people 
cannot entirely abandon their old cuftom of 
plundering. They are the next heirs to the 
Ottoman throne, and the reigning family has 
often been nearly extindt. At prefent there 
are, befides the fultan, only two fons, ftill very 
young* of his late uncle Abd-ul-hamid, 
Selim himfelf has no children: he is much 
addicted to a vice which generally carries 
with it this punifhment. 

When 
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When the Sultan appointed a khan, he. 
wrote to the four beys, informing them that 
he had named fuch a prince for their fove- 
reign. 

. The khan was as defpotic as the Ottoman 
feltan in the execution of the law, which in 
common cafes wrs that of the koran; in 
extraordinary cafes, or where he did not 
choofe to appeal to the law, there was no 
reftraint on his power, except with refpe< 5 t to- 
the beys families, as fhall be hereafter men¬ 
tioned, and in affairs which concerned the- 
nation at large. 

The khans had no land of their own* ex¬ 
cept a very little about Bagfhiferrai. 

All the fons of the Guerrai family are 
ftiled fultans. 

. There was a council, or rather eftate (etatj 
compofed of the four ekleft perfons of four 
families who have the title of bey (the fame 
as the Arabic beg) or prince. The names 
ofthefe families are Sherin, Barin(or Baron,) 
Manfur, and Sigevut. 

The firft family is very numerous; of the 
fecond, two perfons only were living in 1782; 
of the Manfurs there are alfo many, but of 
the Sigevuts few. The Sherins* who are 
efteemed the moft noble, and to whom the > 
fovereignty would devolve, were the'Guefrai 
family eXtinft, frequently marry daughters of 
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theGuerrais,and lonrTetimes, though not often, 
out of the mpft conliderable Myrfas fa¬ 
milies. 

The khan was, by the conftitution of the 
government, obliged to confult them in mat¬ 
ters of peace and war, and all matters which 
concerned the nation in general, and to con¬ 
firm all matters,of importance written by the 
khan to Conftantinople, or any other courts, 
by their fignature. 

The khan could not put to death any one 
of the families of the beys, without pe'rmif- 
f on from Conftantinople; he could only im- 
prifon them. Formerly they were judged by 
the other beys and the khan, and if the other 
beys were implicated in his crime, by the 
murfas, or body of landholders. . 

' Neither the beys, nor any df their family, 
could'(erve the khan in any. office whatever. 

A bey could not fell, or otherwife alie¬ 
nate the family lands and pofifeffions, which 
were inherited, not by his children, but by 
his fucceflor in office or dignity. The mo¬ 
ney and movable effects the beys could leave 
to whom they plealed, and it was ip this 
manner that they provided for their children. 
All the individuals of the beys families were 
called murfas, except the perfon iuvefted. 
>vith the dignity of bey. 


In 
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In Criminal cafes, the'beys as well as the 
murfas, on whole lands the crime was com- ■ 
mitted, feized the offender, and fent him to 
the khan or other officer df juftice. This is 
to be underftood df capital offences; in cafes; 
of lefs importance they might punifh by 
beating. 

There was another eftate, compofed of the 
murfas or proprietors of land, and who con- 
fidered 'themfelves as a feparate clafs from 
the people; their ideas of diftindlion on this 
head exaftly correfpond with thofe received 
in Europe, of gentlemen or nobles. The word; 
murfa (in Perfia mirfa) fignifies lord, or feig- 
neur, and we fhould tranflate it efquire , lord 
of the manor , or lejfer baron , while the beys 
are the great barons or peers. : 

The eldeft fonsof the murfas inherited their 
father’s lands, and not the eldeft males of the? 
family, as was the cafe with the beys. Of their 
money or other effe£fs they difpofed as they 
pleafed to their younger children. They had 
the fame jurifdiftion as the beys in cafes of 
offences committed on their lands, that is, 
beating or imprifoning, and fending the of¬ 
fenders to the khan or other tribunals. , 

The khan might put to death a murfa, but- 
he always, when the nature of the cafe ad¬ 
mitted delay, judged the offender before the 

y beys 
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beys, or an afiembly of the murfas, or fuch 
of his friends who infilled on feeing juftice 
done to him according to the koran. 

In matters of national concern, or which 
might occafion a general difcontent, the khan 
affembled the murfas as well as the four beys ; 
the latter adling always as a check on the 
great power of the khan, and retraining the 
power which an union of the murfas fome- 
times had rendered too dilating. In former 
times the beys and the murfas depofed their 
fovereign, when his conduct had occafioned 
a general diicontent; but this was conlidered 
as lo dangerous a Hep, that it was never re¬ 
curred to, except in very urgent neceffities. 

The peafants or country people, who formed 
the body of the nation, were free. 

The peafftnt, who farmed a piece of land 
for agriculture or pafture^paid to the bey or 
murfa, who was the owner, twenty per cent 
of the produce for rent. 

If the land was his own, he paid only ten 
per cent, to the bey or murfa, in whofe dif- 
triiSl it lay. 

The pealant dilpoled of his property as he 
pleafed ; if he died inteftate, the law of the 
koran decided the fucceffion. 

When the khan raifed an army for war, he 
fent a fummons to the beys and murfas to 

furnilh 
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furnifh their quota, which was fixed in pro¬ 
portion to the number of people who dwelt 
on their pofTeffions. Every bey or fflUfla com¬ 
manded the body he brought into the field. 
The khan gives the foldiers neither pay nor 
provifions; their officers or themfelves pro¬ 
vided what was neceffary till they palled their 
frontier, when they fubfifted on plunder, 
whether the country belonged to a friendly 
or an inimical power. Almoft every Tatar 
had a horfe and arms of his own. 

A part of the booty, which they always 
made whenever they palled their frontier, 
belonged to the khan, a part to their bey or 
murfa, and the remainder to themfelves, 
which was generally the moft confiderable. 

Neither the beys nor the murfa were per¬ 
mitted to make war with one another; and 
the people were forbiden to take a fhafe ill 
their perfonal quarrels. 

There was another clafs of the people, who 
dwelt ill cities and towns, and who paid no 
rent to the beys or murfas for the ground their 
houfes flood on, Or their gardens Or fields, 
Which belonged to themfelves, or they hired 
of other proprietors, as thefe lands or grounds 
belonged to the city or town ; nor were they 
fubjeft to be called out to war; though they 
often, for the fake of plunder, voluntarily 
joined the corps of fome bey or tnuffa. 

y 2 There. 
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There-were Ibme other perfons in the Krinr, 
who had the title of .bey, but they did not be', 
long to the ejlate or etat, and were in, effe£l, 
only common murfas. 

There was a clafs of people alfo called' 
courtiers , kapu-khalki , people of the porte or 
gate, that is, the court, becaufe juftice was 
anciently adminiftered by the judge fitting at 
his gate; they confifted of the vizir, khuzna- 
dar-bafhi, deftefdar, akhtagibey, kapigi-balhi, 
&c. The khan appointed any perfon he 
pleafed to thefe offices, as murfas or their 
fons, merchants, Turks, See. and when they, 
had an office, if they were of an infignifw 
cant family, they were called aga, and their 
fons took the title of murla. The beys and 
great murfas fometimes gave their daughters 
in marriage to the courtiers if they were be¬ 
come perfons of confequence, but, however, 
this was rare, and generally by the felicita¬ 
tion of the khan. 

The great officers of the Hate were 
i.. Galg a-Sultan. He was governor of 
the city of Akmedfchitj and its diftrift, where 
he always refided. He was always of the 
Guerrai family, and had, in his diftrift, power 
of life and death, as the khan himfelf. No 
perfen older than the reigning khan could be 
appointed .to this office.. He had a court, 
and officers of the fame denomination as the 

khan, 
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kh<in, viz, a vizir, khaznadar, &c. It has 
been always underftood by thofe who have 
treated of the Krim, that galga-lultan was 
the khan's eldeft fon; this was never the cafe, 

2. Nurudpin-Sultan- He alfo could be 
of no other family but of the Guerrai, He 
had the fame privileges as galga-fultan, but 
could not put to death; he refided always 
with the khan, but had no part in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, or any other depart¬ 
ment, farther, than giving- his advice, or 
tranfadling for the khan in his name fuch 
hulinefs as he entrufted him with. His office 
fpems to have been a kind of occafional lieu¬ 
tenant to the khan, always at hand. 

3. Or-Bey (or ore-bey as it is pronounced) 
lived at Perekop, called Or. His privileges 
were the fame as thofe of galga-fultan ; ex¬ 
cept that he, could not put to death ; he was 
not always of the Guerrai family, bu.t fome- 
timesa Sher in, in which cafe he had no vizir, 
but he had all the other officers of his court 
the lame as a l'ultan. 

4. Ak-kikman-Seraskjr was always a 
fultan, and had power of life, and death. He 
relided at Akkirman , before the Turks took 
polfeffion of Befarabi ; he. was alfo governor 
of the Nogai-Tatars before they emigrated 
from the plains on the north of Perekop to 

y 3 the 
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the Kuban; he bad the fame officers as 
fultan. 

5. Kuban-Seraskir had the feme power 
and privileges as galga-fultan, being always 
a fultan of the Guerrai family. Befides, every 
tribe of the Kuban-Tatars had a ferafkir, 
who adminiftered juffice in the tribe, but was 
under kuban-ferqfkir , and could not put to 
death. 

Befides thefe there were, 

1. The Mufti in the Krim, appointed by' 
the khan, and who refided with him at Bag- 
chiferrai, but there was no body of ulema to 
check the power of the government, as at 
Conftantinople. When the Turks were in 
poffeffion of Kaffa, they had a mufti there, 
but he never was confulted by the Tatars, or 
luffered to meddle in their affairs. 

2. A kadilalkir or (kaziafkir) in like man¬ 
ner appointed by, and refiding with the 
khan. 

,3. Twenty-four kadis (or kazis) one in 
every confiderable diftridt, befides kadis in the 
Kuban, where every kadi had a diftrift of ie- 
veral villages or encampments of tents. 

Thus this fingular government fee ms ori¬ 
ginally to have been feudal, but was after-* 
wavds, when the Tatars became Mahome- 
* dans, 
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dans, modified by the adoption of the laws 
of the koran. The Tatars acknowledged the 
fultan of Conftantinople as kalif and head of 
their religion. They never could be per- 
fiiaded to leave off eating horfeflefh, which is 
forbidden by the Mahomedan law to Mufel* 
mans. The Turkilh muftis wifely decided, 
that horfeflefh was forbidden to all other 
MahomedanS to eat, but not to the Tatars, 
as they had been accuftomed to it, and that 
thereby it ceafed to be a fin. 

The Revenues of the reigning Khans were, 

ift. Ten per cent, of the corn the No- 
gais grew. 

2. The produce‘of the salt lakes —very 
little fait was the property of individuals— 
they rendered him about one hundred thou- 
fand dollars a year, that is, about twelve thou- 
fand five hundred pounds feeding. 

3. The duty on imports and exports, 
which ufually amounted to the fame ium of 
one hundred thoufand dollars, or twelve thou- 
fand five hundred pounds feeding. . 

4. Subs i d x es, which the Ottoman parte paid 
lo the khan in time of war, and frequently 
other fums, to affift in armaments, and to 
keep the Tatars in good humour, 

5. The fums annually fent by the Otto¬ 
man fultan to defray the expences of Galga- 

v 4 fultaii’s 
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fultan’s court, and to pay the oncers of the 
khan’s court, as vizir, khafnadar., &c. with a 
view to render them more dependent. 

6-. The pay of the feimans , a. body of troops 
of about i,600, who ferved as guards to the 
khan, was always fent from Conftantinople. 

The Turks, in return, could always rely 
on a body of auxiliary cavalry from the Krim 
and the Kuban. 

The Chriftians and Jews paid a capitation 
tax, as in Turkey, to the beys or murl'as; but 
they were infinitely lels vexed than in Tur- 
key,enjoyed more prote&ion, and were treated 
with lefs infolence and indignity. 

The revenue of Shaheen-Guerrai-K,han, ia 
1781, amounted to 900,000 dollars, without 
calculating the foms ufually fent from Con¬ 
ftantinople ; this fum makes about jT.n 2,500 
fterling. 

The number of inhabitants was then re¬ 
duced to about 100,000 fouls in the Krim, 
and 600,0O0 fouls in the Kuban ; two thirds 
of the inhabitants had emigrated to Turkey 
fince the beginning of that khan’s reign, 
which was the Iaft. In the autumn of 1777, 
the Tatars of the Krim alone met the Ruf¬ 
fian army, under Prince Proforofsky, in the- 
plains of Salguir, with forty thoufand men, 
all well mounted and armed. In 1782, the 
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large city of KafFa confifted only of 450 houfes 
inhabited. 

It may not be.inappofite to fay a few words 
on the reign-of the laft khan of the Tatars, 
and the final extin6tiou of the Tatar domi¬ 
nion in the Krim. 

In the treaty of peace of Kairtargi, con¬ 
cluded in July 177,4, the independence of the 
Krim was ftipulated in thefe words. Art. III. 

« All the 'Tatar people, thofe of Crimea, of 

Budgiac, of the Kuban, the Edijfans, Geam- 
« bouiluks and Edifchkuls, fall, without any' 
« exception, be acknowledged by the two empires 
« as free nations, and entirely independent of any 
“foreign power, and fall be governed by their 
“ own fovereign of the race of Gingis-Khan, 
“ elebled and raifed to the throne by all the 
« Tatar people ; who fall govern them accord - 
« ing to their ancient laws and ufages, render- 
“ ing no account whatever to any foreign poiver; 
« it i s for this reafon that neither the court of 
“ Rujfta nor the Ottoman porte ought not to 
“ meddle, under any pretext whatever, in the 
« eleblion of the faid khan, nor in their affairs, 
“ domefic, politic, civil, and interior, but, on 
“ the contrary, acknowledge and confdcr the 
“ faid Tatar nation in its political and civil 
« fate, on the fame footing as other powers, 
« which govern by themfelves, and are depen- 
« dent on God alone . IVith reflect to the cer ^ 

“ monies 
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monies of religion, as the 'Tatars profefs tki 
“ fame worjhip as the Mufelmans, they Jhall 
regulate themfelves with regard to his high - 
‘ Kefs, as grand kalif of JMfakometanifm, accord* 
“ to the precepts which their law prefcribes 
“ to them , without, however , prejudice to 

the confirmation tfi their civil and religious 
44 liberty , fife.”—“ Rufiia engages to withdraw 
1 its troops, fife. and the fublime porte to relin - 
4 ynifi a ll right whatever, which he might have 
“ to thefortreffes, cities , habitations , fife, in Cri¬ 
mea, the Kuban , or /# the ifiand of Taman, 
not to keep in any of ihefe places, garrifons, 
4 ‘ //or other armedpeople, &c. &c.” 

In confequence of this ftipulation 
Guerrai was defied khan by the beys and 
murfas, with the approbation of the people, 
as it leemed, for no. difeontent appeared 
among them. 

The new khan, however, did not long 
ceep his popularity. He wilhed to civilize 
ais people, and- introduce the European dif- 
ripline among his troops. He would have 
ucceeded, had he paid more relped to the 
leep-rooted prejudices of the people. He 
»egan by entirely abolifhing the old form of 
;overnment; he railed new foldiers and paid 
hem, and appointed murfas for their officers, 
"hey had no ftanding army before, but every 
lan wasafoldier. Hediminifhedtherentpaid 
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by the people to the murfas for their land, 
and appropriated it to his own ufe, allowing 
fuch murfas as would ferve in the army 
handfome falaries. He affeCed too much 
the manners of the Chriftians or Ruffians, 
though he obferved with punctuality all the 
ceremonies of' his religion. His expences 
were thus increafed beyond his income, and 
he could not, like his predecefibrs, apply for 
pecuniary affiftance -to the Ottoman Porte, 
which had ceafed to pay the falaries of the . 
officers of his court. He ftruck a new coin 
at an enormous expence; the mint was con¬ 
duced by a German. He farmed out the 
different branches of the revenue to people 
who exaCed the payment with a rigour 
hitherto unknown. He eftablilhed a corps 
of artillery, and endeavoured to form a ma¬ 
rine; but want of revenue prevented him 
fucceeding in any one undertaking. 

The Turks faw withjealoufy the inde¬ 
pendence of the Tatars, and lamented being 
deprived, in all probability, of their affiftance 
in any future war, as the khan declared his 
intention of remaining neutral, as the only 
means of making his people formidable, and 
maintaining his independence. The Turks 
laboured inceflantly by their emiftaries, who 
were moftly religious entfiufiafts, to ftir up 
the people to rebellion. They fucceeded'ia 

railing 
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railing fuch a fpirit of difcontent, that the 
khan, fearful of his perfonal fafety, called in 
a body of Ruffians, and placed fmall corps in 
different parts of the country. 1 he Turks 
had, previoufly to this, fent a body of troops 
to Taman, and beheaded one of the khan’s 
commanders. 

I arrived at the Ruffian fortrefs of Jani- 
kali, in 0£tober 1777, and was fetting out 
for Bagfliirai, when news arrived that the 
Tatars had fuddenly fallen on the dilperfed 
Ruffians in every part of the Krim and the 
Kuban at the fame time, and had cut them 
all off; the Khan himfelf luckily efcaped to 
the Ruffian head-quarters. The Ottoman 
Porte, at the fame time, had appointed a new 
khan, and fent him to the port now called 
Sebaflopolis, with five fhips of the line. A 
Ruffian army foon entered the Crimea; the 
Tatars Were defeated, and during the winter 
reduced again to obedience to their khan. 
The Ruffians are accufed of committing fome 
cruelties on this occafion. If they cannot be 
juftified as Chriflians for following the law 
of retaliation, they are, as men, fomewhat 
excufable. 

The Tatars, though reduced to obedience, 
could not be kept in that Hate by the few 
troops the khan could rely on; he was 
therefore obliged to have an auxiliary army 

from 
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from Ruffia, and the porte made feveral at-' 
tempts:to excite a frefh rebellion. The em- 
prefs, at laft tired out by the continual alarms 
they'occaftoned, and determined no longer to. 
fufFer her fubjefts to be expofed to the cala¬ 
mities the incurfions of thefe barbarians oc- 
calioned, feized on the Krim and* Cuban in 
1783. The khan retired to Kaluga, in Ruf¬ 
fia Minor, where he was allowed a very, large 
penfion by the emprefs, and treated in every 
refpeft as a fovereign; but, unaccuftomed to 
a quiet and inactive life, he quitted Ruffia, and 
went to Conftantinople, where at fir ft he was 
received with great diftindtion, but was foon- 
fent into exile to a Greek ifland, and one day, 
as he was in his bath, he was feized and 
ftrangled, and his head fent to Conftantino-' 
nople. - 1 

I beg the reader will excufe a fhort digref- 
fion refpeding myfelf, as it may< throw fome 
light on the character or morals of the people 
1 was among. The i±th December, 1777,1 
failed from Janikali, in a fmall veffel, for 
Kaffa, (the road by land being unfafe) which 
had juft been taken by the Ruffians, under 
General Balmaine, by ftorm, and - many 
Turks, who were at Kaffa, had been put to 
the fword by a Greek corps from Janicali, 
who alfb robbed my fervant of all my bag-, 
gage, to a very confiderable amount, and 

which 
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which I never recovered. Inftead of mak* 
ing the port of ICaffa, we were driven by a 
ftorm along the coaft, and after lofittg our 
bowfprit and all our anchors, we were in 
great diftrefc for water, being eighty perfons 
on board, all military men. We made feveral 
defcent3 on the coaft to procure water, but 
were always beaten off by the Tatars; at laft 
we paffed Belaklava, and lay to in the gulph 
of Giosleve, oppofite the port of Sebaftopo* 
lis, where we law the Turkifh fleet at anchor. 
The mafter of a Turkifh merchant fhip 
came out to us, and we bargained with him, 
for about fifty pounds fterling, for a calk of 
water, which he promifed to bring us off in 
the night; but as loon as he got on fhore, we 
obferved one of the Turkifh frigates loofen- 
ing her topfails to come out. It was nearly 
night, and we put to fea and bore away for 
the Danube, the only port we could reach 
with the wind we had, preferring to throw! 
ourfelves on the mercy of the Turks to pe-* 
rifhing by thirft. I was the only perfon in 
the veffel who could navigate her out of 
fight of land. The captain, who was a 
Greek, had become mad. I found two 
Turkifh charts of the Black Sea, which dif¬ 
fered in the latitude of the Danube a de¬ 
gree. I examined the coaft of Anatolia, 
which I had fufveyed that fummer from 

Conftan- 
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Conftantinople to Kitros, and by that judged 
which was the beft. 

We arrived fafe off Sulina-mouth, but the 
wind not permitting us to enter, a Turkilh 
boat came out to us; and here I cannot 
enough commend the humanity we expe¬ 
rienced from the crews of ieveral Turkifii 

merchant veffels. We had onlv a hawfer . 

•/ 

and a boat anchor to hold the {hip. The 
water was very fmooth. It was already night. 
They fent out five large boats manned to 
tow us in, if there fhould be any danger, and 
they remained with us all night. We got 
fafe into the river in the morning. 

The next day I fet off for Galatz, intending 
to go by land to Ruflia. In the river I found 
two new Turkifh 50 gun {hips, without their 
guns or-crews. I had known the captains 
at Conftantinople, and was received with 
kindnefs by them. 

The 1 ft January, 1 “78 ,1 went to the Greek 
governor to pay him a complimentary vifit: 
I found a very cold reception from him; he 
was feated on his fopha with a Turk, in 
appearance of fome diftindtion, who imme¬ 
diately produced a warrant from the pafha 
of Ebrahil to cut off my head and thofe of 
26 perfons who were come with me from 
the veffel. The executioner, was ftanding in 
the room, with a bag to put our heads in, 
and a heap of fawduft was laid in the court 

before 
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before the - houfe to abforb the blood. My 
Greek interpreter was fo terrified, that he 
could utter no other word than quel facco , 
pointing to the bag in which his head was to 
be put* Luckily I was not intimidated; but 
I was obliged to fpeak for myfelf as well as I 
could, and. with great difficulty perfuaded 
the officer, who was filiktar (fword-bearer) 
to the pafha, that I was an Englishman, and 
came with-no ill intentions; that were I an 
enemy, in the Situation in which we came 
into the Danube the cuflom of all nations 
granted us an afylum. He then told me, we 
were accufed of coming into the Danube 
with a defign to burn the two Turkifh fhips 
of war. In Short my ■ arguments, and a few 
thoufand dollars in Ruffian bank notes, pre¬ 
vailed on him to go back to the pafha for 
.frefh inftru&ions, and to fend to the captains 
of the Turkifh fhips of war, who engaged to 
anfwer with their heads that I was an En- 
glifhman, and a friend of the captain pafha’s. 
It was a lucky circumftance that they had 
feen me with the captain pafha, and knew 
that I really was an Englishman. 

I afterwards learnt that the Greek gover¬ 
nor, who had at firfl received me with great 
civility, was our accufer. 

We remained prifoners at large in the- 
town three months, when an order from the 

captain. 
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Captain pafha came to let us depart, and “ that 
“ we Jhould be fo little molejled , that if a hir'd 

perched on the mafi-tof it:Jhould be driven 
« awry.” 

While I was in the quarantine at the Ruf¬ 
fian frontier, in September 1778, there palled 
75/300 Chriftians, obliged by the* Ruffians 
to emigrate from the Crimea (35,769 males.) 
The Armenian women, who came from 
Kaffa, were more beautiful, and, I think,, ap¬ 
proached nearer that perfedt form which the. 
Grecians have left us in their ftatues, than the 
women of Tioo. Thele people were fent to. 
inhabit the country abandoned by tire Nogai 
Tatars, near the weff coaft of the fea of Azof 
(Palus Maeotis) but the winter coming on 
before the houfes built for them were ready, 
a great part of them .had no pther Ihelter 
from the cold than what was afforded them 
by holes dug in the ground, covered with 
what they could procure : they were people 
who all came from comfortable homes, and 
the greateft part perilhed; feven thoufand 
only were alive a few years ago. A colony 
from .Italy to the banks of the Borylthenes, 
in 1783, had no better fate, owing to the bad 
management of thole who were commiflion- 
ed to provide for them, and not to the cli¬ 
mate ; nor have colonies of Germans been 
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more fortunate in Ruilia—but this is a digref- 
fion, 

I fhall here take the opportunity of cor- 
refting a few errors into which fome writers 
of celebrity have fallen. 

With refpedt to the title of fultan, borne 
by the Gengifkhan family, and to that of 
khan (written frequently by the French, who 
do not diftinguifh the found of an m from an 
n when not followed by a vowel, kam and 
cham , as they write Edimbourg, &c.) Baron 
de Tott has made fome obfervations which 
require corredlion. His errors, which are not 
entirely cleared up by Peyffonel, arife from 
not having obferved the different force which 
thefe words have in the different countries 
where they are ufed. They are both words 
of command, and (contrary to Tott’s affertion) 
are ufed by the Turkifji emperors to exprefs 
fovereignty, as is evident from the Arabic in- 
fcription on the Ottoman money : Sultan , ebn 
ulfultan , Abdulhamid khan , dame mulkku. Sul¬ 
tan, Jon of a fultan , Abdulhamid the khan , whofe 
reign be perpetual. Thefe terms, however, are 
uf:d very differently in Perfia ; fiah, which 
among the Tatars is equivalent to khan or 
king, is the only title taken by the Perfian 
monarch : in that country khan anfwers to 
the Turkifh pafia, and is therefore taken by 
the governors of provinces, whilft fultan , 
3 which 
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which there fignifies Amply commander, is a 
title given to a captain of horfe. In my time, 
a man was made khan or governor of Bender- 
rik, and his fon, who commanded a body of 
cavalry, was called ' fultan. I fpeak of the 
prefent acceptation of thefe words, hot of their 
more ancient fignification. 

Tott is erroneous in ftating, that the bey 
of the Sherins conftantly reprefents the five 
other beys. In the ktnguejhes , or extraordi¬ 
nary affemblies, as well as in all the public 
convocations, the bey of the Sherins,'though 
firft in rank, reprefents only his own family ; 
the beys of the other houfes are alfo prefent, 
and reprefent each their own family. 

The hijlorical journal of the affairs of the 
Crimea, which was kept at Bagtjhiferrai , is 
probably a valuable document: Peyffonel 
feems to doubt of its exiftence, or at leaft to 
fuppofe, that it is little more than a compila¬ 
tion from general traditions, made by fome 
Tatar of learning; it is, however, certain that 
fuch a journal was regularly kept there by a 
• family, who have handed it down from father 
to fon with the fame regularity as a fimilar 
journal is kept at the porte at Conftantinople : 
the khans often referred to it. 

The caverns found in different parts of 
the Crimea, particularly at Tepekirman, half 
a league from Bagtfhiferrai, have given rife 

22 to 
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to 'much curious '{peculations: from their 
fituatron on the fides of fteep, and often per- 
pendidulfcr fides of rocky mountains, as well 
as from the regularity Of their ftruCiure, it 
is Evident -that they have been excavated by 
dnifhan art* but whether as fepulchral monu¬ 
ments, as fortrefles, or as places of refuge for 
cattle in time of invafion, or for whatever 
TOther ufe, is at the prefent day doubtful. 
x The objection of Mr. Peyffonel, who thinks 
it impoffible for cattle to have climbed to 
'fiich a height, is certainly erroneous as to its 
-practicability, fince the Tatars at prefent aCtii- 
ally do put herds -of goats every night into 
fome of them, by means of fteps cut in the 
rock, which, had -he palled a night, as I did, 
in that beautifully romanticvale, he might have 
r been an eye witnels ofothers, indeed, have 
no iuch accefs, and might ferve as a refuge to 
the mafters of the flocks themfelves. 

What has been faid fuffieiently illuftrates 
the political Hate - of the Tatars. In their 
education, there is little to fupply the mind 
-with knowledge, and whatever marks-of &- 
-gacity are difcoverable among them, are to 
‘be attributed to natural genius, and the cffeCt 
of an aCtive mode of life, which, even among 
* faVlges, bellows a fharpnefs and accuracy of 
intellect. Their acquired information is very 
limited: reading and writing ccnfiitute their 

hiffheft 
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ifigheft branches of education, and in the 
faiences in general they are left. informed eyen 
than the Turks themfeives. like moft bar¬ 
barians, their own country is to them at. once 
the pattern of excellence and the boundary 
of knowledge; and the. chief officers of ftate 
themfeives were ignorant of the geography 
or relative fituation of every other country. 

The Tatar mode of fighting has no re- 
femblance to European ta&ics; it is one con¬ 
tinued feene of confufion and tumult, though 
it gives occafion to the dilplay of great agility, 
and no finall portion of a barbarous kind of 
fkill. Alternately flying and advancing in 
detached parties, many kinds of conteft are 
carried on at once; the fabre, the pike, and 
fire arms, are all employed, and they fight 
alike on horfeback. or on foot, though the 
former is their moft common mode. The 
regularity and difcipline of the modern Eu¬ 
ropean battles has greatly contributed to pro¬ 
duce a correfpondent mildnefs towards the 
conquered ; but in this defultory warfare the 
paffions of the individuals are let loofe, per- 
lbnal fury augments the favage horror of the 
feene, and the enemy is never Ipared, unlefs 
he be fufficiently unhurt to become valuable 
as a (lave. 

It is not furprizing, that on the emprefs’s 
obtaining pofleffion of the Krim, a great 
z 3 number 
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number of its Tatar inhabitants Ihould emi¬ 
grate from their country. Befides the re¬ 
ligious prejudices of thefe people, their un¬ 
fettled and turbulent habits rendered them 
little adapted to that induftry and civiliza¬ 
tion, which it was her endeavour to intro¬ 
duce into her newly acquired dominions. 
Thole who chofe.to leave the country, had 
leave to fell their lands and other property, 
which was protected by the Ruffians. She 
-did not aft with them as the Turks and Ta¬ 
tars ever did to the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
tries they conquered ; thofe who chofe to re¬ 
main, were left in the quiet polTellion of their* 
property and their religion, and enjoyed every 
protection and privilege as a Ruffian Chriftian 
lubjeCt. 

The Tatar hordes now no more fwell the 
Turkilh army, nor mark their road with fmok- 
ing villages laid in afhes, and murdered inha¬ 
bitants ; thofe hordes, who penetrated even 
into Pruffia and Silefia, ravaged Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, and Ruffia, deftroying by fire and fword 
every habitation, every living creature they 
could not carry off, tying their priloners ■ to 
their horfes tails, and thofe prifoners were 
the flower of the youth of Chriflian nations, 
led away, never more to return from llavery 
and violation to their friends or their country; 
thefe hordes are now either difperfed among 
their brother favages in Alia, or civilized by 
their conquerors. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

27/if Political State of Greece 

T H E political Hate of Greece has long 
announced to the attentive obferver 
that explofion which late events feem to have 
rapidly promoted. Greece can no longer 
fubmit to the Turkifh yoke; fhe pants for 
emancipation, and already afpires to be rank¬ 
ed among the independent ftates of Europe. 
The rife, or rather the renovation of her 
power will form an important sera in Euro¬ 
pean politics: to appreciate its probable confe- 
quences we mull conlider the pall and prefent 
circumftances of that famous country; we 
muft recur to the eclipfe of her former 
fplendor by the Turkifli conqueft, to the long 
night of barbarifm and oppreflion in which 
fhe has been whelmed, and to thofe ftruggles 
which of late years have fhown that fhe is 
about to awake to the aflertion of her native 
rights. 

It is not here my intention to trace the de¬ 
tails of claffic ftory, to defcribe thofe heroic 
ages, when the lplendor of genius and the 
z 4 illumination 
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illumination of fcience feemed' to be con¬ 
centrated within the narrow boundaries of 
Greece, and by their irradiation to com¬ 
municate animation and improvement tq 
furrounding nations; it will be fufficient for 
me to call to the remembrance of the fcholar 
fome of the brigheft pages in the hiftory of 
mankind ; it will be fufficiept to cite the 
nartves of thofe poets,and orators, thofe ftatefc 
men and moralifts, whole illuftrious deeds 
and whofe admirable precepts Grill extort the 
applaufes of the univC’rfe. To Greece be¬ 
longed an Homer and a Demofthenes, a Pho- 
cian and an Ariftides, a Socrates, a Plato, aq > 
Ariftotle, a Phidias, and an Apelles ; in Ihqrt, 
in whatever path the ardent and eccentric 
imagination of man has fought for fame, in 
that the Grecian name Hands eminently con- 
fpicuous, if not arrogating to itfelf an unrivaE 
led fuperiority. 

India and Egypt had for many preceding 
ages cultivated the arts ; but thefe countries 
$?ere only the cradle of knowledge ; when 
tranlmitted to the genial climate of Greece, 
foHered by her political freedom, and ani¬ 
mated by her viva6ity and enterprize, it 
quickly attained the fublimeft heights, and 
invefted the human charafter with a dignity 
before unknown. By what gradations their 
ancient fimpHcity, temperance, modefty,.and 
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good faith funk away, and how the decay of 
their virtues involved the ruin of their genius, 
their hiftory will Ihew: let the philanthro- 
pift, perilling the inftru&ive lefion, weep over 
the fall of human greatnefs, or rather let him 
collect ‘ from the fatal example, new incite¬ 
ments to energy and perfeverance in the caufe 
pf private and public virtue. 

Ancient Rome, the vidlorious rival of 
Greece in arms, caught from her captive the 
inlpiration of genius ; but fhe never reached 
a limilar degree of fublimity; Ihe imitated, 
J?ut never equalled, the poets, the orators, the 
hiftorians, the artifts of Greece, according to 
the ingenuous acknowledgmerit of the firft of 
}Latin poets; 

“ Excudent alii fpirantia mollius 2ra, 

“ Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 

“ Orabunt caufas melius, ccelique meatus 

“ Defcribent radio, &c. 

Indeed no nation ever arrived lo nearly at 
perfe&ion in every branch of fcienCe. The 
genius of the ancient Grecians feems to 
have been endowed with as preternatural a 
ftrength as the bodies of Homer’s heroes. 
Their poetical imagery was Iplendid and 
fublime, their oratorical tropes bold and ener¬ 
getic, their fpeculative philofophy manly and 
comprehenfive. Of the effect of their paint¬ 
ings we can judge only from. hillory, but 
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their ftatues have reached to the prelent times; 
they poflefs a dignity more than human ; they 
feem the ne plus ultra of genius, tafte, and ex¬ 
ecution, and though often imitated defy the 
hand of the copvilt. 

Such a nation could not have fallen under 
the yoke of a Turkilh conqueror, had Ihe 
not been prepared for that dif^race by a long 
period of debafement and luperftition. When 
this laft and moft terrible cataftrophe arrived, 
Ihe law her cities and palaces laid in afhes, 
and the magnificent monuments of her anci¬ 
ent glory levelled with the duft by the rude 
flrokes of thole ferocious barbarians ; fihe law 
her fons, a race who had graced ahd dignified 
fociety, llaughtered without diftin&ion and 
without mercy, or fubjeded to a captivity Hill 
worle than flaughter ; yet Hill her weeping 
, genius feemed to linger among the melan¬ 
choly ruins, and reluilantly to leave them, to 
carry with her the faint remnants of learn¬ 
ing and talle into more fortunate regions, 
where Ihe fowed the feeds of that civilization 
and fcience which at the prefent day fo emi¬ 
nently flourilh in Europe. 

Conquered Greece polilhed Rome, but the 
conquerors were Romans. Conquered Greece 
did not polilh Turkey, for the conquerors 
were Turks. The inlenfibility of thele bar¬ 
barians is aftonilhing : living amid the efful¬ 
gence 
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pence of genius, they.have not caught one 
f'park • they gaze with unfeeling ftupidity on 
the wonder and boaft of art, on their glori¬ 
ous monuments, on their temples, and con- 
elude they were built by genii, and then 
deftroy them, to burn the marble for lime 
to make ftucco for their own taftelefs houfes, 
whence the fine arts are bamftied; where 
ignorance, tyranny, fuperftition, and grofs 
fenfuality only dwell in fad and ftupidly- 
folemn pomp, or iffuing out with fayage 
fury, lay wafte the country round, and imbrue 
their hands in the blood of the helplefs, mur¬ 
dering without remorfe thofe they have con¬ 
quered. Thus the fineft countries in the 
world are become deferts; part inhabited by 
favage beafts, and part by more favage men; 
the poor aborigines Ikulknig in hiding places 
like the timid hare (which epithet the Turks 
give them in derifion) while thofe beafts of 

, prey roam abroad. r ■ ■ 

Every obje6t moral and phyfical, the fair 
face of nature and the intelleaual energies 
of the inhabitants, have alike been blafted 
and defiled by the harpy-touch of Turkifh 
tyranny. As an inftance of thofe changes 
which the country has undergone, we*need ' 
only confider the ifland of Cyprus, now an 
almoft uninhabited defert, which was, not 
only in ancient times, but when it was taken 
J by 
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by the Turks from the Venetians, populous 
and exceedingly rich. The gentry lived like 
princes in fplendor, and even the ( peafants 
had each of them at lead: a diver cup, ipoou, 
knife, and fork. The number and. excel¬ 
lency of its productions were wonderful. At 
prefent only a little cotton, i'ome filk and 
wine, and a few drugs, are its produce, all 
to no great amount. Even the {alines (of 
fait-works) which were lb great ,a branch of 
revenue and commerce to the Venetians, have 
produced nothing fince the Turks have been 
poffeffed of the ifland. 

Of the defeCls of the Grecian character 
feme are doubtlefs owing to their ancient 
corruptions; but molt of them take their 
rife in the humiliating date of depredion in 
which they are held by the Turks. This 
degradation and fervility of their fituation 
has operated for centuries, and has confe- 
quently produced an accumulated effeCt on 
the mind; but were this weight taken off, 
the eladieity and vigour of the foul would 
have wide room for expandon, and though 
it cannot be expeCled that they would at 
onee rife to the proud animation of their 
former heroes, they would doubtlefs difplay 
energies of mind, which the iron hand of 
delpbtifm has long kept dormant and inert. 
It is rather aftonifhing that they have re- 
1 tained 
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tamed fo much -energy of character, and are 
not more abafed, for like noble couriers 
they champ the bit, and fpurn indignantly 
the yoke; when once freed from thele, they, 
will enter the courfe of glory. The truth of 
•thefe obfervations will appear, whether we 
conlider the Greeks in their common cha- 
rafter as one people, or whether we conlider 
them according to their local and peculiar 
diftin&ions. 

When we view the Greeks in their more 
comprehenfive charadter as a nation, their 
fuperiority over the Turks in knowledge is 
furprilingly great; theypoflefs a_great degree 
of genius and invention, and are of To lively 
an imagination, that they cannot tell the 
fame ftory twice without varying the em- 
bellilhments of circumftance and didlion,; 
added to this, both men and women Ipeak 
much, and with wonderful volubility and 
boldnefs, and no people are litch natural 
orators; numbers of them fpeak Italian, but 
all have-an adtivity and fprightlinefs which 
ftrongly contrails with the llupid and pom¬ 
pous gravity of the Turks; an European 
feels himfelfas it were at home with them, 
and amongli creatures of -his own fpecies, 
-for with Mahomedans there is a diftance, a 
non-affimilation, a total difference of ideas, 
tend the more, he knows their language the 

more 
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more he perceives it; on the contrary, the 
more intimately he knows the Greeks, the 
more fimilar does he find them in habits and 
manners to other Europeans: their bad re¬ 
putation is more owing to the flander bf the 
French (their mortal, enemies) than to fo 
great a degree of demerit. In general, they 
are an agreeable and a ferviceable people, 
but they are much given to levity, are immo¬ 
derately ambitious, and fond of honourable 
diftindlions; but this very ambition, now a 
weakiiefs, when they have nobler objedts to 
purfue will lead them to greatnefs. 

From the account given by Tott (vol. i. p. 
118) of the difturba'nces excited by the pa¬ 
triarch Kirilo, it would appear that the Greeks 
have not yet entirely abandoned that fpirit 
of fuperftition and bigotry, Which was, per¬ 
haps, the main caufe-of their former down¬ 
fall. 

It muft be obferved, however, that thefe 
difputes are not fo much, foftered among 
themfelves, as they are owing to the efforts 
of the Latin church, which was the cafe in 
the inftance alluded to, where the foundation 
of the conteft was a bull of the pope, diredled 
againft the Greek church. 

They bear the Turkifh yoke with greater 
impatience than other Chriftians (who have 
long ceafed to flruggle againft it) and pofieis a 
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Jpirit of enterprize which, however ridiculed 
by fome authors, often prompts them to noble 
atchievemen,ts. Their ancient empire is fre(h 
in their memory; it is the fubjedt of their 
popular longs, ancl they fpeak of it in com¬ 
mon converlation as a recent event. 

That they poffefs a firm, and manly cou¬ 
rage, notwithftanding the infinuations of 
their calumniators, has been too often tefti- 
fied to be in the leaft doubtful; the inftances 
which they have difplayed in the Ruffian 
lervice have been truly ftriking. They are 
paffionate, and fometimes given to a'flaffi- 
nation; but, except in Zante and Cephalonia, 
the ftiletto is not fo frequent with them as 
with the Italians, whom they in general re¬ 
ferable, the beft of them, if we add more 
energy, being, very fimilar in charadler to the 
Venetians, and the worft to the Genoele. 

The rAoft obfervable difference in the 
Grecian charadler is between thole of Con- 
ftantinople and their countrymen of the 
itlands. The merchants and lower orders of 
the Conftantinopolitan Greeks have indeed 
no very marked charadler; they are much the 
fame as the trading Chriltians in all parts of 
the empire, that is to fay, as crafty and frau¬ 
dulent as the Jews, but lefs lo than the Ar¬ 
menians, who are the moll fubtle of all 
ufurers. 


But 
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' But there is in a fuburb called the Fenar 
a race of Greeks who call themfelves nobles, 
and affe& to defpife thofe of the iflands: they 
are certain opulent families, from which are 
generally appointed the drogomans of thp 
porte, and the waywodes of, Walachia and 
Moldavia. They have kept thefe places 
among them, as they are moflly allied to¬ 
gether, and keep up a conflant connexion 
with the officers of the porte. They) are 
continually intriguing ‘to get thole in office 
removed, and obtain their places; even-chit 
-dren cabal again ft their fathers, and brothers 
againft brothers. They are all people Of 
very good education, and are polite, but 
haughty, vain, and ambitious to a mod ridi¬ 
culous degree, conlfdering the contempt they 
are treated with by the Turks. As to their 
noble extra&ion, it is a matter of great un¬ 
certainty ; moft of them bear the names of 
thole families which were illuftrious when 
the Turks took Goiiftantinople, but they 
would find it difficult to prove their defcettt. 
They have in general all the vices of the 
Turks of the feragliq; treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty, and intrigue, which 'flops at no 
means. While they are drogomans of the 
porte, they are obliged to behave with great 
(caution and prudence, but when they 

become 
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Become waywodes, they are in nothing 
different from Turkifh pafhas in tyranny; 
nor is it to be wondered at, when men 
are obliged to look up not only to tyrants, 
but to the very fervants of tyrants, for ho¬ 
nour and confequence; to flatter their igno¬ 
rance and ftupidity, their foibles and their 
vices, and to tremble for their lives at their 
frowns, that cunning takes the place of wif- 
dom, vice of virtue, and treachery of forti¬ 
tude. In fuch a lituation the mind muft 
lofe its vigour, the heart its generofity: the 
abafement of man by fuch caufes was never 
more flrongly exemplified than in the in- 
fiance of the Greeks of the Fenar; they 
do not weep over {he ruins which they can¬ 
not reflore, nor glow with emulation to rear; 
others of equal magnificence. 

Strange as is the infatuation which induces 
thefe Greeks to aim at the poll of waywodes, 
it is perhaps no lefs aflonifhing than many ex¬ 
amples which daily occur in other nations of 
the power of ambition. Though flyling 
themfelves noble, and affe&ing a fuperiority • 
over the other Greeks, they are the only part 
of their nation who have totally relinquirfied 
the ancient Grecian fpirit; they feem not; 
anxious, as the iflanders are, for. liberty, but 
delight in their falfe magnificence, and in 
the petty intrigues of the feraglio; and their,- 
A a pride 
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pride is to appear in their dreSg like Turk*; 
and yet the Situation which they are thus 
eager to obtain is befet' with perils, and 
fcarcely one who holds it eftapes deposition 
and punifhment. No Sooner is a waywode 
appointed, than he Sets, out in great Slate for 
his government, attended by a crowd of re¬ 
lations and dependents, for all of whom; as 
well as for his own Splendor, he mull pro¬ 
vide by oppreSSing the unhappy fubjefts of his 
tyranny. Meanwhile his countrymen at Con¬ 
stantinople are engaged in continual plots for 
his removal, and it becomes. neceffary for him 
to accumulate a large fern to bribe the mi¬ 
nisters and others on his return, and to avert 
the perfection, which continues for years 
afterward to hang over him. 

Thofe of . Macedonia, &c. are robuSl, cou¬ 
rageous, and fomewhat ferocious; thofe of 
Athens and Attica are Still remarkably witty* 
and Sharp; all the iflanders are lively and gay, 
fond of Singing and dancing to an excefs, af¬ 
fable, hofpitable, and good natured ; in Short, 
they are the beSt; thole of the Morea are- 
much given to piracy ; but it is not to be 
wondered at, confidering the cruel treatment 
they have met with, and the Struggles they 
are continually making againSt the Turks. 
Albania, Epirus, and in general the moun¬ 
taineers, are a very warlike, brave people^ hut? 

very 
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very favage, and make little fcnlple of Killing 
and robbing travellers; a Ttfrk cannot ven¬ 
ture in their country alone ; .there is ho one 
in it but wohld make a merit of ihootiiig 
him, fo deeply is their hatred to their' op- 
preffors rooted. 

The Greeks of Zante and Cephalonia^ 
fubje& to the Venetians, are notations foi? 
flabbiiig with knives. 

In fome iflands the people are not hand- 
fome. In Metaline, the wbmen are remark-* 
able for very large breafts. In Tiho, the 
women are alfhoft all beauties, and there the 
true antique head is to be found.t 

In general, the people of the iflands have 
grand and noble features. From different 
faces you may put together, in Walking 
through a market place, the Maids 6f Apollo 
and of the fin eft' ancient ftatues. i. 

It is icarcely poffible for any perfoii not 
to be miftaken in judging of the conduct of 
the porte towards its provinces, by any ana¬ 
logy from the political operations Of other 
European nations. Amobgft us, fhe unfyc- 
cefsful revolt of a whole province would in- 
deed'give birth to fome additional rigour, and 
to fome fir iking example pf punifhment; 
but the ferocious Turk' prOpofes 1 nothing 
fhort ofexterrnination, iii order to free him- 
felf from the fear of future defe&ion. It 

wa* 


a a a 
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was thus that, when the inhabitants of th© 

' Morea, who, inftigated by the defire of liber¬ 
ty, had taken up arms in favour of Ruflia, 
returned under their yoke, a deliberate pro- 
pofal was made in the divan to {laughter them 
all in cold blood, innocent and guilty, of 
whatever age or {ex. Nor was this the'.firft 
time that the maffacre of the whole Greek 
nation had been ferioufly debated: it was, 
however, in the prelent inftance, fuccefsfully 
oppofed by Gazi-Hafian, both on motives of 
humanity and policy. The chief argument 
which he ufed, and which alone carried con¬ 
viction to his hearers, was: if we kill all 
the Greeks, we jhall lofe all the capitation they 
pay. Even without Inch a provocation, ful- 
tan Muftafa, predeceffor and brother of Ab- 
dulhamid, on his acceffion to the throne, pro- 
poled to cut pff all the Chrijlians in the em-. 
fire, and was with difficulty difluaded from 
it. Is this a nation which merits that Bri¬ 
tain ffiould enter into a war for its defence ? 

It is wholly incomprebenfible to me, that 
any European nation can regard the Turks 
as the lawful poffeffors of the countries over 
which their baneful dominion extends. Such 
opinion can only proceed from a total igno¬ 
rance of the {late of the people whofe love- 
reignty thefe ferocious lavages have ulyrped, 

and 
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and'of the circumftances which attended their 
fubje&ion. 

Ricrht to a country is acquired either by 
treaty or by long poffeffion. Treaty can only 
apply to a portion of a country ceded, whether 
voluntarily or compulfatively, by the f6vereign 

power. c 

It has been faid, that as long poffeffion of 
a country gives an indifputable right of do¬ 
minion, and that as this right of the Turks 
to their poffeffions has alfo been acknow¬ 
ledged by all nations in their treaties, the 
aborigines have loft all claim to independence. 

_As to treaties between the Turks and other 

nations, who had no right to difpofe of the 
countries ufurped by the Turks, they cannot 
be binding to the Greeks, who never were 
confulted, who never figned fuch treaties, 
nor confented to their being figned. 

When one nation conquers another, and 
they become incorporated, by having the fame 
rights, the fame religion, the fame language, 
and by being blended together 1 by inter-mar¬ 
riages, a long feries of years renders them one 
people. Who can in England diftinguifh. the 
aborigines from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, and other foreigners? They are all 
Engliftimen. 

The Greeks were conquered by the Turks, 
lait they were (like all other nations, they 
^ A A 3 conquered) 
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conquered) attacked by them without provo¬ 
cation. It was not a war for injury op infult, 
for jealouiy of power, or the fiipport of an 
ally, contefts which ought to end when fa- 
tisfaftion or fubmiflion is obtained ; it was a 
war, having for its aim conqueft, and for its 
principle a right to the dominion of the 
whole earth; a war which aflerted that all 
other fovereigns were ufurpers, and that the 
depofing and putting them to death' was a 
facred duty. Do the laws of nations efta- 
blifh that fuch a conqueft gives right of pof- 
ieffion ? They, on the contrary, declare fuch. 
conqueft ufurpatioii. 

The conquered were never admitted by 
the Turks to the rights of citizens or fellow 
fubje£ts, unlefs they abjured their religion 
and their country; they became (laves, and 
as, according to their cowardly law, the Turks 
have a right at all times to put to death their 
prifoners, the conquered and their pofterity 
for ever are obliged annually to redeem their 
heads , by paying the price fet on them. They 
are excluded from all offices in the ftate; it 
is death for a conquered Greek to marry a 
Turkifh woman, or even to cohabit with a 
common proftitute of that nation; they are 
in every refpedt ftill treated as enemies ; they 
are ftill called and diftinguifhed by the name 
of their nation, and a l urk is never called a 

Greek, 
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Greek, though his family fhould have been 
fettled for generations in that country; nor 
is a Greek called a Turk, though his ances¬ 
tors had lived centuries in a Turkifh pro¬ 
vince. The teftimony of a Greek is not 
valid in a court of judicature, when con- 
trafted with that of a Turk., They are dif- 
tinguifhed by a different drefs; it is death to 
wear the fame apparel as a Turk; even their 
houfes are painted of a different colour; in 
fine, they are in the fame fituation they were 
the day they were conquered, totally diftinCl 
as a nation, and they have, therefore, the fame 
right now as they then had, to free thefxifelves 
from the barbarous ufurpers of their country, 
whofe condudt to all the nations they have 
conquered merits the eternal execration of 
mankind. 

In the war between Ruffia and Turkey, 
which continued from 1/69 to 1774, where- 
ever the Ruffians appeared the Greeks took 
up arms and joined them. The hiftory of 
this war, and the part which the Greeks took 
ill it, are too well known for it to be neceffary 
that I fhould enter here into any particulars. 
The progrefs that was‘made againft the Turks 
was very conftdefable, and their fleet being 
deftroyed at Chifhme, the capital might have 
been attacked by the victorious Ruffians. Had 
file Ruffian admiral been a man of any expe- 
a A 4 rience, 
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rience, or of. an enterprifing charadler, that 
war mull, have terminated in .the expulfion 
of the Turks from Europe. 

Nothing can place , the Turks in a more 
jrlefpicable light, than the progrefs the Ruf- 
fans did make, notwithftanding the flownefs 
of all their motions, their, never profiting of 
any advantage, the opportunities they loft of 
ftriking decifive blows, the want of plan or 
combination in every enterprise, and the un- 
military condudt in the execution; the bra¬ 
very of their troops indeed, when there was 
U poffibility of fuccefs, always fecured them 
victory. The Ruffians and Greeks, to this 
day, make .reproaches to each other of tnifi- 
Conduft; but as the accounts hitherto pub- 
lifhed are taken from the relation of Ruf¬ 
fians, we may fafely conclude that juftice has. 
not been done, to the. Greeks. In this lafi: 
War, when they atfted alone, they fought like, 
true defcendants. of their heroic anceftors in 
the little diverfions they made. 

It was folemnly ftipulated in the. 17th ar¬ 
ticle of the peace of Kainargi (figned if July, 
1774) that “ 'The . empire of RuJJta ref ores 
“ to the Jublime porte all the ifands of the 
“ Archipelago, which are under its dependence ; 
“ and the fublime port, on its part, promifes, 
“ if. "To obferve sacredly, with refpefl to 
*[ the inhabitants of tfiefe funds, the conditions 

“ ftipulated 
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emulated in the firfi article, concerning age - 
« neral amnejly and eternal oblivion of all crimes 
« whatever, committed orfufpecled, to the pre- 
“ judice of the fublime forte. idly. That 
« neither the Qhrifiian religion, nor its churches 
“fall be expofed to the JmalleJl oppveffion, and 
« that no hindrance fall be put to their con - 
“ fraction or reparation ; nor fall thofe who 
“ officiate in them be oppreffed or infulted. ^dly. 

“ That no payment fall be exacted from ihcj’e 
« iflands of the annual taxes to which they 
“ were fubjehled, viz. fince the time which 
<,<. they have been under the dependence of the 
« Ruffian empire, and alfo, in conf deration of 
« the great Ioffes which they have fuff ere d dur- 
« ing the war, for the time of two years to 
« come, to count from the time of their refora - 
“ tion to the fublime porte. \thly. To permit 
“ thofefamilies which would quit their country, 
« and efablijh themfelves elfewhere, to depart 
“ freely with their goods ; and to the end that 
« thofe families may put their affairs in order, 
» fhe term of one year is granted to them for 
« this free emigration, counting from the day of 
« the exchanging of the prefent treaty. 

N ot withft and ing this folemn engagement, 
the Turks, almoft as foon as the Ruffians had 
evacuated their conquefts, and, relying on the 
faith of treaties, had delivered up the inhabi¬ 
tants to their domination, fell upon their vic- 

. tims, 
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tims, unprepared to refift them, an d mafla- 
cred an incredible number, particularly in 
the Morea,. where their vengeance fell with 
all its weight. Whole diftri&s were left 
without a fingle inhabitant, and this fine 
country is now almoft a defert. The Greeks 
upbraid the Ruffians with abandoning them; 
the Ruffians anfwer, they relied on the faith 
of treaties. They ought to have known, that 
the fetva of the mufti had often announced, 
that no faith is to he kept with Chrijiians ; hif- 
tory furniffied them with numerous inftances 
of their putting in praftice this precept; in¬ 
deed I know of no inftance when they have 
not, if it appeared to them that it Was their 
intereft fo to do; and yet we find writers 
who vaunt the ferupuloufnefs of the Turks 
in obferving their treaties ; they fhould al¬ 
ways have added, when it was their intereji , 
and their ftatement would have been juft. 

So ardent was the wifti of the Greeks to 
regain their liberty and independence, that 
neither difcouraged by the abandonment of 
the Ruffians, nor deterred by the apprehen- 
fion of again incurring the dreadful ven¬ 
geance of the Turks, as foon as a frefti war 
broke out between thofe powers they again 
took up arms. 

A fleet was fitted out at Crofiftad, and failed 
for the Archipelago under the command of 
8 ' a brave,. 
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a brave, prudent, and experienced officer. 
Admiral Greig, an Engliffiman, who had 
ferved in the former war, and greatly dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf under Count Orlow, who, 
from an officer in the guards, where he faw 
no other honorable fervice than quelling a 
riot at a brandy ffiop, was raifed* to the fu- 
preme command of a fleet and an army, and 
entrufted with an expedition which required 
the greateft experience and talents. The king 
of Sweden rendered to the emprefs the el- 
fential fervice of detaining her fleet in the 
Baltic, by attacking it in that fea, and there¬ 
by putting into her hand the naval fupei i- 
ority which, by its abfence, would have pall¬ 
ed into his. This ill-timed diverfion of the 
king of Sweden retarded the fate of Turkey, 
and the interference'of other courts faved it 
for this time ; at lea# they obliged the em- ^ 
prefs^to make peace ; but, that peace would 
have been but of a few months duration, had 
not the death of Prince Potemkin and fome 
other circumflances intervened. 

In the mean time the emprefs fent mani- 
feftoes to ail parts of Greece, as (he had done 
in the former war, inviting the inhabitants to 
take up arms , and co-operate with her in expelr 
ling the enemies ofChriJlianity from the countries 
they had ufurped , and regaining them their an¬ 
cient liberty and national independence. 

" A Greek 
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A Greek of the name of Sottiri was leift 
to Epirus and Albania, to diftribute manifef- 
toes, and combine an infurreftion with the 
-chiefs* An army was foon raifed; their head¬ 
quarters were at Sulli. They marched againft 
the pafha of Yanina (Janina) and completely 
defeated his army in a pitched battle, in 
which his fbn was killed, and defpoiled of his 
rich armour. 

The Greeks collected a fum of money by 
voluntary fubfcription of individuals, and fitted 
out at Triefte an armament of twelve fmall 
ihips, under the command of Lambro Can- 
ziani, a Greek, which failed to the Archipe¬ 
lago. They were every-where victorious, 
and the impreffion was fo great and alarming 
to the porte, that it had nearly drawn the 
whole Turkifh navy out of the Black Sea* and 
left the capital expofed to the attack of a 
jformidable Ruffian fleet, then in the ports of 
the Crim. 

The emprefs had feat a captain Pfirro to. 
Sicily, to eft^blifh magazines for the fleet 
coming out under Admiral Greig, and feve- 
ral other perfons, to fiirnifh the Greeks with 
money and ammunition, and to remove the 
difficulties the Venetians, ftill unwilling to 
offend the porte, had thrown in their way, by 
obftru filing the communication with the Ruf¬ 
fians by means of the port of Prevail, the 

nearcft 
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neareft to Sulli. In this ftate of things the 
Greeks fent three deputies to St. Peterf- 
burgh, with'complaints again ft theperfons 
comniiflioned to this fervice by the emprefs. 
They prefentedthe rich armour of the pafha 
of Yanina’s fon to her imperial majefty; but 
were prevented, by the intrigues of thofe who 
feared an enquiry into their fcandalous pecu¬ 
lations, for feveral months from prefenting 
their petition, and explaining the bufinefs of 
their miftion ; at length they fucceeded in 
obtaining a private audience of the emprefs, 
to which they were conduced by Mr. Zou- 
bov, the favourite. They prefented a memo¬ 
rial in Greek, with a tranflation in French, 
of which the following are exaft copies: 


TiJ VIpoXotXTTI, lv$0%0TCtT7l, 7L, ^iO<Tt(S>tgxT 1 p 
AuTOK()ctTO(>i(r<rri i jy Ba,<n\«r<r*i •wcaruv tmv 
P air mv, tx e%. K, tx e%. k, rot tP. 

KAI tkto a ■srpof trc^ov r» itjLij) to Jiot <*axpoj X£cvx, 
fioniui $tri&ivTis, rot( vinsgyoTs tv; v[AETegx( AuToxja- 
TQftWi M£y»Xt»0T»)T0f -BTfO? anTOXgKW, XVXpOgXS XV OTfO- 
Xfovit auToiV ■xrgoo'EQigoy.a/. ' ax umTnrxfx.svoi ii, xai 
jjtuhu, tv ia-yair) ctirtXirirttx figo/AMt ftxvoSvns rx( 
fgMTas <rv/A<poga;, xc it rauriif (SgxSvTtji ■Brgofcfviirixv t oTg 
r\[AtTipoif <rup*7r«Tfi0Ttf, oi yxg fAxuff-fifmf srapx two 
ugeitj^uv xXiVfwo t»is xvtv; Aur. Mcy. ifigov tx on-Ax 

XXtx tx xtivS tx XgifvavixS ov»fx.x toy, dirtfmAxv 

r ■ 
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zv nv rtpXS wprpegtiv, rt>7; fttiSoTf rit vtJ/tjXi xvrijf 
S’fii/a us trnfiuov xj S'ugtv rns hpuv tvXil&ittxS) Tnv fa i» 
3^ TSlgtZ<ttX» fl&TWO. ' 

Non Baa-iAuinrix x) Kvgix' Taro a- •srjof n Irsfov tipn 
ttiM*»XivTls %rxirxv iKiriSxv ptxs raj^raf airoxf Mrftof, 
ToXpuptv yonv xXtvov n? Ttgotrfigav rriv rxirtviiv tput> y 
tLVXtpo^aVy -srgof T8f ZToSxS Tflf XVTVS AtlT. MEy. oV»ff 
rat £x t«d xStXQm r.puv at pa, tuv gvxxxs’^lgtvetvy o'i r[Jn 
dvxpQiSfXus gtxtrtv. 

‘Etsoov Ev ngov utpXtpa npuv to xvgtov EiiJoc rr,s 
Hfiuv nrxgxyyatXtxs, on a,’. rij e6ri<re upas tv rxvrn rn 
■roXptipx tm%tigy<ret } tr'tv ovus t%airaTy<ropev, rr,v «i)T?f 
Aur Msy. Ij; uv tToXpiaxv xvxrtTv (as Js x} ol piytrxvts 
cjTiif) tyvupiv yxg, one oVjrEVf 'fagof ttvjg (JJekigi* 
TXTtS EX TS llpUV E0VUJ, EI/EJCEV njf xoaii irxXns avri, £f 
l^xttv x) Eif <£v evgitrxsrai, 'O yaj Je «iv pit TSrXatvSv, 
«v£7r£s-p/£iorwf, tbj viraoyaj «urnf wirwo «uro~f e«utov, wf 
e£tov ptyxXuv xxrop&vpxTuv, a, ttotI aa tvcvn&c. a'rof 
av a) £Ti 'lytlgnxt wf a^uo o<J?iyof, ra »5/nwv £0yaf, 
xxv^opevos in .■ tptvoptv t»v zsxgkmxv avru tit 1 riif 
oi/uai/ y-<if, tvx xvg^optv r,p7v avrov ag^iegartyov. y.xu- 
j^ijrtif as pivov ygxtptt x} aa Igyxfax*. ^eugitreiav 11 
aurris Avr. Miy. tv tjj r\p«tv otvaifogib rl aro; eVoidte 
r,pfv t tyvuxapev yag in, osutoj XxSav airdgzs irotrorr\rxs, 
<yoy)pxruv } <pTnpvi£ti in tSarravnas xmtx vttIo npuv. fciva- 
pSx ■BrXvooQoa'niTxt rf,v xvrns AuT; Sl£^/. on al?£ xvtgc 
£S e rif xXXos swa tts rtp-as Xv'tXsxXBti (it tuv trav' vttxo* 
yuv i&mi *\p~v ’Ev povov j>xpir\tnv. jJ pix^x fMrfyXm, 
xj trigs vxvs tS Axpirgit, xxTitjXiixswxv 07rAi0*0)1 <r«j3 
Sla. tvs ruv ripuv y^gtiparuv Sarraviis. ds povos t^.vpuv 
txtrxs Tu'y xgrivtxriv aura xalrriv, iSairxvwrt Slxx x} Sjo 
yn,XtxSxs Xgvtrx voprttrpx tx ix tuv iftuv aura ■^gr\pxruv > 
ivXtirxs $vo vxuS) mxiv tut 8 ot QQ'upxvvi otirtxreivx'v tov 

ditXfap 
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&$iXfoti xj Tiiu pwrtpx aura, ra i: AEJiAotTnirao t* wwaf». 
j^oot* *j tb s^0£igao Taj ay^a;. 

Oux hwaptv wot'e xj ax stb/aeo Taj era, 5«cr«VfBf, 
ax ernuapiv ilftri ra-uftoo xboto xj crbwftaj <r<pig*( (« s^u-> 
VwjaeSiX bo^fio) xj tv t» ob'iyiio njw®J £*J two pxp(j»\v% 

Eg IvaoTtaj aWnAao »if*af vrgotrpegw croi rw £wi}o ^ 
T« ytlnpxTX auTWOj Xy ax £T£to t3j caj S’flo-wuf aj. 

NeuVoo, <5 xjarEsi B*<nA»ii<r<r*, Jog® r55f two 'EAA«o$iW 
■Bsls-tm, vtvuov Stop £0* *o«reiob<rx£to t«V twttioiio npuv <xvx- 
0 of«o. .'OOufosooj e<PvAo£eo tijo vpeltguv dvoXur^onwgag 
Mix v T « f <r?j Aur. Miy. biro rw «um arjoraorao, wfo<r- 
Soxuptv Au tu'o otvTtxfxropxv Si pm xguptrw, rr.v 

w*Tf»*f ;£»'*» xj itgdv S’griuxtTav, x®T»<pgoot0iVao Xy vixix- 
orartOnVao £x too ( 3 *Ei(Ami-, ^ O0w/Aaowo* 

Soxupev <rot, AuTfbirat tb£ two A0noatwo, x, AxxxtStponuv 
doroyovat, ra TUfgavotxa £uya, tb'two two u V "» 

fso®£«, Eo E0ocjj a’ to woeu'/a* ax aTEO-SffW, a’ b If wj uortg- 
iroA*l tUj sA£v0£ft#f, ax sbuonOnirao y*g tnStpxi otXttrca 
-rw | 3 * S e<*fw» airoffgEOoeto, J« wfo ™ aurS oppdrm 
rriv tlxovx two ujwixwo ro-faj-swo two aura 'srfoiraTafwo 

tut vuv. ' A 

At ACfcjtA7TfCti vipuv 7 ]XoSopXt CtVUyiVOOXXV VIplV TIJO Tiros- 
A£«o npuv ptyxxUrrirx' ol Slmpoi Xipivxi, n tutpvvn two 
ctyguv pitj 9 Oufotvof b dtvvptut ytXuv tip vpat, n axoao 
Sigpornrot tiio 11 fu'm; tpicvtet i.povov toij oeoij xXXa. t 
j^ tok utGxptptvetf yngxXtoit H/*®os Afyfi np7v oti /a*J 
{ft ®fb%«f »1 wf Wfoj tbj srfoyooaj it/*wo_. 

NeuVok ao Kufi'w bibbtset nw7i/ <rov tuyxovx Ksi/f«imi/oi/ 
^t(X cll/UKTCt Spun, tZto povov to ytooj 0 A 00 tpm irtt Sto- 
ptvov’ (ytvot y®f two ujawo ®uToxj«Tofwo airoo-Sffn) 

^(T£T|»t WJ Taj OTfeyOOBJ «UTa. 

H/a£~j ax tup-tv £X two air®TtAwo ol tioej £ToAf*»i(rao airw« 
T*V«t rio jAfyaAotJ/n^oTEfiiv ivr «o®xtwo* h'/ahj tuptv ol 

CtTttX- 
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ftVjXjrflsXfwoi ruv X&uv rn( E XXaio( zirgo/xn6tVf*tvoi onrc~ 
Aura Svi/dfAiu;, <Jj it tousJoi zrforirnrlovTet roTf arotriV 
etVTnf jj.n 01 Shot truly ga tXm^oft.tv, ujj.vMijj.iv it <Vcr9«i 
l**XV ff\tvU»( rijituv otvuirvo ijf, 

Oi ujitripccf AvTOxgxTUjiiHrls MeyaXiemToj' 
wirorixTS*, ixM 1, x) r« f£. 

Qir/inroXq, , n “^ K ^/ 

AwfiAta, 1790. Xpeos Aot%ar}t,- 

N MoXao; IltxvKotAos. 

Madame, 

“ Ce n’eft, qu’ apres avoir folicite long-terns en 
vain, les miniftres de Votre Majeste Impe¬ 
rial e, pour une refponfe au memoire, que nous- 
avons eu l’honneur de leur prefenter, et poufses- 
au dernier defefpoir par la reflexion des malheurs 
affreux que ce retard poura produire a nos compa-' 
triotp, qui, invites par les nianifeftes de V. M, I. 
ont pris.les armes contre J’ennemi du nom Chre¬ 
tien, et nous ont depute pour porter l’offre de 
leurs vies et de leurs biens aux pieds de Votre 
Trone Imperial: ce n’eft qu’ apres avoir perdu 
tout cfperance d’avoir autrement une prompte 
reponfe pour arreter les ruifleaux du fang de 
nos freres, qui fans doute coulent deja a caufo 
de ce retard, qqe nous ofons, profternes a ses 
pieds, prefentera Elle-meme notre tres humble" 
fnemoire. 

Un autre devoir, egalement facre pour nous, 
et qui etoit un objet principal de notre million, 
nous port? a cette demarche hardiede defabufeT 

V.M. 
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V. M. I. qui on ofe tromper, ainfi que fes mi- 
niftres : nous avOns appris, avec indignation, qqe le 
Chevalier Pfaro, hoirime abhorre de notre nation, 
de la crapuie de la quelle il ell: forti*, et ou il 
fcroit refte, fi, en trompant les miniftresde V. M. I. 
avec une aud&ce inouie, il ne s’etoit pas fait 
valoir par la reprefentatioa des exploit qu’il n a 
jamais faits, s’erige aftuellement, en chef et con- 
dufteur de notre nation. S’il h’y abroit de mau- 
vaifes fuites que pour lui, nous attendrions avec 
patience, qu’il fe prefentat dans nos cont'rees.——• 
Fanfaronnade cependant, qu’il he fera jamais que 
dans fes ecrits. Comme, il a agi envers ftous 
V. M. I. verra dans notre memoire. Noils en- 
tendons qu’il a pris de fommes immenfes, qu’il 
pretend avoir depenfe poilr nous: nous affurons 
V. M. I. que, ni lui, niperfonne de VOS officiers 
envoyes a nous, nous ont donne un leul rouble. 
La fiotille et les autres armemens de Lambro ont 
ete fait a rtqs fraix : un de nous a abandonne fon 
foyer paifible ; a arme a fes fraix deUx vaifleaux ; 
a-depenfe i z ,bob zechins pour des armemens, et 
les Turcs ont maffacre fa mere, fon frere, ont rafe 
fes polfeffions et defole le§ terres. 

Nous n’avons jamais demande Vos trefors: 
nous ne les demandons pas aftuellement: nous 
ffavons jamais demande que de la poudre et de^ 
balles (que nous ne pouvons pas acheter) et d’etre 
medes en bataille. Nous fommes venus pour 
ofrir nos vies et nos biens; pas pour demander 
des trefors. 

* This man had been a livery fervant in Peterfburgh. 

B b Daignez 
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Daignez O.GrandeImperatrice! GloiRE- 
de* la poi Grecque ! daignez lire notre.me- 
moire. ' Le del a referve notre delivrance pour le, 
regne glorie.ux de V. M. I. C’eft fous Yos aufpices 
que nous efperans de delivrer notre empire ufurpe, 
et notre patriarchat, et notre faint religion in- 
fultees, des mains des barbares Mahometans; de. 
delivrer les defcendants d’Athenes et de Lace- 
demon dujoug tyrannique de ces igqorans fauvages, 
fous lequel geinit une nation dont le genie n’eft 
pas eteint, que l’amour de la liberte inflame, que 
le joug de. fer des .barbares n’a pas avilie; qui a 
devant fes yeux, toujours prefent, l’image <3e les 
anciens herbs dont l’example anime fes guerriers. 
encore aujourdhui. 

No.s fuperbes ruines parlent a nos yeux de notre 
andejine grandeur: nos ports innombrabLes, nos 
beaux pais; le del qui fur nous fourit. toute 
l*ann£e; l’ardeur de notre jeunnefle, et de nos 
decrepits yieillards memes, nous difent que la nature 
nous eft aufla prppice qu’elle 1’etoit a nos ancetres. 
Donnez nous pous fouverain Votre petit-fils Con¬ 
stantin, c’eft le voeU de. notre nation (la famille 
de nos empereurs eft eteinte) et nous ferons ce qu’ 
ctoient nos premiers ayeiijf. 

Nous ne fommes pas de ces gens qui ont ofe 
tromperLA plusmagnanimede souveraines; 
nous fommes les Deputes, munis de pleins pouvoirs 
etd’autres documens, des.peuples de la Grece ; ejt 
comme tels, profternes aupiedduTrone,de celle, 
qui, apres dieu, nous regardons comme notre 
4 Sauveur 
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Savveur, nous proteftons d’etre jufqu’ a notre 
dernier foupir.” 


Madame, De V-. M. I. 


St. Peterlboarg, 
April, 1790. 


Les plus fideles e't les plus . 
devoues ferviteurs, 
(t. s.) Pano Kiri. 

(l. s.) Christo LazzotTi. 
(l. s.) NiccoloPangalo.’* 


Translation. 

Madatn, 

It was not ’until we had long fblicited in vain 
Your Imperial Majefty’s minifters for ah anfwer to 
the memorial, which we had the honour of prefent- 
ing to them; it was not until, driven to the utmoft’ 
defpairby the refteftion of the dreadful evils which 
this delay might produce to otfrcouritryftien, who 
{invited by the mamfeftoes cif Your Imperial Majef- 
ty) have taken arms againft the'enemy of the Chrif- 
tian' name, and deputed us to lay the offer of their 
lives and their fortunes at the foot of Your Imperial ; 
throne 5 It was not till we had loft’all hopes of other* 
wife obtaining a fpeedy atifwer to ftopthofe ftreams 
of the blood of our brethren, which doubtlefs flow 1 
already through this delay, that we have at length 
dared to proftrate ourfelves at Your feet, and to 
prefent our humble memorial to Your Imperial' 
Majfefty in peirfon . 1 • 

Another duty equally facred, artd which was a ; 
principal object of otir million, indued Us to take 
this daring ftep: it was td undeceiW 'Yl I. M. 
whom (as well as Your minifters) there have been 
b r a people 
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people - audacious enough to mjflead. We hav£ 
learned with .indignation, that the chevalier Pfaro 
now eredts himfelf into a chief and conductor of 
our people; a man abhorred by bur nation, out of 
the dregs of which he rofe, and where he Would 
have remained, if he had not with an unheard of 
audacioufnefs deceived Your Imperial Majefty s mt- 
nifters, and affirmed a reputation by attributing to 
'himfelf exploits Ire never performed. If no ill con- 
fequences would enfue but to himfelf, we ffiould 
patiently await his appearance in our country, a 
boaft however which he never will perform but in 
his writings. How he has afted towards us Y. I. M. 
will fee.in ,qux, memorial. We hear that.he has, 
received immenfe fums, which he pretends to have 
expended for us. We affine Y- 1 . M. that neither 
he, nor any of your officers fent to .us, ever paid us 
a Angle rouble. The flotilla, and the other arma¬ 
ments' of Lambro, were equipped at our own ex¬ 
pence. One of us’ (deputies) abandoning his peace¬ 
ful home, fitted out two veflels at his own expence, 
and expended in armaments 12,000 zechins, whilft 
the Turks maflacred his mother and his brother, 
levelled with the ground his pofleflions, and defo- 
lated his lands. 

We never afked for Your treafures j we do not 
afk for them now; we only afk for powder and 
balls (which we cannot purchafe) and to be led to 
battle. We are come to offer our lives and fortunes, 
not to ajk for Your treafures. 

Deign, O Great Emprefs! Glory of the (Greek, 
faith! deign to read our memorial. Heaven has 

referved 
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referred our deliverance for the glorious reign of 
Y. I. M. It is under Your aufpices that we hope 
to deliver from the hands of barbarous Mahome- 
dans our empire, which they have ufurped, and 
our patriarchat and our holy religion, which they 
have infulted ; to free the defeendants of Athens 
and 1 Acedemon from the tyrannic yoke of ignorant 
favages, under which groans a natioh whofe genius 
is not extinguished; a nation which glows with the 
love of liberty ; which the iron yoke of barbarifm 
has not vilified; which has conftantly before its 
eyes the images of its ancient heroes, and whofe 
example animates its warriors even to this day. 

■Our fuperb ruins fpeak to our eyes, and tell us 
Qf our ancient grandeur; our innumerable ports, 
our beautiful country, the heavens which fmile on 
us all the year, tire ardour of our youth, and even 
of our decrepid elders, tell us that nature is not 
lefs propitious to us than it was to our forefathers. 
Give r\s fpr a, fovereign Your grandfon Constan¬ 
tine : it is tire wifh of our nation (the family of 
our emperors is extinft *) and we fhall become 
what our anceftors were. 

We 


* In Europe we are apt to think that thofe who bear the 
names of Comnenos, Paleologos, Sic. are' defeendants of 
the imperial family : the Greeks, however, themfelves have 
no ftich notions; they are either Chriflian names given 
them at their baptifm, or that they have taken afterwards, 
and they only defcend to the fecond generation. A man is 
called Nicolaos Papudopulo; the former is his name re¬ 
ceived in baptifm, and the latter a fumame, becauie he was 
the fon of a prieil; his Tons take the fumame of Nicolo- 

b b 3 pulo 
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We are not perfons who have dared to impel© 
on the moji magnanitnous of fovereigns: we are the 
deputies of the people of Greece, furnifhed with full 
powers and other documents, and as fuch pro- 
ftrated before the throne of Her, whom, next to 
Goo, we look on as our feviour; we declare that 
we (hall be till our lateft breath,. 

MADAME, TOUR IMPERIAE MAJESTY’S 

Moft faithful and moll 

devoted fervants, 

St.Peterfburgb, (E. s.) Pano KlRI. 

April, 1790. (L . & .) Chr isto Lazzotti, 

(e. s.) Nxcgolo Pangolo. 

As thefe people are out of the reach of Turkifh 
vengeance, I have not fcrupled naming them. 


pulo (fon of Nicolaos) added to their Chriftian, name, and 
their children the father’s Chriftian name as a furnamc, 
Thofe ofFanar have, particularly lately, affetfted to keep 
great names in their families, which were only Chriftian 
names, or names which they have talcen of tbemfelves, or 
were afterwards given them by their parents, relations, or 
friends. The fame may be laid of fome names in the 
Archipelago, particularly where the family has preferved 
for fome generations more property than their neighbours i 
but their names do not add to their refpect among the other 
Greeks, who all know the origin of them, and have not 
the leaft notion that there is any lineal defeent to be traced 
of their ancient imperial or noble families, notvyithftanding 
the preienfions often of fome of them, who bear thair names 
when they come to Europe. 


The 
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The emprefs received them very gra- 
cioufly, and promifed them the affi fiance 
they afked. They were then conduced to 
the apartments of her grandfdns, and offer¬ 
ing to kifs the hand of the eldefl grand 
duke, Alexander, he pointed to his brother 
Conflantine, telling them, it was to him that 
they were to addrefs themfelves; they repTe- 
fented to him in Greek the objedt of their 
Tniffion, and concluded by doing homage to' 
him as their empetor (Bao-;Aeuj tuv 'HXXtvav.) 
He anfwered them in the fame language. 
Go, and let every thing be according to your 
wijhes. 

With this memorial they prefented a plah 
of operation , from which I fhall extradl only 
a few particulars:—They propofed, after the 
emprefs had furnifhed them with cannon, 
and enabled them to augment the fquadron 
under Lambro Canziaoi, and fent them en¬ 
gineers to conduct the fiege of ffrong places, 
to begin their firfl operations by marching 
from Sulli, where the congrefs was held, and 
whence they had a correfpondence with all 
Greece,—Their route was to be firfl td Li- 
vadia and to Athens, dividing into two cdrps. 
In their march they were to be joined at ap¬ 
pointed places by troops from the Morea and 
Negroponte. To this ifland the fleet of 
Lambro was to fail. They were then, to pfo- 
b b 4 ceed 
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peed in one body to Theffalia and to the city 
of Salonichi, where they would' receive large' 
reinforcements from Macedonia. The whole 
army being then affembled, they were to 
march to the plains, of Adrianople, with (as 
they calculate'd) three hundred thoufand 
men, to meet - the Ruffians, and proceed to 
Conftautinople, where they hoped the Ruf¬ 
fian fleet would be arrived from the Crim ; 
if not, they efteemed their own force fuffi- 
cient to take that city, and drive the Turks 
out of Europe and their iflands. 

In this plan the eftablifhment and the dif- 
pofition of magazines, and retreats in cafes 
of difafter, were provided for. The force of 
the Turks in different parts, and the different 
movements to oppofe them, were calculated. 
All their refources, and the amount of the 
troops each place had engaged to furnifh, 
were plainly ftated, as well as the means 
they had adopted to carry on a fegret corre- 
fpondence with all parts of the country, both 
with refpect to their own allies and the 
movements of the Turks. To enter more 
into particulars would not be juftifiable iu 
me. 

The emprefs fent them to the army in 
Moldavia, to Prince Potemkin, giving them 
j ,000 ducats for their journey thither. They 
left Peteifhurgh the May 1790. In An,- 
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guft they were fent to Greece by the way of 
Vienna, and Major General Tamara with 
-them, to luperintend the whole expedition, 
and furnifh them with the afiiflance they 
required. 

It merits attention, that the king ,of Pruf- 
fia had polled an army of 150,000 men, in 
June 1790, on the frontier of Bohemia; that 
the convention of Reichenbach was figned the * 
37th of July. The fentiments of the court. 
of London refpedting the war, and its proba¬ 
ble interference in as ferious a way as Pruf- 
. fia had done, were known at St. Peterfburgh. 

It is to thefe circumflances we mull attribute 
the llownefs with which the projedts of the 
Greeks were feconded. They were allured 
that they fhould have every fuccour they re¬ 
quired, and much more: money was fent, 
but not much of it difburfed; they were en¬ 
joined to prepare every thing, but to under¬ 
take nothing, till the proper moment fhould 
arrive for their acting, which, they were told, 
depended on many circumflances, of which 
they were ignorant. Lambro in the mean¬ 
time adied by himfelf, but could undertake 
nothing of any confequence. Things re¬ 
mained thus till after the campaign was 
ended, and Prince Potemkin e&me to St. 
Jpeterfburgh. 
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The fate of the armament commanded by 
the gallant Lambro deferves to be mentioned. 

The Greeks proved on this occafion their 
love, of liberty, their paffion for glory, and a 
yerleverance in toils, obedience to difcipline, 
and contempt of danger and death, worthy 
of the brighteft pages of their hiftory; they 
fought with, and conquered, very fuperior 
numbers; and when at laft they were at¬ 
tacked with an inequality of force, as great 
as Leonidas had to encounter, they fought 
till their whole fleet was funk, and a few 
only faved themfelves in boats. 

Lambro had only refources left to fit out 
one Angle (hip: the news of a peace arrived; 
but boiling with indignation at the negledt 
he had experienced from the Ruffian agents, 
and thirfling for revenge, he failed notwith- 
ftanding, and attacked and deftroyed feverat 
Turkifh veflels': he was declared a pirate, 
and difavowed by Ruffia—but he was not in¬ 
timidated—-at length he was again over¬ 
powered; he difclained to flrike; his veffel 
funk under him, and he again efcaped in his 
boat, and took refuge in the mountains of 
Albania. 

The conduct of the Ruffian agents to him 
• was the moft fcandalous. The peculation of all 
thofe entrufted at a diftance with the em- 
prefs’s money was become fo glaring and 

common. 
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common, that they looked on it as their own 
property. ;Lambro was fufiered to be im- 
prifohed for debts contra&ed for his arma¬ 
ments, and was only releafed by the contri¬ 
butions of his countrymen. 

In the fpring of 1791, an armament was 
prepared in England to fail for the Baltic, to 
force the emprefs to make peace. The king 
of Pruffia was ready to co-operate by land. 
Inftead of the fleet, Mr. Fawkener arrived at 
Peterfburgh. It was ft ill undetermined by 
'the emprefs, whether the fhould brave Eng** 
land and .Pruffia (though from the turn af¬ 
fairs had taken in England, and the arrival 
of another ambaflador, flie was aflured fhe 
had little to fear from our fleet, and, confe- 
quently, little from the. Pruflian army) or 
priake peace with the Turks on the conditions 
i he had confented to when Ihe was more fe- 
rioufly alarmed. 

In this uncertainty a courier was kept ready 
to depart with inftrudtions to General Ta¬ 
mara. The king’s envoy was informed of 
this circumftance, and would have learnt 
immediately the contents of the dilpatch, 
which would have made him acquainted with 
the emprefs’s refolution refpe&ing the pro- 
fecution of the war, or confenting to peace. 
The courier, how'ever, was not dilpatched. 
The bufmefs was terpiinated with the king’s 

joint 
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>oint envoys. Prince Potemkin departed for 
the army, and on his road learnt the victory 
gained by Repnin over the vizir’s army, and 
the figning of the preliminaries of peace. Se- • 
cret orders had been fent to Repnin, as loon 
as the emprefs had refolved to conclude a 
peace, which he fortunately executed; and it 
is certain that he received a copy of the ar¬ 
rangement made with the king’s, minifters, 
before he figned the preliminaries. Impedi¬ 
ments were thrown in the way of the de¬ 
parture of the meffenger difpatched to Con- 
flantinople, fo that he did not arrive till any 
interference of our amlxiffador could be of no 
effedh 

It is plainly to be feen, that- though the 
emprefs pretended (lie had of her- own accord 
(and before the arrangement with His Ma- 
jefly was known to her general) concluded a 
peace, the interference of His Majefly in 
bringing about that event had a weighty ef- 
fe< 5 L 

When the news of the figning the prelimi¬ 
naries reached the Ruffian fleet, it had beaten 
the Turks in- the Black Sea, and was purfuing 
them into' the channel of Conftantinople, 
where they mud inevitably -have been de- 
ftroyed. Had the Ruffian admiral been a 
man of more experience, they might all have 
been taken in the engagement. 

Thus 
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„ Thus ended a war, which, had it not befell 
for the • interference of Great Britain and 
Pruffia, would have placed the .emprefs’s 
grandfon on the throne of Conftantinople ; 
iand, had not circumftances imperioufly pre- 
fcribed to them the part they a 61 ed, wefhould 
have had, in Ruffia and Greece, allies which 
would, long ago, have enabled his majelty 
and the emperor, in all human probability, 
to have humbled a foe, which now threatens 
all Europe with total fubverfion, and eveii 
to become the inftrument of emancipating 
Greece from,the Turkish tyranny, not to be¬ 
come an independent people, but to be op> 
preffed by a worfe tyranny, under the name 
of liberty. 

The Suliotes ftill maintain their indepen¬ 
dence ; they were often attacked by the 
Turks, but were as often fuccefsful; they 
fought feventeen battles or Ikirmifhes, the 
moil confiderable of which had nearly‘been 
fatal to them, as' appears by the following 
paper, communicated to me by a drogpman, 
now in the Britilh fervice, which will throw 
much light on the charader of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Epirus ; and it contains, befides, very 
cvirious and interefting matter. The authen¬ 

ticity of what he relates cannot be called in 
queftion, as it very exactly agrees with every 
«ther account I have received. 

*• J In 
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‘ In 1792, being in the French fervice a& 
interpreter, I was fent from Salonico by the 
French conful, Mr. Cofenery, on fome bufi- 
nefs regarding the cbnfullhip, to Ali Pafha, 
at Yanina, the capital of Epirus. I arrived 
there the ift of May, and found the pafha 
making great preparations for war. I found 
alfa there the French conful of Prevefa; Mr. 
de la Sala (a defcendant of- the Salas, who 
betrayed the Morea to the Turks, when in 
the poffeffion of the Venetians) and adiing as 
commiflary, not only to provide timber in 
Ep irus for the French navy, but- alfo for re¬ 
volutionizing that country. 

* He communicated to me his commiffion,- 
infinuating, that if I would affift him,-1 might 
expedt ; great rewards. One day, when we 
were with Ali Pafha, our converfation turned 
upon the French revolution, which was always 
introduced with a view to excite him to throw 
off a>. obedience to the porte. The pafha 
Ihid to us — u You ■'will fee that Ali Pafha, the 
“ fuccfjjor of Piros (Pyrrhus) will furpafi 
tc kim in every kind of 'enterprise." 

‘The pafha continued to aflemble troops 
without making known his intentions. In 
July, his army confifted of 20,000 good Turk- 
ifft- (bldiers, who were the more formidable, 
as they-were all Albanians. He then de¬ 
clared, that his defign wa* to attack the Ma- * 

homedan 
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homedan town of Argirocaftro, fituated twelve 
leagues, diflant from Yanina, which would 
not be governed by a.perfon he fent for that 
purpofe, nor anywife fubmit to/him. With 
this excufe he wrote to Captain * Bogia and 
Captain Giavella, two of the moft confider- 
able of the chiefs of the Greek inhabitants of 
the mountain of Sulli, praying them to meet 
him with all their foldiers or companions, to 
in his expedition. His letter was in 
modern Greek, of which the following is a 
copy, which' I- infert, that the learned reader 
may fee how much, or how little, it differs 
from the ancient. 

QiXoipx K-xirnav K«7riT<%y Traits AAa, iyw 

o ’AAu Hirx<rlx; <rx; yxi^ir^, ^ <r«f (ptAu rx pxrtx, 
eirttSv^ syw £fufw ■sroKXx x«Aa rr\v xvSgxyxQuxn traf 
it, srasAA ixagisw (rx; pv Qxmrxi coiyv piyxXnv ygeta* 
aliro Xoyxcx;, Xonrbv pn umpire xXXeot; zstxgu'xscXta, «AA' 
tu’flus otts XxSert.TVV- yg*fw pS, va, px£o%trt SXxvx; rx- 
trxXXixmgtm.H, »«.eA0 ert vx p\ evgere Sixvx.wxyu,vxvo- 
Xepura rx; tyQg »C /*«• <Wt ij Sgx x) o xxtgp; eV* 

‘X w JCf* 4 * 1 ' Aayztraj, xj pint vx tjjj/ piXixv 

*x; Tty rriv xyxvyv otrx tyfrt Six A oys px' o Xxtpttrx; 
$t\ft ivxi SuwXo; xtr ocov SiSu el; rx; AaSxnrz; Six t* 
j ■srxXXtxaeidtrx; arco; Yvxi zroXXx ptyxXiregn 

Xiro rw eSturiii rx;. Xonrov eyu Siv rrxyu net •EroXtpr.cu 
■a-fty, vx eA0ete ere);, X) rx; xxgregu sAA lyagtt vx eA0£t£< 

T XVTX X; <TC*; J£«lfETW. 

* The Greeks call their chiefs captains. 

v VERBAL 
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VERBAL TRANSLATION. 

« My friends , Captain Bogia and Captain Gid* 
vella, I, Ali Pafha, falute you , fc/i 

becaufe I well know your Courage and heroic minds,. 

It appears to me that I have great need of you , there¬ 
fore, I entreat you immediately, when you receive my 
Utters to ajfemble all your heroes, and come to meet 
me, that l may go to fight my enemies. This is the 
hour and the time that I have need of you. I expeft to 
fee your friendjhip , and the love which you ha>ve for 
me. Your pay Jhall be double that which I give to 
the Albanians , becaufe I know that your courage is 
greater than theirs ; therefore / will not go to fight 
before you come , and I expeff that you will come foon. , 
This only, and I jalute you.” 

‘ I was prefent when the pafha’s Greek fe-> 
cretafy wrote this letter, and I took a copy of 
it, it not appearing to him of to me as a 
matter of fecrecy. 

4 Ali Pafha is an Albanian of Tepe-dellen ; 
Ion of Veli Pafha, who governed a part of 
Albania; though a Mahomedan, he under- 
Hands very little Turkifh, and fpeaks only 
Greek and the Albanian language, which is a 
mixture of Slavonian, Turkifh, Greek, and a 
few old French words, but perfe6tly unintel¬ 
ligible to thole who u'nderfland all thefe lan¬ 
guages. 

* On 
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1 On receiving this flattering letter, the 
chiefs held a council With their men. Cap¬ 
tain Bogia, and the majority of the foldiers, 
thought the palha’s propofal was only a ftra- 
tagem to get them into his power, and make 
himfelf mafter of their mountain. Captain 
Bogia, in confequence, wrote to the palha, 
that he received his letter with great refpedt 
and fubmiffion, and was himfelf ready to obey 
his orders ; but as he could not perfiiade his 
people to follow him, it was unneceflaiy for 
him to go alone. Captain Giavella, either 
through avarice or ambition, was induced to 
comply with the palha’s requeft, and went to 
his army, though only with feventy men. He 
was received with great marks of friend- 
fhip. The palha and his army marched four 
leagues on the road towards Argirocaltro, 
and encamped; but he fent an advanced 
1 poft, confifting of 400 men, under a buluk- 
balhee, as far as the town, and the people 
making a fortie, a lkirmilh enfued. Gia- 
vclli and his men were now perfectly con¬ 
vinced of the pallia’s defign, and laid, afide all 
fufpicion ; but fix days afterwards they were 
all feized unawares, as they were difperfed in 
the Turkilh camp, and put in heavy irons, 
except three, who, getting their arms, de¬ 
fended themfelves till they were (lain. The 
men were fent to Yanina, and imprifoned 
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in the fmall ifland which is in the AcWufian 
Lake, on the banks of which Yanina hands; 
but Giavelii was kept in the camp. The 
pafha immediately turned his march towards 
Sulli, and arrived before the mountain the 
next day.. The Suliotes, who are always on 
their' guard, had notice of the pallia’s ap¬ 
proach, and of the fate of their countrymen,, 
fix hours before he arrived. They afiembled, 
and gave the command in chief to Captain 
fiogia, whofe abilities they knew.’ 

The mountain of Sulli, or Caco-fulli, fo 
called on account of the ill the Turks have 
experienced from them, i3 fituated eight 
leagues from Santa-maura (or Leucas) in the 
Ionian Sea, having Prevafa (Nicopolis) to the 
fouth-weft, diftant ten leagues; Yanina to the 
e&ft, twelve leagues; and fouth-eaft, Arta, 
diftant eight leagues. 

To the fouth, this mountain joins the Chi- 
maera mountains, which are inhabited alfo 
by independent Greek Chriftians, allies of 
the Suliotes. On the eaft, at the foot of 
the mountain, is a fine plain of about fix 
fquare leagues, which is very fertile; in it 
they have built four villages, for the purpofe 
of cultivating the land; but in time of danger 
thft inhabitants fly to the mountain. There 
being no water in the plain, they have funk 
ciftems or refervoirs to colled the rain. 

8 ' The 
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The mountain is a natural ftrong fort refs. 
Three fides.are perpendicular precipices to the 
bottom. The top of the mountain they call 
Tripa, which fignifies a cavity. There is only 
one narrow fteep paffage'to afcend to it, and it 
is defended by three towers, nearly a mile dif* 
tant from each other, fituated on eminences, 
where the road is moft difficult. The afeent 
is* about three miles long. In the firft mile 
there is a village called Kapha, which fignifies 
top of fummit. 

On the fide towards Chimaera there is a 
fmall brook, formed by the melting of the 
fiiow of thofe mountains, from which, in cafe 
of need, the inhabitants of Sulll get water, by 
letting down fpohges, as the fides are not even 
enough to let down any kind of bucket or 
other veflel; and this water cannot be cut off 
by the Turks, as it is defended by the heights 
of the mountains. 

* Captain Bogia ordered corn to be carried 
from the villages to the Tripa, for fix months 
provifion, as it is always kept in readinefs to 
be tranfported; the four villages were then 
evacuated; half of the inhabitants went to 
Kapha, and the others to Tripa, their laft 
afylum, which will contain ten thoufand men. 
Thefe difpofitions being made, he threw into 
the cifterns hogs and lime, and other naftinefs, 
to prevent the Turks ufing the water, 
c c 2 
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* The pafha encamped in the villages, and 
furrounded the mountain at a diftance, to pre¬ 
vent their receiving affiftance of troops from 
the Chimaeriotes, or ammunition from St. 
Maura or Prevafa, whence they are always 
Supplied. The main body of the Turkilh 
army in the villages was commanded in per- 
fon by the pa.fha; the corps towards Chi- 
maera by his fon Mokhtar, palha of Arta 
(of two tails) and Captain Prognio, a chief of 
"the Paramathian Albanefe; the fide towards 


Prevafa, by Mamed Bey and Ofman Bey his 
brother; that on the fide of Arta, by Soli- 
man Ciapar, another chief of the fame Al¬ 
banian town of Paramathia, a man of eighty- 
five years of age, tall, and of a fine gigantic 
ftature, having no appearance of age but the 
iiiowy whitenefsof his beard; he had with him. 
eleven fons from thirty to.fixty years of age, 
all tall and ftrong like their father: their 
bodily firength and perfonal courage caufed 
them to be looked on as heroes, and gave 
them a remarkable fuperiority among their 
countrymen: they went together, that if 
one fell the others might revenge his death; 
for among thefe people it is the cuftom, 
that relations go to the war together to 
revenge each other’s death. Thole who 
have the greateft number of relations are 
the tnoft powerful families, and the fa¬ 
thers 
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triers of the principal families are their 
chiefs.’ 

1 will {peak a little on the fubjetft of thefe 
Paramathian' Albanefe. Their town is fitu- 
ated twelve, leagues diftant from Yanina; 
they poflefs a territpry of twelve leagues in ; 
circumference, and can bring into the field 
20,000 men. Their country is fo mouiy- v 
tainons andmacceffible, that they have never -; 
been conquered by the Turks. Hq>v they be- , 
came Mahomedans they do not know them-*, 
felves exadtly; fome of them fay, that when, 
the Turks firfi:'invaded thefe countries, they 
made peace, on condition, pf becoming Ma- 
Komedans,- and preferving their independence. 
They JpeaktJreek, and know no other lan¬ 
guage; they look on the Turks, .and other 
Albanians as effeminate, and hold them in 
the utmoft contempt. They have no regular. 
government; each family or relationfhip 
(clan) admihifters juftice among themfelves. 
The largeft clans have the moft influence in 
the country in all public or general matters. 
They are careful not to kill aperfon of another 
kindred, as the relations revenge his death, 
and when once bloodlhed is thus begun, it 
goes on till one of the clans is extindl., They 
always carry their guns with them, when¬ 
ever they go out of their houfes, and never 
quit them; even at home they are not with- 
c c 3 out 
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out piftol's in their girdles; at night they put 
them under their pillows, and Jay their gun 
by them betide. The fame precautions are 
obferved in all thefe parts, except iii the 
town of Yanina. There are amongft the 
Pdramathians, however, a confiderable num¬ 
ber Of Greek Chriftiaus, who all' live in the 
fated’ matinef. Thofe who are Mahomedans 
ktifdw little'of their religion, or pay little 
regard to it; their worften are not veiled; 
they drink wind, and intermarry with the 
Chriftians It is true, indeed, that they will 
li'ot eat pork; but if the hufband and wife are 
oT different religioris, they make no fcruple of 
boiling in the fame pot a piece j6f pork and 
a" piece of mutton. 

All ftrangers, Turks, Europeans, Greeks, 
drdthers, who happen to pafs on their terri¬ 
tory,- or are' caught by them, are carried to 
their public market, and there fold. 

4 Being onO day at Yanina, at the Greek 
arcWblfhop’s houfe, I faw. a Piedmontele 
prieft, who'/ travelling in'thefe parts, had 
been feized : by the P'aramathians, and fold ; 
his ftory,/as related to me by the prelate, is 
aS Yellows : SoBltnan Ciapar. being at his 
houfe on'e day on a viiit, told him, that he 
had bought a Frank for four piaftres, but 
that he waS good for nothing, and though he 
beat him dally, he could not make him do To 

much 
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much*wk*s&s^ 
therefore, ^ he h he -§ Qt *7 

him as a vM>. bead, V* arqhbdhop^of¬ 
fered to buy him .fyhfa four -p^es he had 
coft, and to pay tfifc money d 

Ciapar would give fecprity (for here no one 
trufts another). The bargain being fettM, 
the Frank, was feat: he proved .4°:tei a W 
of leamipg, and. the archbhhop eftabldheq 
a fchopl under his dire&ion at Yynubb dor 

Greek children. When l, was there, he 
gained fifty and fisty piaftres a month, and 
was fo pleafed with his fixation and, the 
kindnefs of' the arcfcbifeop. that he hadro- 
folved to remain in that country, and marry.’ 

A ftranger might travel into thefe moun¬ 
tains, and would be treated hofpitably by the 
inhabitants, if, while he was in a neigh¬ 
bouring country, . he\ put himfelf under the 
protection ot aParamathian,who would give 
iequrity for his being brought back fafe. 

- ‘ But to return to th«r palha’s expedition. 

The fecond day after the army had encamped 
in the plains of Sulli, the pafha cauled Cap¬ 
tain Giavella to be. brought before him, and 
told him, that if he would, inform him how 
he could get poffetfion of the mountain, he 
would not only fpare his life, but make lum 
beluk-bafliee of the province. Giavelli an- 
fwered, that if he would fet him at liberty,-he 
co a. would 
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would go to the mountain, and engage his 
party, and at lead: half the inhabitants, to 
fubmit to him, and take up arms againft 
Bogia; that by thefo means he could intro¬ 
duce the paiha’s troops into the Tripa, when 
the other party would alfo be glad to make 
their peace without fighting. The pafha 
afked him what fecurity he would give for 
his performing his promifes. Giavella an- 
fwered, he would give him as" an hoftage his 
only fort, ; a boy of twelve'years of age, who 
was dearer to him than his own life, that if 
he deceived him he might put his fon to 
death. Giavella accordingly called his fon 
down from the mountain; but as foon as he 
got to the mountain himfelf, he wrote jto the 
pallia as follows: 

“ Alt Pafha, I am glad I have deceived a traitor ; 
/ am here to defend, my country againft a thief. My 
fon will he -put to death, but I will defperately revenge 
him before J fall myfelfa Some men, like you Turks, 
will fay I am a cruel father to facrifice my ftm 
for my own fafety. I anfwer, if you took the moun¬ 
tain^ my fon would have been killed, with all the reft of 
my family and my countrymen; then 1 could not have 
revenged his death. If we are viSlorious, I may have 
other children, my wife. is young. If my fon, young as 
he is, is not willing to be facrificedfor his country, he 
, is not worthy to live, or to be owned by me as my fon. 
Advance, traitor, I am impatient to be. revenged, . I 
am your fworn enemy. Captain Giavella.” 
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The Greek original was : 

. aai n*<n«, £ ')' tAa<rce SoXiovy «><** 

Su m SMftilwru r«y Trarj.^ pa *«? tu«y xZtvhr. 

i yo f P» S-£X« *»r«fi«y« «f*«f airiXvifXt $Aw r«» 

■Effiy v* anro9pyw. xahtwi Tbjxoi st®9«? £<r£»a 

^Auy «7rSv on «p«i a«rfrA W «C w»r E f«f p«r« y* 9»- 
ff»C6(rto, rJy yoy pa Jut T«y i&xoy pa Xir f opoy ecTro^tvo^, 
g T> «v eeru to P»*« 3-iAijs o-xotoo-mj too yoy pa 

pjro tviXiVov rii? fapitotat P« ^ tb* nmr^TKf^ 
T.oTtf J*y •&« p 7 ro^<r» y* (xSixtjru rqv §xvxjov th *p«- 
*y yixttcwpiy 3 -jXh lx w * aa “ Br ^‘* * 7*”** f* 8 ” v “‘ I,MS * 
E *y j yo? pa y £ of x*9«? &«» ** f* £ «« ** 

Sveiarv Six rrtv vxr^iSx ra, *urof <fry ww «£*>? »* 
£fitrfi *, y* tyvufi^irxi «r yof pa. u^o^<rs dvift tfpaa 
pyuTropoyo; y* txJix»i9&j. 

; 5yw 0 opoa-psvof t%9fo? 0 ’S, 

Kcwr/roy T^laSeXXaf. 

‘ The pafha did not think proper in his 
rage to put the hoftage immediately to death, 
but fent him to Yanina, to his fon Velimbey, 
who governed in his ablence. I was piefent 
when the boy was brought before him : he 
anfwered the queftion put to him with a cou¬ 
rage and audacioufnefs that aftoniftied every 
one. Velim-bey told him, he only waited 
the palha’s orders to roaft him alive. I don’t 
fear you, the boy anfwered ; my father will 
do the fame to your father or your brother if 
he takes them, He was put in a dark prifon, 
#nd fed on bread and water.' 


4 The 
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* The pafha attacked the village of Kapha, 
and was repulfed three different times with 
great lofs, but Captain Bogia confidering the 
difparity of numbers, as the Suliotes had only 
900 men in the Tripa, refolved to abandon 
this poftj which the Alb&nefe took pofleflion 
of the next time they attacked it, though with 
confiddrable lofs, the Suliotes firing at them 
from among the rocks in fafety. 

* The paiha’s troops, fuffering very'much 
through want of water, which was brought to 
them fix leagues on horfes, as all thofe who 
attempted to fetch water from the brook un¬ 
der the Sulli mountain wore killed by ftones 
the women rolled down on them, or (hot by 
the men, began to mutiny; the pafha there¬ 
fore determined to ftorm the Tripa the next 
day, and having affembled the principal of¬ 
ficers, and chofen 800 Albanians, he difplayed 
all his tre'afure in his tent,- which confifted 
of Venetian ducats, and told them, it fhould 
all be diflributed amohg them if they took 
Tripa ; and that,* befides, they fhould have all 
the immenfe’riches which it was known were 
there.. The next day the #00 Albanians 1 , 
having at their head Mehmecember, and in 
the main .body two fans of Soliman Ciapar, 
and in the tear Captain Brogrco, marched to 
the affault, and.thawing, their fabres, declared 

they 
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they would not fheathe them till they were 
victorious. 

* Captain Bogia left 400 men to garrHen 
Tripa, and fent four hundred to lie in ara- 
bufcade in the foreft on each fide of the road, 
with orders not to attack till thefignal agreed 
on was made from the fecond towel*, in which 
he {hut himfelf up with fixty men, and from 
whence, by means of fignals, he commanded 
the movements. Giavella went with the 
troops into the foreft like a common foldier, 
the better to take his meditated revenge. The 
ambufcade was commanded by Demetrius, 
Bogia’s fon. 

‘ The head of the Albanian column ad- 
vanced without moleftation as far as the fe¬ 
cond tower, which they furrounded, and fum- 
mbned'Bogia to : furrender. He replied, he 
Could not truft himfelf to them, but would 
flfbmit to Captain Brogno when he arrived ; 
they therefore marched further up towards 
Tripa, leavinghim, asthey thought, aprilbner. 
The pafha’s army, feeing the Albanefe had 
advanced without refiftance to the top of the 
mountain, and fearing to be deprived of a 
fhare of the plunder of Tripa, left their tents, 
and ran up the mountain with lbouts of vic¬ 
tory. When Bogia faw that the enemy, in 
number about 4,00a, bad advanced to the 
third tower, which was near the Tripa, he 

rang 
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rang a bell, the fignal for a general, attack; 
which was a general {laughter : the ambufcade 
prevented any returning.."They were in every 
part expofed to the fire of the Suliotes, whq - 
were covered by the rocks or the trees, and; 
from the fecond tower Bogia made great 
havoc. The women from the heights rolled 
down great Hones, which for that purpole are 
always piled up. The enemy defended them- 
felves, when the Suliotes came out to meet 
them, with great obflinacy; they were, how¬ 
ever, all killed, except 140, who furrendered 
themfelves prifoners. Among them was a fon. 
of Soliman Ciapar, and many officers. The 
Suliotes, had fifty-feven killed and twenty- 
feven wounded, Qiavella was among the {lain.. 
After {hooting from the, ambufcade a great 
number of the enemy, he fallied out with 
feme of his friends, to avenge the fuppofed 
death of his fon, and to fight till all the enemy 
were killed, or he himfelf fell. After mak¬ 
ing a great havoc among the enemy, into the 
thicket! of whole ranks he had run forward 
with defperate valour, he fell, covered with 
wounds, and furrounded by heaps of (lain, 

‘ The bodies being thrown down from the 
rocks into the Turkifh camp, ftruck the re¬ 
mainder of the army with fuch a panic that 
they fled with great precipitation towards 
Yanina, and abandoned the palha. Bogia 

profited 
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profited of their clifarder to fend 200 men, 
who, falling on the rear, cut off great numbers* 
The pafha hi'mfelf efcaped with difficulty, 
and killed two horfes before he got back to 
Yanina. All the baggage, ammunition, arms, 
piovifions, and the paffia’s treafure, fell into 
the hands Of the Suliotes, befides four large 
cannon, which they drew up to the Tripa, 
and which were a great acquifition to them. 

‘ The other corps, towards Prevafa, Arta, 
and Chimasra, followed the example of the 
main- body, and reached Yanina in great 
hafte. So great indeed was their panic, that 
none of them ftopt till they got within ther 
walls of the city, thinking they were flill pur- 
fued by the Suliotes. 

* In the mean time, the communication be¬ 
ing opened with the Chimaeriotes, theSulian 
army increafed in two days fo much, that they 
found themfelves ftrong enough to offer the 
pafha battle in the open plains. They 
marched to an eftate of the pafha’s near Ya¬ 
nina, and took poffeffion of it, whence they 
fent him a letter, threatening, to take hip* 
prifoner in his haram.' They purfued the 
Paramathians into their country, where they 
cut down the trees, and drove away vaft herds 
of cattle and flocks of fheep to Sulli. 

* The pafha, apprehenfive for the fafety of 
his capital, fent a bifhop to propofe peace to 

the 



the Suliotes. It was concluded on the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: * 

* i ft. That the pafha cedes to the Suliotes 
all the territory as far as Dervigiatia (fix 
leagues from Yanina) inclufively. 

* 2. That all the Suliotes, who were pri- 
foners, fhould be fet at liberty. (Thus Gia- 
vella’s fon returned fafe to Sulli.) 

‘ 3. The pallia fhould pay 100,000 piaftres 
as a ranfom for the prifoiiers the Suliotes had 
made. 4 

4 With the Paramathians they concluded a 
feparate peace, as they, are not dependent on 
the pafha. 

* The conditions were, that they fhould in 
future be allies, and that they fhould on all 
occafions fuccour the Suolites, both with, 
men, arms, and provifions, when they were ' 
at war. 

* Returned home to their mountain, the 
Suliotes divided the booty, and the 100,000 
piaftres, into five parts : one was deftined to 
the repair of churches, which the Turks 
had damaged, and to build a new one on 
the Tripa, dedicated to the holy virgin 
the fecond part was put into the public 
box for the fervice of the community j the 
third was equally divided among all the 
inhabitants, without diftin£iion of rank or 
age ; the two other parts were difttibuted 
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to the families of thofe who had loft men in 
battle. 

‘ This peace was foon broken by the pafha, 
who was twice afterwards defeated, and the- 
Suliotes gained ftill greater honour.’ 

The writer of this journal further fays, 
that in this country there are ten Greeks to 
one Turk; that the Sulian army always 
conftfts of about 20,000 men, including their 
neareft neighbours on the China aera moun¬ 
tains. He points out how eafy it would 
have been for them to have put in effed't 
what their chiefs had concerted with the 
Ruffians. But I avoid entering into parti¬ 
culars,-as I might give information to thofe 
who would make a bad ufe of it. 

It was afterwards difcovered, that the 
French conful, Mr. de la Salas, had advifed 
the pafha to get pofleflion of Sulli and Chi¬ 
na ara, as then he would have nothing to 
fear from the porte, if he threw off all obe¬ 
dience ; and that the French could then 
fupply him with artillery and ammunition, 
&c. Mr. de la Salas was one day (hot dead 
in the ftreet at PreVafa by a captain of 
Tambro’s fleet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*the Turkijh Empire conftdered, with regard td 
its Eoreign Relations. 

T HE preceding pages have'Ihown the 
internal fituation of the Turkilh em¬ 
pire ; they have traced the progrefs of a power 
founded in violence and rapine,’ growing up 
in tyranny and injuftice, and ultimately verg¬ 
ing to corruption and decay. But it is not 
enough to expole the defeats of internal con-- 
fiitution and adminiftration; to the politician 
it mull be matter of ferious enquiry to learn 
what are the foreign relations to which thele 
domeltic arrangements give birth; what rank 
In the Icale of political importance fuch an 
empire has obtained; and how its exiftence 
has afFeded, and its approaching annihilation 
will afFed the interefts of other Hates. This 
view of the lubjed mull, however, be taken 
with great caution. 

In the fyftem of Europe, great and im¬ 
portant changes have taken place, and 'the 
balance of power, once a fubjed of fo much 

contention. 
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(Contention and jealoufy, has received, and 
is daily receivings luch (hocks as feem to 
threaten its total fubverfion. 

In the midft of this chaos we may (Fill, 
however, perceive the outlines of two grand 
combinations of interefts dividing Europe 
by their mutual oppofition. At the head of. 
theft confederacies may be placed the two 
ancient rivals in opulence and glory, Great- 
Britain and France ; and however we may 
be inclined, with philofophers, to lament that 
there exift irreconcileable interefts, or poli¬ 
tical prejudices, which (bw eternal difcord 
between nations, on account of their vicinity 
and power, it muft be reludlantly acknow¬ 
ledged, that fuch interefts and fuch prejudices 
not only do exift, but are likely to become 
ftill ftronger on the part of the French re¬ 
publicans, who, while they preach univerfal 
liberty, fraternity, and toleration to all man¬ 
kind, a6t with a lpirit of inveterate hatred, 
defpotifm, and infufferance, which the nar¬ 
rowed: prejudices, and the deepeft depravity 
of human nature could only produce.' 

It may be obferved, that theft two powers, 
as well as mod of thofe that rank in the firft 
clafs, have nearly the (ame relationfhip of 
interefts as heretofore; but the inferior dates 
are moftly thrown from their balance, many 
of them either totally or partially annihi- 
© d lated. 
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lated, and feveral induced to form alliances 
diametrically oppofite to their former prills 
ciples of policy. • 

In Order to explain the connexion of 
Turkifh polities with the general fyftera of 
Europe, it will be neceffary to take into 
confederation the particular interefts of the 
different powers, and to fhow their relation 
to the prefent or any future, flate of that 
empire. Previoufly to this, however* a ge¬ 
neral -fketch of the prefent fituation of .things 
may tend- to elucidate our further difquifi- 
tions. = t . ■ 

The - attachment of France to Turkey is 
rationally founded on the, great commercial 
advantages which fhe enjoys from that na¬ 
tion ; on the ufe fhe makes of the porte to 
form a diverfion in her favour, whenever the 
fituation of her affairs on the continent requires 
it; and on her. particular jealoufy of Ruffia,. 
which, by obtaining pofleffioiv of the paffage 
from the Black Sea, might fend a naval force, 
into the Mediterranean* to the evident dimi¬ 
nution of French power and commerce. 
The local iiluation of the poffeffions of the 
houfe of Auftria has ever made it an object 
of jealoufy to France; fhe has, therefore,, 
laboured to crufh, or at leaf! to curb that 
power, and finds an additional bond of friend- 
fhip with the Turks in their hoftility to the 

emperor. 
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emperor. Much light is thrown on this fub- 
jedt by the papers printed at Paris fince the 
revolution, entitled Politique de tons les Can 
binets de l'Europe pendant les Regnes de. Louis 
XV. et XVI. It there plainly appears (did 
We want proofs to convince us) that France 
'confiders Spain, Pruffia, and Turkey, as its 
bell; and moil natural allies; and that when¬ 
ever it was connedted in bonds of amity with 
Auftria, it never confidered that alliance 
otherwife than as a temporary convenience, 
and fecretly entertained fentiments hoftile 
to the profperity of that houfe ; that it re¬ 
garded the prefervation of the Turks as a 
matter infinitely more important to her than 
Poland or Sweden ; that its jealoufv and 
hatred to Ruffia, even when it courted her 
friendlhip, and concluded a treaty of com¬ 
merce with her, could only be equalled by 
its hatred and its jealoufy of Great Britain. 
We have no reafon to believe, that the re¬ 
public thinks differently. 

- France then being by fyftem the avowed 
or fecret enemy of the two imperial courts, it 
is to her that the powers which have to dread 
either of thole courts will naturally look for 
•fupport. 

Pruffia, whofe views of Aggrandizement 
depend in a great meafure on the ruin of the 
'houfe of Auflria ; and Sweden and Den- 
H n 3 mark, 
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mark, who both look with envy or -appre- 
henfion on the Hill growing power of the 
Ruffian, empire, mull be induced by fuch 
motives to attach themfelves, when they 
dare, to France, and of confequence mull be 
inclined to fupport the Ottoman power. 

It is by other views of policy that the na¬ 
tions in the fouth of Europe are dire&ed in 
forming: their alliances with France. Moll 
of the Italian Hates', by their comparative 
inlignilicance, are rendered neceflarily de¬ 
pendent, and by their lituation mull be led, 
either through fear or policy, to court the 
prote&ion of that power; while Spain, 
ever jealous of the Britilh naval fuperiority, 
ever apprehenlive for the,fate of her colo¬ 
nies, fees in France alone an ally lufficiently 
powerful to dilpel her fears and to defend 
her interefts. 

The reafons alledged for the connexion 
of different nations with France will, in 
their converfe, point out the motives for al¬ 
liance with Britain. Among the lecondary 
powers attached to us are Portugal and Na¬ 
ples ; the one by long commercial habits, and 
a fear of’ its more potent and dangerous 
neighbour, Spain; the other, by a likeap- 
prehenfion of the French enmity, lecret or 
avowed. 

On the fide of Aullria we fee an ancient 

ally 
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ally again united to us by a recent treaty, 
and by a limilarity of intereft, which muft 
continue as long as the fecret or avowed 
connection fublifts between France, Pruffia, 
and Turkey. 

Ruffia, which has rifen to its prefent im¬ 
portance, even more by the policy ®f its mo- 
narchs than by the greatnefs of its popula¬ 
tion or territory, vaft as they are, may in 
fome meafure be confidered as removed, by 
its northern fituation, fo far from the Iphere 
of European politics, that it may occalion- 
ally, and at its. option, either enter into them, 
or preferve a neutrality, as belt fuits its pur- 
pofe; an advantage which no other Hate pof- 
lelfes, and of which the emprels is perfectly 
aware, having frequently avoided taking part 
in thole very contefts which tended to pro¬ 
mote her interefts. Though Ruffia has not 
long been railed to the lituation Ihe now oc¬ 
cupies, her army is the molt formidable, and 
has many advantages over every other mili¬ 
tary eftablilhment in Europe: befides a great 
naval force in the Baltic, lhe has obtained a 
complete fuperiority over the Turkilh fleet 
in the Black Sea, both by the number and 
excellence of her Ihips, and the Ikill and 
courage of her failors, fo that lhe can open 
to herfelf a paflage into the Mediterranean, 
and is now poflefled of all the means, lo long 
p P 3 and 
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and fo perfeveringly purfufcd from the time 
Peter the firft took Afoph to this day, of 
annihilating the monftrous and unwieldy de- 
fpotifin of the Ottoman fceptre in Europe, 
The emprefs has alfo conceived the vaft and 
generous defign of delivering Greece from its 
bondage, and of eftablidung it under a prince 
p£ its own religion, as a free and indepen¬ 
dent nation. It was not long ago the po¬ 
licy of the Britifh cabinet to counterait thefc 
fchemes of the emprefs (with what reafon 
we will not now eorifider); but a conviction 
of the fimilarity of her interefts with her own 
now prevails ; the Turkifh claufe (in all pre¬ 
ceding treaties) was given up in the treaty 
of 1795, and a war between Ruffia and Tur¬ 
key now becomes a cafus foederis with Great 
Britain, and (lie is juftly confidered as our 
rooft valuable arid moft natural ally. 

If this general (ketch of this (yftem of 
Europe be juft, it will afford a clue to the 
motives which have actuated, and are likely 
to aftuate the. conduit of different powers in 
their individual relations. 

To return to France. —This nation, 
ever verfed in intrigue arid fertile in politi¬ 
cians, has appeared under all circumftances 
to be beft inftrudted with regard to the real 
ftate of Turkey, and has (hewn a conviction 
of the weaknefs of its ally, at the very time 
8 when 
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when it was moft neoeflary to fupport its 
importance. Thus it was, tha$ whqn the 
Count' de. Vergennes (who by a l.ong.refi- 
rience at the porte as ambaftador, had ob¬ 
tained a thorough knowledge of the refturces 
.of the empire) was diredled by the puke de 
Choifeul to excite the Turks to war againfl 
Ruffia, he ftated the moft forcible reaftns 
for an oppoflte line of conduct. Theft rea¬ 
ftns, which were conclufive with the mi- 
nifter, were founded on the real weaknefs of 
the Ottoman empire, arid the falfe ideas of 
its ftrength entertained by ftveral courts in 
Europe, which it would have been fo, impo¬ 
litic in France to have removed, byftrffering 
the Turks to engage in a war deftrudtive of 
their reputation. The fame Count de Ver- 
•gennes, when he became mimfter, inftru&ed 
Monfieur de St. Prieft, to uft every argument 
which might induce the Turks rather to 
yield to the demands of Ruffia than to en¬ 
gage in a war. 

The arrangement of the difpute with Ruf¬ 
fin in 177B, was attended with forpe lingular 
circumftances. The Turks had, contrary to 
the treaty of Kainargi, appointed a new khan 
of th.e Crim, and fent him with a fleet of 
flips of war, in the latter end of i777,.tothe 
port now called Sebaftopolis, to fupport the 
Tatars, whom, they had before excited to 
d d 4 rebel 
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rebel againft their lawful khan, Shaheen* 
Guerrai. On thefe grounds a war had nearly 
hroken out, when the porte, after holding a 
Secret divan, fuddenly refolved on peace, and 
notified their determination to Mr. Stachief, 
the Ruffian envoy. He applied to the Engr 
liffi ambaflfador, Sir Robert Ainflie, to affift 
at the conference to be held, and aft as 
mediator at the figning of the accommoda¬ 
tion. Sir Robert, however (doubtlefs for 
good reafons) refufed, and Monfieur de St. 
Prieft was fent for, who readily accepted 
the office, and France appeared, on no 
other ground than the refufal of our ambaf- 
fador, as mediatrix. From this time Mon- 
lieur Stachief was lb much governed by the 
French ambaflfador, that his court thought it 
neceflfary to recal him, as the emprefs by 
his conduft plainly perceived the tendency of 
the French councils to ffipport Turkey. 

In 1783, when Ruffia found it abfolutely 
neceflfary for her own fafety, and the trail T 
quillity of her fubjefts, \vho were continually 
expofed to the incurfions pf the Tatars, to 
take poflfeffion of the Crim, and annex it to 
the empire, the French ftill perfuaded the 
Turks to yield for the time to neceffity, and 
rather to give up the Crim than run the rilk 
pf lofing Conftantinople itfelf. 

The late emperor Jofeph had formed with 

r th^ 
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the emprefs the plan of expelling the Turks 
from Europe, and had obtained, as he 
thought, the aequiefcence of France; but 
that, artful power unwilling to hazard', and 
at that moment unable to fupport an open 
conteft in favour of the Turks, employed all 
its engines jn feqret manoeuvres' for their 
caufe. 

The imperial courts difcovered thefe de- 
figns, but not before France had prevailed on 
Sweden to declare war againft Ruffia, after 
the porte had imprudently, and contrary to 
their advice, done it, and had by means of 
M. de Choifeul-Gouffier negotiated a fub- 
fidy from Turkey to the Swedifh monarch. 
The part which France alfo took, not only in 
acquiefcing, but in urging Great Britain and 
Pruffia to oppofe the progrefs of Ruffia, and 
fupport the king of Sweden in that war, was 
well known to the two imperial courts. 

Since that time Auftria and Ruffia (other 
circumftances having intervened) turned their 
views to an alliance with his Britannic Ma- 
jefty, and which has hill been ftrengthened 
by the declaration or triple alliance figned in 
$eptember 1795. Towards them, there¬ 
fore, France mufl retain an hoftile difpofi- 
tion, while her connexions with Spain, Pruf¬ 
fia, Sweden, and Turkey, refult from mutual 
gad natural in ter efts, as that with other hates 

does 
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does from motives of dependence and felf- 
prefervation. 

Spain, notwithftanding the extent of her 
territories, and the immendty of her re- 
fources if well managed, feems to have been 
degraded alrnoft to the rank of a fecondary 
power. Her colonial poflcffiqns, the fource 
of her apparent Iplendor and of her political 
degeneracy, have become an object of lb much 
npprehendon to her, that, unable to rely on 
her own force for their prefervation, fhe muft 
court the alliance of a more powerful neigh¬ 
bour. Of the two chief naval powers, Bri¬ 
tain exckes the greater jealoufy, as pretending 
to the command of the fea, and appearing 
ever intent on the ex tendon of her commerce 
and foreign pofieffions. This antipathy is 
heightened, on the one hand, by the refen t- 
ment with which Spain views on her own 
coaft the Britifh fortrefs of Gibraltar, as, on 
the other, her attachment to France has been 
cherifhed by intimacy, and by the mutual in- 
tereft which they have, to keep the northern 
powers out of the Mediterranean. 

Of the influence of political opinions 
(whether monarchical or republican) in eon- 
folidating the union of the different parties, 

I forbear at prefent to fpeak, becaufe the 
principles which are here laid down as the 
bads of fuch union apply to the countries 
under whatever form of government they 

exifb 
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£XiH:. So long as different nations retain the 
fame relations, commercial and political, 
which they now bear to each other, fb long 
will the general outlines of the lyftem of 
Europe, and its grand divilions of intereft, 
jremain nearly as they are here reprefented. 
Opinion may, in ftome inftances, be a motive 
more forcible than the permanent diftin&ions 
of intereft, as in the cafe of the late war be¬ 
tween Spain and France for the re-eftabiifti- 
ment of- monarchy; but thefe caufes are 
merely temporary, and however the difpute 
may terminate, recurrence will ever be had to 
thole principles, which, being founded on lo¬ 
cal and eflential diftindiqns, have the greateft 
poffible degree of permanency. The French 
republic have proved, that they have the lame 
notions with refpeft to'the alliance with Spain 
as the monarchy had ; :(the family compafit 
was framed entirely by intereft ;) they look 
on it as “ the moji ejfential as ivell as the mofi 
natural which France can form” Were, 
jnonarchy to be re-eftabliftied in France, 
Ihould we have made an ally of Louis XVIIL 
or a friend of one lingle emigrant ? I fpeak 
Jiere with rcipe6t to political connexion. 

Prussia, which has been led forward to 
jts prefent eminence by a train of fortunate 
events, muft choofe that ally which will bell 
fjti^ble it, not only to preferve its iituation, 

hut 
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but pnrfue its never-ceafing projects of ag¬ 
grandizement: it has, perhaps, fometimes 
to choofe between France and Ruflia.; but it 
cannot rely on the latter; tranfttory events 
may unite their interefts for a moment, per- 
lonal prediledtion of Sovereigns may influence 
the option for a time, but no folid alliance 
can be formed ; and befides the partition of 
Poland has fown the feeds of difcord, which, 
fome day or other, will ripen. With France 
no fuch circumftances exift ; it is the country 
which can procure to Pruffia more advan¬ 
tages than any other, and in return receive 
more from it. From Ruflia and from Eng¬ 
land it has drawn occasional means of ag¬ 
grandizement, but it has always, even in 
the moment of receiving their affiftance, 
looked on them with a fufpicious eye. Should 
Pruffia be ferioufly allied with Ruflia, Auf- 
tria mud be leagued with France; and Should 
then a quarrel take place between the two 
former, Pruffia might not have it in its 
power to break the Auftrian alliance, and 
join France in the moment of diftrefs. It is 
not probable that this wily cabinet will throw 
itfelf into the hands of a power, on which, 
from many circumftances, it can never for 
any length of time rely. The aggrandize¬ 
ment of Pruffia muft be at the expence of 
the Houfe of Auftria, and the Syftem of the 

cabinet 
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cabinet of St. Petcrfburgh never will be to 

ruin that houfe. ... r 

Pruflia will temporize with the empreis, 

but its prefent and future fyftem undoubtedly 
wiU be an alliance with France; for if Kul- 
(ia at any time be ill-difpofed to it, it has no 
other refource to rely On. The -jealoufy of 
Auftria, at this moment, muft be excited to 
the higheft degree, by the concurrence of 
Pruflia with France in endeavouring to an¬ 
nihilate the Germanic confederacy. This con- 
aua muft leave Pruflia without any other 
fupport but the directory, and, however mat¬ 
ters terminate, will leave a deep rooted en¬ 
mity in every part of Europe, which may ul¬ 
timately have fatal confequences, and renew 
a combination againft a country which has 
loft its tutelar genius. To preferve his do¬ 
minions from his powerful neighbours re¬ 
quired all the talents of the great Frederic, 
and even he with difficulty was able to fave 
it from deflation. Such talents are not 
ao-ain to be expetfed in a fovereign. That 
both France and Pruflia confider themfelves 
as the moji natural allies is obvious; that they 
confidered themfelves fo, even while other al¬ 
liances exifted, is equally obvious. - We need 
only to look to what has, in the latter part ot 
this century, happened between France and 

Auftria—between Ruftia, Auftria, and Pru - 

lia— 
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fia—to be convinced that natural alliances will 
ultimately prevail over temporary fyItems. It 
would be fuperftuous to enter into details to 
well known. If the king of Pruffia joined 
Auftria in the prefent war, it was to fecure 
the friendfhip of the monarchy, which he 
then thought would be reftored ; when he 
ceafed to think that event practicable, he as 
readily allied himfelf with the republic; his 
objeft was the fame, an alliance with France. 
Pruffia by this conduCt prolonged the mife- 
fies of humanity ; for fhe caufed a campaign 
to fail, which would have ended them, and 
turned a defensive war in France to an offen- 
hve war out of it-j which has nearly ruined 
Europe; What i$ the fruit fhe has reaped ? 
In this one Campaign fhe loft the confequence 
which forty years of fuccefs had given her. 
The feeds of democracy and" rebellion are 
fcwn in Pruffia; moft of the literati fprcad 
them broadly, not to fay a very great portion 
of the officers of the army, and there is not a 
Country in Europe more ripe for revolution. 
The treafures which the great Frederic left 
behind, and, what is ftill a much greater lefs, 
that fpirit in the army, that emulation of 
glorv, that devotednefs to their fovereign’s 
- caufe, "which, more than its difeipline, made 
it fo formidable, have totally difappeared. 

In 1791, the king of Pruffia had a flanding 

army 
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army of above 200,000 men ready to aft; 
the people fatisfed with the government, and 
attached to their king; the army had ftill 
the warlike ipirit which the great Frederic 
had breathed into it, and the treafures he left 
were not yet diflipated ; he had fupplanted 
the emprels in her influence in Poland, which 
was become formidable. 

Sweden would fcarcely be efteemed of 
any confequence in Europe, did not its local 
fttuation enable k to make a diverfion in fa¬ 
vour of Turkey, by a war with Ruflia; to 
France it, therefore, has always appeared in 
the light of an ufeful ally, and has' ever been 
affifted by her with fubfldies, and fuppOrted 
With all her intereft ; but, fince its decline, 
the fervices it is able to render are thought 
- inadequate to its burthen, and the old con- 
neftion is fupported, rather to prevent its 
forming new ones, than from the real affift- 
ance it can afford. 

„ If Sweden would purfue a line of ftrift 
neutrality, Ruflia has little temptation to dif- 
member it any further; but another war 
would, moft probably, make the Gulph of 
Bothnia the frontier. It is to be hoped that 
Sweden now knows her real intereft, which 
is, to be well with Ruflia, and to fuffer pati¬ 
ently what (he cannot avoid. Such a fitua- 
tion is humiliating ; but has fhe refources in 

herfelf 
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herfelf to rife above it ? Certainly not, and tfiafc 
(he has not is her own fault; a worfe fituation 
mud follow from a contrary conduct; and it 
is doubtful whether France and Pruflia united 
could, were they to turil all their force to fup- 
port her, (ave her from the talons of the Ruf¬ 
fian eagle. 

However humiliating this (late, of depen¬ 
dence may be to the country, it is, undoubtedly* 
the only (ecurity of the crown of Sweden* 
The people have received, by their connec¬ 
tions with the French, during the minority 
of the prefent king particularly, fuch an aug¬ 
mentation of their former republican notions* 
that they are become, perhaps, more fanatic, 
than many of the provinces of France. In 
the winter of 1^95, the theatre at Norkop- 
ing was (hut up; the people obliged the mufic 
to play ca-ira, of which they have an excel¬ 
lent Swedifh tranflation (by one of the profef- 
lors of their univerfity) which they all fung in 
chorus. 

It may not here be an improper digref-. 
(ion, to take a flight view of. the conduit of 
the late king of Sweden, in declaring war 
againfl: Rulfia, at a time when the emprefs 
fully relied on his neutrality, and had every, 
reafon (b to do, confidering the interefl: of 
Sweden itfelf. That monarch, impelled by 
the common infatuation of ambitious princes, 

. was 
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was eager to aft a diftinguiflied part on the 
theatre of Europe, and to imitate the quixot- 
ifmofhis illuftrious predecelTor, Charles XII. 
He feized the moment which appeared moft 
favourable to his projects, when the armies 
of the emprefs were drawn down towards the 
louth, -to oppole the "Turks ; but this very, 
circumftance made his aggreffion fo glaring,' 
even to his own fubjefts, that the war was 
univerfally reprobated, and the Swedilh and 
Finland armies actually protefted again ft it.' 
So fully indeed had the emprefs relied on his 
neutrality, that the frontiers of her empire, on 
that fide, were left without a force fufficient 
for their defence; and it afterwards appeared 
that the king, could he have relied on the 
fidelity of his armies, might have marched 
without oppofition to St. Peterfburgh, and 
made himfelf mafter of the imperial refidence 
by a coup dc main. Luckily for his country 
he only alarmed the emprefs, and the report 
of the cannon of his fleet only ftiook the win¬ 
dows of her palace. Had he effefled his 
plan, whoever knows the emprefs, knows fhe 
would never have laid down her arms till (he 
had taken ample vengeance. 

The inconfiderate ambition of the king of' 
Sweden appeared in the eagernefs with which 
he attacked the Ruffian fquadron on its way 
tp the Mediterranean ; had he fyffered it to 

E e proceed 
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proceed to its deftination, the Swedish fleet 
would have remained miftreis of .the Baltic. 

It was in May 1788, that the S.wedjflvfleet 
foiled from Carlfcrona with foaled orders, to 
be opened in the latitude of Gothland, to #&. 
oflhniively agaiafl: Ruflia; but the bfog’,* de¬ 
claration of his motives forhoftility,'though 
dated on the aifo of July in the fome year, 
was not published till Aiiguft. Thefe pro¬ 
ceedings, contrary as thgy were in theanfojv.es 
to the maxims which are generally acknow-? 
lodged among ‘civilized iftates as the law .of 
nations, weregrounded .upon reafous .equally' 
nugatory and unjuft. They are conceived in 
the following terms : et (fhe declaration of war 
“ made by the fublitne Ottoman Porte agaiqfi 
“ Rsfffia was a new motive for the later to re- 
“ double its efforts in fowing copfnfim andtrw- 
“ hie in the bojbm of Sweden* fwkifihi ttniteklhy 
“an ancient and permanent treaty with the.Gt- 
“ toman Porte , concluded m 1739* -and obliged- 
“ by that treaty not to abandon fo ancient an 
“ ally , appeared formidable- to Ruffiai &c.” 

“ His mffefiy, never deviating from bis pa- . 
“ cific inclinations a isfill defrosts of peace^pro- 
“ vided that the emprefs fhall offer him an ho~ 
“ nourabk one , and that the' hingjkall be-affured 
“ of prawning for the,Ottoman Porte a fr-m and. 
“ permanent peace." 

’ The treaty of :i 739, by which the king 
* pretended 
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pretended that he was bound to the Turks, 
was not offenfive, but defenfive; and even 
this was declared null and void by the firft 
jaryiple. qf .the treaty of Abo, concluded with 
Ruflia in .1743, and the porte was, at that 
time, officially informed of its abolition and 
non-pxiftence. 

The late king of Sweden, guided by the 
fa.me mqtiyes as the king of JPruflia, was pre¬ 
paring to take.an a£tive part againft thePrench 
republic, to fecure .the friendfhip of the re- 
inftated monarchy. After his death, the re¬ 
gent, looking on the republican government 
as permanently fixed, purfued a different 
condudt, but having the fame view as his 
jbrother, an alliance with France. 

-The conduct of Sweden during the re¬ 
gency has been more hoftile to the allies 
than is confident with the neutrality it pro¬ 
filed; and .had the allies liftened to the 
infinu§tions, of the emprefs, it would have 
been feverely punifhed for its partiality. 
Had a war with Sweden in thefe circuito- 
ftancgs yaken place, in vain would Sweden 
have rqlied on the co-operation of the.Damfh 
fleet; the emprefs might either have prevent¬ 
ed the junction, or, with a little affiftance, if 
npt alone, have crufhed their combined force. 
The ifland Of, Bornholm lies ready for her 
tp fifize upon; and though at prefeiit it can 
SRC boaft 
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boaft no harbour, that defeat might be eafify 
remedied. From fuch a ftation the Ruf¬ 
fian fleet would be able to go to fea fix weeks 
earlier than the Swedifh from Carlfcrona, 
and confequently prevent their j unfit ion. 

The Englifh politician may object, that it 
is the interefl: of this country to prevent 
Sweden being (wallowed up by Ruffia: be 
that as it may, neither this country nor 
France can ferve Sweden more effentially, 
than by endeavouring to keep it well with 
Ruffia. Notwithftanding the fupport of the 
raoit powerful allies, the ruin of Swederi 
mull be ultimately the refult of a contefl: 
with its powerful neighbour. 

Denmark, we have feen, in the prefent 
war, which has involved the interefts of all 
Europe, purfiling the fame path of neutrality*., 
with Sweden, and united to it by a treaty; 
we have feen their combined fleets parading 
the Baltic and the North Sea, and profeffedly 
direfited by the fame views, not of neutrality 
only, but almofl: an open efpoufal of the 
French interefl:, in defiance of the allied* 
powers, whofc refentment they would have 
felt, had, as I have already mentioned, his' 
Britannic Majefty not had more forbearance 
than the emprefs. It would have been ealy 
to have detached a fquadron from our fleet 
to have joined that of the’emprefs,. and put 

at 
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At once au end to the difpute, by annihilating 
'the united Danilh and Swedifh navies. If 
they have efcaped, the danger they have 
run ought to make them more prudent in 
future. 

The conduft of Denmark to the emprefs 
has been very ungrateful as well as im¬ 
prudent. 

Slefwick, which in 1762 threatened to 
draw upon Denmark the vengeance of the 
Ruffian arms, in 1776 was, at the inftance 
of the emprefs, guaranteed to that country 
by the two imperial courts, and fince, this 
guarantee has become hill ftfonger by the 
acceffion of his Britannic Majefty to it, in 

• the triple alliance of 1795- On this fubj?6t 
ihe is, therefore, perfe&ly eafybut the local 
fituation and the relative weaknefs of that 
kin gdom mull make it ever dependent on 
Great Britain and Ruffia. The alliance with 
Sweden can be but a temporary arrangement, 
however ardently the court of Copenhagen 
may wifli to make it permanent, through the 

• fupport of France. Small Hates mull, in 
external relations, be dependent on greater: 
nn equality of power apioug fovereigns is 
us vilionary as among individuals. Has this 
Revelling mania feized the kings of Denmark 
;und Sweden as well as their fubjefts? 

( J^AUDINIA dfferves particular confidera- 
E E 3 tioo, 
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tioh, as its importance feems to have bow 
falfely eftimated, To iech’re the paffes of 
Italy againft the inroads of the French was 
indeed a point of the utrnoft importance $ 
but the ability of the court of Turin to 
fecond fuch views has long ceafed,' and its 
inter efts feem at prefent to take a contrar/ 
dire&ion. The queftion is no longer whether 
{Savoy fhall be preferved; that country was 
diiaffedted long before the French revolution; 
it was governed with a rod of iron; the 
nobility and the peafantry were alike dif- 
fatisfied, and it was a general complaint, that 
the name of Savoyard was an infurmountable 
bar to promotion in every department of 
the ftate: fuch was its fituation vjhen it 
was attacked by France; and befides.this 
internal difaffedtion, it had other caufes of 
weaknefs, arifing from preceding political 
events. 

During the long.coritefts between France 
and the Houfe of Auftria, the former with-, 
ing to gain admiffion into Italy, the latter 
to prevent it, the alliance of Sardinia was 
courted, as poftefbng the cothmand bf fo 
ftrong a barrier. Hence arofe the import¬ 
ance of the court of'Furin, which, in chang¬ 
ing allies as Opportunity prelented itftlf, 
gained fomething by every treaty i and was 
enabled, by lublidies, to di£ipftne and keep 

on 
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on foot a formidable force; but when the 
French religned all pretenfions to the Mi- 
lanefe and to the grand duchy of Tufcanv, 
the king of Sardinia, who no longer found, 
himfelf courted by contending parties, neg- 
lefted that military force, which he had 
neither motive nor ability to fupport, arid 
fiink by degrees into a hate of comparative 
infignificance. From this he was for a fhort 
time called, and enabled to a£t a more dif- 
tinguiflied patt, by the alliance of Auftria 
and the fubfidies of Britain; but thefe proving 
inlufficifent, the pafles of Italy have failed 
into the hands of the French. It is to be 
fexpe&ed that Sardinia will always remain 
an ally, if not become a province of France, 
on whom it is now entirely dependent. In 
fa£t, it always was a fecret enemy to Auftria, , 
And never favoured its caufe, but temporal 
rily For the fake of aggrandizement, and the 
ftggiandizement it moft coveted was at the 
eXpence of that houle, 

Naples is capable of pofleffing a con- 
fiderable marine, and might become a naval 
power of no fmall importance in the Me¬ 
diterranean, The Teafons which influence 
Spain to take part with Franee have no 
weight with the Neapolitan court; it has 
no colonies to krfe, no jealoufy of our trade, 
or ©f our influence in the Mediterranean. 

E E 4 The 
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The former fituation of Naples, under the 
immediate influence' of Spain, has no re¬ 
lation to its prefent, or to its true intereft. 
To it Great Britain muft appear as a va¬ 
luable ally. France has long been its fecret 
enemy, and has ufed every exertion to pre¬ 
vent it from becoming a naval power. It 
muft ever remain in a ftate of dependence 
and fubjebtion, if England and its allies are 
excluded from the Mediterranean. Every 
augmentation of naval force in that quarter, 
which can cope with the fleets of France 
and Spain, muft therefore be a defirable 
object to Naples, as on that alone her fafety 
and profperity depend. No country has fp 
much to lofe by the eftablifhment of French 
influence in Italy as Naples, 

Austria, the ancient, and (at leaft at 
prefent) the moll natural ally, after Ruflia, 
to Great Britain, the natural protestor of 
Germany and Italy, and the natural balance 
againft France, has evinced her exertions in 
the prefent war, her lirmnefs in lupport of 
the common interefts ftie has with this 
country. The fupport which (he derived 
from the finances of Great Britain was, in¬ 
deed, neceflfary for her to make fuch exer¬ 
tions, Her armies were brave, well difci- 
plined, and numerous; her refburces in men 
jnexbauftible; but her treafury was inade¬ 
quate* 
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quate, and ihe entered upon a difaftrous 
-conteft under circumftances peculiarly di£* 
advantageous. Pruffta, without being the 
friend, a&ed on this occafion as the ally of 
Auftri?. If any caufe was of fufficient mag¬ 
nitude to have filenced their jealoufies and 
confolidated their plans, finely it'was that in 
which they were embarked, by an intereft 
■hitherto unknown in the annals of hiftory,- a 
general intereft, which crufhed all individual 
jnterefts of nations, and which appealed no 
lefs to the paffions of monarchs than to the 
policy of all civilized ftates. The fequel, 
alas! is too well known. The French have 
ftucceeded in diffolving the alliance, by coiv 
vincing the king of Pruflia that their go¬ 
vernment was unlhakeable; they recurred 
to their old policy, divide et impera. 

Pruffia has entered into their project of fe- 
parating the members pf the Germanic body} 
the French monarchy guaranteed their union; 
but the aim of both was the lame, the hu¬ 
miliation of the Houle of Auftria. This 
they in part effe£ted by the peace of Weft- 
phalia, the war preceding which, borrowing 
the pretext of religion, was in effect a war 
of policy; npr have they fince that period 
neglected this grand object, either in the open 
exertions of war or the more fubtle efforts 
pf intrigue; hence it is, that we fhall ever 
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fyf& the Turks in all their corttefts with the 
emperOr, however unjuft, ftrengthcned by the 
Aid and aflifted by the councils of France ; 
fcftd hence it is, on the other hand, that the 
Hoof'd of Auftria muft look with cortfttfehce 
4 w#h$ fteady fupport Of Great Britain. In* 
ftfeed We may not only With juftice contend 
Ibr the pfeffcrvation of the emperor^ prefdtit 
jpoffeffiorts; btft favoiir their extehfioh, for the 
parpOffe of ftreiigtheiiitig hiiii On the coaft 
6f the Adriatic ahd in European Turkey, 
& part of Which rttofe naturally belongs to 
Birrl than to Riiffia or the Glefefes, Wefe th4 
Turks dflVSn Out of Europe; 

Russia? the moft powerful? the thoft haw 
ttUral; and the moft uffeful of OUr allies, has fo 
ifitithate i conhe6Hon of ihterefts with us? 
that the fOUildfeft policy mtift dilate tb us ah 
tmieh of defigri and A co-operation in afiion. 
Her cotnmdrte With Great Britain is of 
thfe uttnhft ‘confe'qUenct to her, as it producer 
a blear annual BalhiVee iii her favour, frOrh a 
fhillion to a million ah 4 a half ftferlihg. In 
thfb bbhffd Of la ft year? there entered into th£ 
ftoi^/of St. Peterfburgh alone 533 RritilH 
Ihips,- which Carried thence Ruffian produfti 
to fh'e 'CWtoeOf JT. 2,400,000 ftdrlihg; at the 
fame time? the great-eft number Of veffels em% 
ployed by any oftiOt nation Was eighty^fiX 
{Hftnffh Ships ) and the gre&teft value export* 

ed 
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ed was £. 80,000 Her ling by the Portuguefe. 5 
Yet is the Ruffian trade of great importance; 
to England; as ffie thence draws raoft of her 
naval {lores, and employs therein feveral hun¬ 
dred veftMs,- and many thoufand feamen. 
Since the emprefs has added to her dominions 
the reft of thofe countries, wKere hemp is 
produced* we are more dependent on her 
than heretofore ; yet not ft) much; perhaps, 
as the Ruffian mEiniftry imagine* for reafbnsr 
which it is eafy to point out, but which it 
Would be foreigft to the pufpofe of this treatife 
to fpecify. When the trade of France to Ryffi* 
is put in comparifon with this* it will be fodnd 
very inconfiderdble indeed. The year after 
their treaty of commerce, in which they hdtj 
if tll the advantages they could wiffi, the French 
took from Ruffia exports only to thb amount- 
pf jf. 50,000 fterling. They have full li¬ 
berty to extend their commerce to the RuT- 
fian ports in the Black Sea, but it has been 
hitherto too inconfiderable tb deferve notice, 
tor to be put in comparifon with the loft 6f 
trade they would fuftain were the Turks driven 
Put of Europe; T r ^hig however as their ex¬ 
ports are* their imports Are Very confttjerabfe, 
libt only in articles which come dirfeft from 
France by fea, but rich Huffs and |eWel$>, and 
pther articles of luxury, which go either by 
fend, or to the German ports in the Baltic, 

- and 
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and thence find their way into Ruflia, a con- 
fiderable part of which are fmuggled. 

** Ruflia is not our rival on the feas, nor we 
ber*s on the continent; the {lands in need- of 
•our affiftance at lea, and we of her’s by land; 
her intereft dilates' to her the fame alliances 
as our intereft dilates to us; we are rivals in 
nothing the profperity of the one country 
is the increafe of ftrength in the other; with 
her- alliance we can proteft our friends on 
the continent, or humiliate our enemies; 
with our alliance her fleets may fail in fafety 
4 o all parts of the globe, and chaftife thole 
who have provoked her. Even in the trade 
between the two countries there is no rival- 
ihip; her products, partly manufa&ured and 
partly raw, brought by a long land carriage 
from diftant provinces to her ports (which is 
-in itfelf a beneficial branch of commerce) 
find in our merchants the only purchafers; 
they tranlpDrt them to our ports in our 
own {hips : neither in this is there any rival- 
ihip, for Ruflia has nq mercantile navy; but 
to compenfate that circumftance the balance 
of trade is immenfely in.her favour. In 
fhort, there is no Angle point in which we 
can be rivals, except it be, which fhould be 
more arduous in cultivating the ties of friend- 
ihip, 

Jt is the interefl: of this country, as mu{l 

appear 
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appear from what has been faid, that the em- 
prefs ffiould keep Sweden and Denmark in 
awe, as well as the Pruffian ports, to prevent 
them from fupplying France with naval 
ftores, &c. in time of war. On the other 
hand, our intereft requires that {he fhoulcl 
have the command in the Black Sea, in order 
not only to open its ports to us, but to fend 
us fuccours into the Mediterranean, to oppofe 
the formidable combination of France and 
Spain. Indeed it is difficult to < conceive^ 
amid the variety and difcordance of political 
interefls, the exiftence of two great powers^ 
between which there are' fo many mutual 
dependencies and fo few caufes of jea- 
loufy. 

The emprefs of Ruffia has been accufed of 
infconflancy in her alliances, of inconfiftency 
in her politics, and of only having had in 
View to profit by the circumftances of the 
day. It muff, however, now be obvious^ 
that though fhe ufed different means to ac- 
cotnplifh her ends, fhe never deviated from, 
the fyftem fhe adopted the firft year of her 
reign, and that, if fhe changed her friends, 
it was becaufe fhe thought that fhe could no 
longer depend on them. 

In every political connexion fhe formed, 
fhe had corrflantly in view the expulfion of 
the -Turks from Europe, and the reftoration 

' of 
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of the f Greek empire, long as the potygf 
£he had allied herJfelf with feetp^d to fayjqiijr 
thefe projects, flie was. fteady in her attaqli- 
rnent tq it; the inftant it difcovercd jea|pn^ 
of, or oppofition to them,fhefacrificed every 
Other consideration, and became its fee ret 
enemy. Npr has the prefent emprefs alone 
had in view the aqcomplifhing qf this va£t 
defign ; Peter the- Great firft conceived the 
fdea of its being fome day pra6tic^ble > ..and the 
cabinet of St. Peterfburgh has never loft 
fight of .it during the Succeeding reigns, to 
this day. 

The emprefs declared pnequivocaJly 
intentions, in her manifefto.es to the Greeks, 
during the war which took place with fqe 
Turk,s loon after her acceffion .to, the throne, 
in conjfequence of her interference, in the af¬ 
fairs of Tolaiijd, which jvas only .a prelimi¬ 
nary ftep to fubjugating the Turk*. Jt.was 
neceffary to fecure to herfelf the refoyrees for 
her armies, which Poland afforded. .S.ubfe- 
guent.accidents have indepd annihilated, the 
government and independence of that, coun- 

tT J- •* 

Tjie ardour with which his Britannic May 
jefty efpoufed the caufe of the.emprefs, in ft?? 
\yar, by the afliftance afforded her fleet,,and 
in forcing France and Spain .to. cpnient to its 
entrance iiito the. Mediterranean, liy a.ppfi? 
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five declaration tj*at a refufa.l wc^d $>e c^ t 
ftdered by His Maje£y as an a# <$f 
to him, attached,hepfo ^gloufly to ^e 
of Great Britain, and tyo-d in her mind a 
prediie$ion, ?4Qt only £qf its goyerrnnent Oat 
fear jndividpfds, Jkfc nothing CQuhi ,-%*ke it 
but an oppofitiopto ;her-&ypnrite meaAtfes* 
which fheponfidered as her hear eft ipjt^pgfis, 
and ^hich were; to crown h§r rpjg» with 
eternal iglotjy. 

Jder devotednefs to Great Britain excited 
in jthp cabinet pf Verfailles tl^e highefl: .jpa* 
fendy, and it laboured ince$mtly, by evety 
means, to weaken the connexion. It would 
fee an eiadl.efs talk: to recite all the manoeuvres 
of; the French, till they unluckily focceeded: 
they represented our trade with Ruffia as jaL 
monopoly, ruinous, and infelting, to its feh- 
je$s; they excited doubts of the fincerity of 
our attachment to Rpffta, and of our hearty 
co-operation in her favoyrite.fchemes; they 
ipfeiu.ated that purviews were only to keep 
her navy in inch .a. jftate pf .dependence. as 
not to be able to a£t without our concurrence; 
and to -pr oceed in its fucceffes only as; fari*aS 
wenfepfe to permit it; at length they formed; 
at.,a.n enorrnous expence, a party in the .emi 
prefs’s. cabinet to co.unteradt ,us. 1 

The emprefs’s fecood grrandfon was hortt 

in January j 779. itteiwis nanaedGoaflan- 
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tine. Greek women were given hint fot 1 
nudes* and he fucked in with his milk the 
Greek language, in which he afterwards was 
perfected by learned Greek teachers; in fhort, 
his whole education was fuch as to fit him for 
the throne of Conftantinople, and nobody 
then doubted the emprfefs’s defign. 

In this fame year (1779) emprefs had 
determined on giving his Britannic Majefty 
an effective afliftance againft his rebellious 
fubjefts in America, ftipported by the crown 
of France. Prince Potemkin* who to the 
laft day of his life affirmed that the fuccefs of 
the enterprize againft Turkey depended orf 
the alliance with Great Britain, had the fble 
management of this bufinefs, and without the? 
concurrence of Count Panin, the minifter for 
foreign affairs, and the partifan of the French* 
who, fufpe£ting, or having fome information, 
of what was going on, employed a Madetnoi- 
felle Guibal, governefs to one of Potemkin’s 
nieces, to fteal the papers from under the 
prince’s pillow, and after feeing the Con¬ 
tents, to replace them fo carefully that it was 
fometime afterwards before he difcovered how* 
he was betrayed. Count Panin found means 
to retard the figning of the inftrument al¬ 
ready drawn up, and produced another projebt, 
which flattered the emprefs’s vanity more, 
the armed neutrality, which was firft conceived 
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Iby the late king of Pruffia. This Potemkin 
oppofed with all his might; the argument 
he ufed was, that if the other neutral nations, 
who had good vefiels and experienced failors, 
were to enjoy the fame privilege as the Ruf¬ 
fians had by the treaty with Great Britain, 
of carrying hemp, &c. to France in time of 
war, Ruffian fliips would never be employed; 
but that a contrary conduct would create a 
Ruffian mercantile navy, which then did not 
exi'ft. He was over-ruled. No argument 
could withstand the affuranee Count Panin 
gave, that the French entered heartily into 
the project of the emprefs with refpeit to the 
Turks (whom, unable any longer to defend, 
they had abandoned) and that the British 
court never would confent to it. The con* 
du£t of the prince on this occafion was not 
candid : when he could not carry his point, 
he ranged himfelf with his adverlaries, and 
received from the emprefs a prefent for his 
lhare of the labour in bringing about the 
turned neutrality (as was mentioned in the 
ukafe.) He did not communicate it to Sir 
James Harris (who had conduced the nego¬ 
tiation in the moft able manner) till it was 
figned, and a fvfterti adopted highly inimical 
to the interefts of Great Britain. The em- 
prefs foon dfter went to Mohilov to meet the 
iemperor Jofeph; Mr, de Ve'rgennes had 
F f perfuaded 
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perfuaded him, that France had given up 
the caufe of the Turks, and he led the em- 
prefe into an error, which Prince Potemkin 
lamented to the day of his deaths 

'f'he emprefs; and particularly Potemkin, 
were very anxious to obtain from His Ma- 
jefty a ceffion of the ifland of Minorca, which 
was intended as a ftation for her fleet, and SL 
rendezvous for the Greeks; Soon after the 
propofal was made it was taken from us. 
The emprefs might have alked it of the king 
of France, had it been taken in his name, to 
prove the. fincerity of his friencWhip. The 
time it was attacked, and the circumftance 
that it was fo, in the name of the king of 
Spain, fhows that the court of France had 
good information from Pdterfburgh. 

The conduft of Mr. de Vergenncs (one of 
the mbft indefatigable and univerfall/ in¬ 
triguing minifters, as well as moft perfidious, 
that ever prefided in a cabinet) ftiould have 
opened the eyes of our coalition minifters 
in 1783. After- he had founded them, and 
found that they would not affift the Turks 
nor the Ruffians, he ndt only promifed to the 
emperor the opening of the Scheld, but- the 
exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria; 
and the emprefs was fo hearty in his caufe, 
that fhe ordered -her minifter at Frankfort to 
make o formal propofal of this exchange to 
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the Duke of Deux Pouts. Had we then 
rightly under-flood our interefl with refpeft 
to Turkey, we fhould have joined in the 
league with the two imperial courts to effec¬ 
tuate this exchange. The offer would havp 
been eagerly accepted; we fhould have com- 
.pletelyduped the court of Verfailles, whofe 
inability to aft was perfeftly well known at 
Vienna and Peterfburgh ; and Mr. de Ver- 
gennes equally well knew, that if Pruffid, 
Great Britain, and Holland, oppofed the ex¬ 
change, it would not take place, notwith¬ 
standing the ferious face he might put on in 
the comedy he was then afting; he was pqt 
only eafy on that head, but he had the fatif- 
faftion >to widen the breach between his Bri¬ 
tannic Majefly and the two imperial courts. 
The king of Pruflia faW into the true views 
of the French court, and was under no ap- 
prehenfioH of offending it ultimately, while 
he was purfuing with all his might his own 
interefl, in preventing the very confiderable 
augmentation of power which would have 
accrued to the Houfe of Auflria. 

I have fince learnt that the emprefs even 
then began to conceive fufpicions ,of the Sin¬ 
cerity of the profeffions of France, and never 
could be perfuaded by the emperor, that, 
though their finances were in the worfl flaHe 

f f 2 poflible, 
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poffible, they might not have lent an army to 
him to prevent the Dutch oppofing the open¬ 
ing of the Scheld. 

The emprefs, with great dexterity, on this 
occafion, became a guarantee to the treaty.of 
Weftphalia, and by it acquired a right to in¬ 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Germa¬ 
nic empire. 

From that period to the ever-memorable 
Ruffian armament in England, the cabinet of 
St. Peterfburgh a6ied in the moft unfriendly 
manner to us. France had concluded a treaty 
of commerce with Ruffia, from which great 
advantages were expefted; but it proved that 
all the encouragement given to it could not 
increafe it; on the contrary, the trade of 
• Great Britain, opprefled in the moft unjuft 
manner, was confiderably augmented. The 
alliance between the two imperial courts and 
France, and the great partiality fhown to the 
latter; the apprehenfion of the Turks being 
driven out of Europe under circumftances 
highly dangerous to this country, and fuch an 
.arrangement for a partition being made as 
would have greatly increafed the power of 
France, and made the bonds of amity, thus 
nearer drawn together, durable, were fuf- 
ficient reafbns -with His Majefty’s minifters 
to, take that meafure. The dignity as well as 

the 
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the intereft of the country required it at that 
particular period, though that was not the 
cafe b'efore, nor has it been fince; and it muft 
appear evident, that we cannot now reafon on 
the principles we did then , and that we now 
muft clearly lee our intereft both with refpe£t 
to Ruffia and Turkey. After the fleet was 
fitted out, and the objeft declared, it became 
the dignity of the nation to have let it fail, 
and if Mr. Fawkener was to be lent, he 
Ihould have gone with it. 

The friends of Mr. Fox pride themfelyes 
much in having prevented the fleet’s failing; 
but let them be ever filent on the partition of 
Poland, for their meafures undoubtedly oc- 
cafioned it *. What might have been the 
event of fuch a war it is difficult to forefee; 
much conje£lure may be made ; I will only 
mention one eircumftance, the naming of 
which is alarming, however it may be treated 
as romantic: the emprefs had firmly refolved 
to attempt to fend an army through Bochara 
and Cafhmeir, to place the Mogul on the 
throne of India, and drive the Britilh out of 
their pofleffions, and there were then in 
Ruflia Frenchmen, who had been fent into 

* Since this was written, the emprefs is dead, and I 
have no fcruple now of declaring, that that unfortunate mo¬ 
narch accufes them of it;-and there.are thofe in England 

who can produce proofs of what I affirm. 

P f 3 thole 
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fchofe parts by Mr. de Vergennes, and wha 
offered to conduft the army. If Mr. Fox’s 
friend, Mr. Adair, had the intereft of his 
country at heart, and not the removal of Mr, 
Pitt* why did. he make no advantage of the 
ardent defire Prince Potemkin then had of 
feeing his court allied, with Great Britain? 
Though he was not accredited, from the Court 
of London, he entered into political difcuk 
fions with- that prince, who in fpeaking with 
me about Mr. Adair; exprefled this- defire in 
the ftrongeft terms. The emprefs then knew 
the treachery of France. She made the difc 
covery in the autumn of 1788, by the intrigues 
of'the French at Stockholm (where the ah 
ways had a .ftfong party) and this was proved 
to her in a frill ftronger manner by the difeo-. 
very that was made of the • part which the 
Count de Choifeul Gouffier had in the negoti¬ 
ating a fubfidy from the porte to Sweden ; yet 
the emprefs was too high fpirited to confefs 
file had been duped, though fhe wifhed fe- 
cretly to change her alliance with France for 
one with this country. This fortunate event 
has at length taken place, and with no de¬ 
grading circumftances to the country. His 
Britannic Majefty has given up the Turkifh 
qlaufe, and a war with Turkey is become a 
eafus fcedtris, a. condition without; which fhe 
never would fign any treaty with any power. 

That 
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That His Majefty’s prefent miniftry law the 
real intereft of the Britilh and the Ruffian 
empires, when that claufe, fim qua non-, of the 
treaty was given up, I hope muff appear evi-. 
dently, as well as that their condudt has been 
uniformly guided by the true intereft of their 
country, which they followed as it varied, and 
neither loft fight of that nor of its honour, an 
obje£t furely every true Briton confiders as 
dear. 

To enter into a long detail of circum- 
ftances to prove what is here advanced would 
be fuperfluous, as it muft appear fo very con- 
Ipicuous to every one, except to thole whom 
no arguments can convince, and who pro-> 
nounce declamatory fentences inftead of in- 
veftigating facts. If thofe who oppofed the 
vigorous and once neceffary meafures of this 
country will pleafe to talk of inconfiliency, I 
am ready to meet them on that ground, and 
perhaps I may be able to prove more than 
inconfiftency on their part. 

Of later events I lhall not now fpeak: the 
.fituation I have been in might involve me in 
a cenfure of breach of confidence. 

How far the king of Pruflia had an urn 
derftanding in this bufinefs with the French 
court I have no documents to prove; but 
that he did fecond its views admirably well, 
both with relpedt to Auftria and. Turkey, 
F f 4 fadts, 
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fadts prove. His condudt towards others 
needs no animadverfion : he fir ft encouraged 
the Poles to form their new conftitution 5 
then he made it a crime in them to have 
formed it; and laftly, he joined with the 
emprefs to overfet it. The emprefs accufes 
him of being the ftrft to infift on the final 
partition as -a fine qua non y and as the price 
of his co-operation againft France ; a eir- 
cumftance not then known to his Britannic 
Majefty’s minifters. The emprefs knew too 
well their fentiments to rifk the communi¬ 
cation of fuch a tranfadtion. How com¬ 
pletely the court of Berlin has duped all 
thofe who have been connedted with it 
(France only excepted) not only in its en-. 
gagements to his Britannic Majefty and to 
the emprefs, on this occafion, but in every 
other, is ib ftriking, that it aught hy this 
time to have convinced the courts of Lon¬ 
don and Peterfburgh of the imperious necef- 
fity of cementing, by every poffible tie* the 
prefent connection with the Houfe of Aus¬ 
tria, and making its intereft their own. A 
deviation from fuch a condudt by either of' 
the powers muft obvioufly be the ruin of 
Europe. 

Ruffia, however, in the eyes of the body 
politic of Europe, is a new power; they ftili 
fcem to regard her only as a huge unformed 

mafs. 
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mafs, giving a rude ftiock to the countries 
which her frontier touches; they do not yet 
feem to perceive her Aiding into every tranf- 
jj&ion on the continent of Europe, and plan¬ 
ning in the dark, and with unremitting per- 
feverance purfuing projefts which are to 
ripen at once, and to aftonifh by their effect, 
not on her neighbours, not in pur days only, 
but on the moil remote regions of the globe,’ 
and in future ages. Something of this lately 
flalhed on them like lightning; they per¬ 
ceived that the prefent emprefs had, be¬ 
come, they fearcely knew how, a party in the 
- treaty of Weftphalia, concluded before Ruf- 
fia politically exifted, and that hqr guarantee 
entitles her to interfere in the affairs of the 
German empire. The flaff, which afforded 
a tranfitory view, dazzled the eyes of fome, 
^nd they feem now more blind. 

The means of this fovereign are vaA and 
incalculable, and her will can employ them 
without oppofition : her financial refources, 
fo far from being exhaufted, are not touch¬ 
ed *; a population of more than thirty 
millions, of whom not one half has been 
palled on to contribute to the exigencies of 

* I do not fpeak of prefent temporary embarraffinent, 
but of real refources, which have not yet been recurred to, 
and of which I fhall treat 911 another occafion, 

the 
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the ftate; a peafantry looking on the mo¬ 
narch as a divinity, and ftiling him God of 
the earth (zemnoi bog); ignorant of any go¬ 
vernment but a defpotic fceptre, and of any 
condition but vaffalage ; happily deprived of 
all means of evil information, and fecured. 
from rebellion by the want of communica¬ 
tion and the diflance of places: a foldiery 
content with rye-bifcuit 'and water, blindly 
obedient to difcipline, and fulfering privation 
and bardlhip with a patience unknown to 
other nations ; adlive, and peculiarly docile, 
they are eafily taught the ufe of arms ; the 
habit of conquering infpires them with con¬ 
tempt of their enemies, and raifes a courage 
'naturally inherent in robuft conftitutions, if 
not to. heroiltn, - to adlionS worthy Of heroes. 
If ta&ics have been lately negledted, it has 
been owing to the unfkilfulnefs of their offi¬ 
cers,' of la'te promoted aim oft entirely by 
favour, and ferving only to obtain rank and 
then retirebut this may be eafily reftored 
by a commander in chief, or a fbvereign, 
though poffeffed of much lefs military capa¬ 
city than a Frederic: a nobility unable to offer 
the leaft oppofition to the crown, depending 
on it for every honourable diftindlion of rank, 
civil or military, conferred, but not inherited ; 
without which neither birth nor fortune 
give confidferation, apd which he who be- 

ftows 
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flows can take away, while they who fuffer 
jnuft biefs his name : not united hv any com¬ 
mon tie as a colle£tive body, their interefts 
are merely thofe of individuals. 

There is no law but the “ exprefs com- 
*1 mand" of the monarch, who can debafe 
the higheft fubject to the conditioft of a flave, 
or raife the loweft to the firft dignity of the 
empire ; but this autocratic fceptre exercifes 
no defpotifm over the fubje& infultitig to 
mankind, * The Ruffian monarch is not, 
like the ftupid Ottoman, feated on a throne 
involved in black clouds of ignorance, fup- 
ported by cruelty on one hand, and by fuper- 
flition on the other, at whofe feet fits Terror, ' 
and below Terror, Death. No fovereign in 
Europe is poffeffed of more information, has 
more judgment to digeft it, or in whom the 
Fefult is more confummate wifdom. So far 
from the reign of the emprefs being a reign 
of terror, its fault is, too much lenity to her 
fubje&s, particularly to the great. No princes 
have received a better education than her 
fon and grand-children, and the court which 
furrounds them is as brilliant and poliffied in 
manners as any in Europe. 

The gloomy melancholy and folemn flu- 
pidity of the Turks is as little obfervable 
on the countenance of a Ruffian, as the mur¬ 
derous ferocity and enthufiaftic fury which 

diftorts 
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diftorts the cadaverous phyfiognomy of the 
French brotherhood; there is a fmile dif- 
fufed over the face of the whole country. I 
appeal to all thofe who have travelled in 
Ruffia, whether they ever faw more hilarity 
in any part of the world. I do not mean to 
recommend for imitation fuch a hate of 
things to make men happy; thofe who have 
been removed from it cannot go back again ; 
but I affirm, that the whole mafs of the 
people appear to be more happy (and it is a 
hard thing to make a man laugh when he 
is not pleafed) than any I have feen in three 
parts of the'globe. There is no medium in 
liberty with refpeft to the happinefs of the 
people ; to be happy a nation muft be per- 
feftly free or perfectly paffive. Perfedl li¬ 
berty excludes licentioufnefs : a people can¬ 
not be faid to be free where there exifts a 
power to annoy with impunity either them 
or their magiftrates ; _ a little liberty, like 
“ a little learning , is ci dangerous thing" be- 
caule it is not underftood. Liberty has been 
no where underfrood (no not in Athens) but 
in this happy ifland. Here our government 
is founded on reafon, and reafon will fupport, 
or, if any part of it goes to decay, amend 
it; it is the glory of the human underhand- 
ing ; it is the pride of the moft enlightened 
people on earth, whofe happinefs is its ob- 
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je&, and it will ftand for ever, if it have only 
reafon to combat. 

After having confidered the external filia¬ 
tion of Turkey in various points of view, 
in each of which it feems little to deferve 
the approbation of the enlightened, or the 
fupport of the politician, we come to obferve 
it as a member of this grand confederation 
of the nations of Europe, whofe interefts and 
political connections I have curforily pafled 
in review. 

Its dominion was founded in blood ; it is 
upheld by fyftematic terror and oppreffion, 
and the tyrants themfelves, enervated by the 
licentioufnefs of their rapacity, and loft in 
the grofs ignorance of habitual defpotifm, 
are as weak and ignorant at home, as they 
muft appear abroad contemptible and infig- 
nificant. Interefted views, it is true, have 
caufed their alliance to be courted by France, 
but it is by no means improbable that that 
country, when it finds itlelf unable to defend 
its all)-, may, with its ufual verfatility, rea¬ 
dily join in their deftru&ion. Great Britain 
can only anticipate fuch an event by culti¬ 
vating the friendfhip of Ruffia and of the 
Grecian ftate, which muft arife from the 
ruins of the Turkilh power. Strengthened 
by fuch an alliance, we ftiould maintain 
that afcendancy in the Mediterranean, of 

which 
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which the union of France and Spain threat* 
ens to deprive us. 

That Turkey rauft very foon be over¬ 
whelmed by the emprefs, appears from a 
comparifon of her financial refources, her 
army and her marine, with thole'of. the Ot* 
toman power. Conftantinople itfelf cannot 
be considered as a tenable poll; and when, 
the difaffeCtion of the enflaved Greeks is 
taken into the account, littlfc doubt can be 
entertained, that the followers of Mahomet 
will be entirely driven from the countries in 
Europe which they have ufurped, whether 
England confent or not. 

How they came to decide on the late war 
appears very enigmatical. That their French 
counfellors were better informed than to have 
recommended fuch a flep is certain. It has 
been attributed to the advice of the Englifh 
ambaffador ; but this has been contradicted, 
both by his folemn denial and by the exprefs 
declaration of his court, that no fuch in- 
ftruftions were given him. Among the 
Turks themfelves it was regarded, by every 
man of information, as rath and impolitic } 
and the great captain-pafha, Gazi-Haffan, 
was in the higheft degree offended at the 
proceeding. The declaration of war took 
place while he was abfent in Egypt. His 
plan was, to fubjugate the rebellious or dif- 
& affeCted 
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affe&ed provinces, which he wifely confidered- 
as a neceflary preliminary to the engaging 
in any foreign conted, He began with 
Egypt. The vizir Yufuf, and his party in 
the divan, hurried on the declaration of hof- 
tilities, when it was too late in the feafon for 
any hodile movement to be mdde, except 
the inlignificant and ill combined attack on 
Kilburn, unprepared as the Turks were. 
In the winter, when -the Bog was frozen 
over, the garrifon of Ochakof furprized a 
Ruffian village bn its banks, and murdered 
all its defencelefs inhabitants, confiding of 
above a thoufand fouls, not one of whom was 
. fpared. This wanton piece of cruelty cod 
them dear at the capture of that place. The 
Ruffian army, which went in the fpring to 
befiege it, was led through the village in 
afhes, and the dreets dill dained with the 
blood of its harmlefs inhabitants. I men¬ 
tion this circumdanee, becaufe I was a wit- 
nefs of »it, and becaufe the Ruffians have 
been accufed of cruelty, unjudly at leaf with 
refpedi to'the Turks. Had Great Britain and 
Pruffia not interfered, the emprefs would 
not have made peace. How far that inter¬ 
ference was politic, conjidering the Jituation 
we then flood in with the emprefs , has been 
already explained ; but I think it mud be 
Sufficiently obvious, that the existence of the 

Turkiffi 
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Turkilh power in Europe can now ho tori* 
ger be confidered as propitious, either to the 
particular intirefts of this country, or to tjiei 
general advantage of mankind. 

In the conduCt of the war, a very fhort 
time would have led the emperor to the 
gates of ConftantinOple, had hfc boldly pur- 
fued a plan of offenfive operation; but Jo- 
feph, influenced by the irrefolution of his 
character, a£ted folely on the defentive until 
he had loft the opportunity of crufhing his 
enemies, and was himfelf involved in the 
'troubles of his Hungarian dominions* 

Humanity itfelf is difgraced by the pro¬ 
longation of Turkilh defpotiftn, and juftice 
with an imperious voice demands the libera¬ 
tion of the opprefled Grecians, and their 
re-eftablifhment in the feat of their heroic 
anceftors. But it is not only on the removal 
of exifting evils that we have to {peculate i 
we may contemplate with proud exultation 
the fubftitutlon of a new fyftem of things* 
founded on principles more equally juft and 
liberal. Who can look forward without ani¬ 
mation to the revival of learning; of arts 
and arms in Greece, when the iron yoke* 
under which (he now bows, {hall be broken ? 
A Grecian ftate, the free and independent 
ally of Britain and Ruffia, will form a con¬ 
necting' 
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Ifee&ing link in the foeial bond of commerce; 
wiH be fitted, by the favourablenefs of its 
fituatkm and the gefcius of its inhabitants, 
for bold and fuccefsful enterprize; and, in 
fine, will quickly attain a proud pre-emi¬ 
nence amohg natrons. Britain is particu¬ 
larly ihtereffed in cherifhing thefe hopes: 
her tfdde with Turkey ife trifling and insig¬ 
nificant; with Greece the Will ftdnd in the 
relation of a favoured ally, and her com¬ 
mercial connections WiH consequently be 
more intimate and extensive. The frCe na¬ 
vigation of the Mediterranean, a-point which 
this country has fo long laboured to Secure, 
will bo firmly eftablithed by a confederacy 
of naval powers, able to refill the domi¬ 
neering fptrit of France and Spain. How 
high this objeCf Iris ever ranked among the 
views of Engliflr politicians may be inferred 
fifOtn their anxiety iri acquiring, and perti¬ 
nacity in maintaining Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and various other ftatidns in that tea; but 
in the event to which we allude, the whole 
Archipelago will be friendly to t&, and the 
fupport of our trade Will be afifured,not only 
by Rufiia, but Greece rtfelf, wfffch was ever 
a prolific nurtery of feamen, and which at 
prefent fupplies reluctantly the greater part 
of the Turkith rqarine forces. 

Nor is it wily to the Mediterranean that 
« © wc 
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we may look for an extenfion of our com-- 
merce: the coafts of the Black Sea prefent 
a mine of wealth, hitherto untried by the 
Brijifh adventurer, but from which we may 
derive the modi (olid advantages, when thofe 
countries are in the hands • of free and 
independent flates, out friends and allies. 
The French had-, previoufly to the prefent 
war, a considerable trade in this fea r by their 
veflels failing under Ruffian or Turkifh co¬ 
lours; and this they , will again enjoy on the 
return of peace, through the favour of their 
Turkifh allie,s. 

The conclufion then, ..which is mpft ob¬ 
vious from a view of Turkey, both in its 
aCiualftate, and as it prefents itfelf to. the 
eye of (peculation, is, that the fubverfion pf 
its defpotifm (an event which muft inevi¬ 
tably foon arrive, and which it requires not 
the gift of prophecy. to forefee) will be pror 
du&ive of the moft beneficial effeCt, in fub r 
flituting an active and commercial power, 
for one immerfed in, flQth, and barbarifm,. 
In thefe deductions, Britain finds he.rfelf par¬ 
ticularly interefled from the great advan¬ 
tages, commercial and political, which 4 fuch 
an .event holds, out to her, and which, if 
the does not embrace, her influence and 
weight in the Mediterranean, and, perhaps 
in the fcale of Europe, paufl l'peedily fink. 

Turning, 
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I Turning our views again to' the fide of 
Italy, we (hall there perceive new feafons, 
which didlate to Britain the neceffity. of al¬ 
lying herfelf moft intimately with Ruffia 
in accorftplilhittg the liberation of Greece. 
The influence of France muft here be almpft 
finiverfally predominant, and in the maritime 
ftates fhe will find a moft prolific nurfery 
of fearnen. She has however, forefeen, that 
the entrance of a Ruffian flqet into the ]Me- 
diterranean will prove a moft ferious ob¬ 
stacle to- the Aggrandizement of her power, 
and has therefore endeavoured to prevent 
the progrels of the Ruffian arms. The 
only hope that Britain can entertain , in 
that, as in every other quarter, muft be 
founded on her naval fuperiority; and this 
the co-operation of a Greek and Ruffian 
fleet promifes moft effe&ually to maintain. 
Late events have, indeed, made the danger 
of the French ufurpations in Italy more 
evident and more alarming; it appears that 
they aim not merely at extending their in¬ 
fluence but their empire; their conquefts 
have been vaft and rapid, and refemble in 
every feature thofe made by their allies the 
Turks; fcarcely lefs ftriking is the terror 
which awaits on their name, than the de¬ 
valuation which follows their fword; Genoa 
may be confide red as their?; and even for 
6 9 2 Venice 
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Venice ittelf no vain apprehenfions may be 
entertained. What an acceffion of power is 
here to he acquired! By what bounds can 
we pretend to limit their progress ? 

If they fucceed in Italy,, they will change 
- their politics with refpe£t to Turkey. They 
are perfectly acquainted with the ftate of 
Greece^ and the difpofitions of its inhabi¬ 
tants. Turkey can be of no more ufe to 
them; they will therefore ere6t Greece into 
a republic under their prote&ion, and derive 
from it infinitely more advantages than from 
the porte, which is unable any longer to* 
make a diverfion in their favour, without 
haftening the epocha of its own definition. 
Ruflia pever can fubmit to fee filch a ftate 
of things. Had the emprefs never before 
turned her thoughts to the liberating of 
Greece, as an objeft of glory, fhe muft 
now do it from motives of felf defence, and 
an intereft fhe had not before. 

The vaft increase of power the French 
will acquire, particularly in the number of 
failors, and the excellent ports Of the Ar- 
j chipelago, will enable them to annihilate at 
their pleafure the Ruffian fleet and its efta- 
blifhments in the ports of the Black Sea, 
and fhut them fo r ever out °f toe Medi¬ 
terranean. All the fair view's of prosperity 
iri the fouthern provinces, as well Ruffian 
2 ‘ as 
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as Polilh, will vanilh, arid Ruffia muft de<» 
pend folely on the pleafure of France for 
the exportation of its produ&s. 

Such a ftate of humiliation, neither the 
high mind of the emprefs nor the country 
at large will ever brook; it would be in- 
juftice to tbemfelves, crueky to the Greeks, 
and ruin to all Europe. Much more even 
might be faid of the deftru&ive confequence 
of fuffering the French to intermeddle with 
the Greeks, and of not immediately feizing 
the opportunity of making them a free and 
independent nation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THESE papers, as I have laid, were 
written nearly two years ago, though all the 
political part was not meant fortheprefs; 
circumftance 3 have occurred, which permit 
more of them being laid before the public 
than was at firft intended. 

A great event has fince happened; the em¬ 
prefs of Ruffia is no more! and confiderable 
changes have taken place in the lituation 
of feveral countries in Europe, but far from 
g g 3 weakening, 
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weakening, they greatly ftrengthen theft: ar¬ 
guments, and elucidate their deductions. 

Riftories and anecdotes have appeared of 
the life of that great princefs, and the revo¬ 
lution which placed her on the throne. It is 
time that the voice of truth be heard. That 
contemporary fycophants and vile hirelings 
fhould have vindicated one of the raoft hor¬ 
rid transactions that Haiti the pages of hiftory 
is not altogether to be wondered, at; but in¬ 
dignation is raifed in the bread: of every 
honeft man, to fee that after the death of the 
emprefs there exift beings contemptible 
enough to traduce the memory of an un¬ 
fortunate prince, a vidtim to the undefigning 
opennefs and integrity of his heart; a prince, 
whofe anfwer to the precautions which were 
recommended to him by the late king of 
Pruffia, was, “ I do good to all the world, and 
“ with that what have I to fear V' a prince 
who was the benefactor pf his country, and 
whofe laws (thofe very laws which were 
brought in acculation againft him as crimes !) 
have been religioufly obferved as models of 
wifdom and humanity, and without which 
the reign of the empreft would have been 
lefs glorious, and her people left happy. 
That a Frenchman, that a Rulhiere, fhould 
abufp him, we need not be furprifed : “ Peter 
(f the third was afriend t& the Englif/, and he 

“ difc our aged 
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« difcouraged the ufe of the French language at _ 
f £ his court. But can any man believe that 
this vindication of the dethroning Peter the 
third was the book which withftood- the 
temptation of Catharine’s gold, and the me¬ 
nace of the Baflille ? Whoever has been in 
Ruffia knows (or might have known) the 
fa6te, and can contradict this ridiculous mis¬ 
representation of them—the tranSa&ion is but 
thirty-feven years old. ' . 

Many powerful interefts were combined to 
byry in oblivion, this horrid event; but let 
Sovereigns and individuals learn, that truth 
will one day appear. The emperor owes a 
duty to a father, to a fovereign, to his own 
fecurity, and* to that of other princes ; the 
Ruffian nation owes to its own character the 
juftification of the memory of their injured 
monarch, in whole eataflrophe they were not 
implicated. The weight of the guilt will 
fall on a few; the lapfe of time does not di¬ 
minish or ehange the nature of the crime. 

The reign of the emprefs was a Series of 
fucceffes; it was as glorious as fortunate. 
She extended the frontier of her empire, and 
augmented its force by a great acquifition of 
territory and population ; fhe created a pow¬ 
erful navy, and eftablifhed a complete Sove¬ 
reignty in the Black Sea; fhe obtained both 
by°fea and land fuch a decided Superiority 
g g 4 over 
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over the Turks, that in the very next/pring 
fhe could with eale have driven them into 
Alia. The dreadful revolution which has 
flraken the governments of Europe to t-heir 
very foundations did not affeit her; in the 
general madnefs her fubjeds remained uncon¬ 
taminated, and by her pofition and undimi- 
niflied ftrength (he became the arbitrefs of 
the whole continent. Hie document was 
drawn out, the figning of which would have 
decided the conteft; would have crowned her 
reign with folid and eternal glory, and have 
blotted out every lpot in it; would have 
made a people, who fcarcely more than a 
century ago were reckoned among the bar¬ 
barous hordes of Tatars, the liberators of the 
civilized world, the reftorers of order, of 
juftiee, of the government of laws, of the in¬ 
dependence of nations, the protestors of pro¬ 
perty, of innocence, of religion, of morality, 
and of the dignity of mankind; the pen was 
in her hand, when— ; myftertous Heaven {—- 
(he died.* 

The private character of the emprefs and 
her domeftic conduit are foreign to the fub-» 

* That day o|r the next &e was to have figned the do¬ 
cument for furntfhing 65,000 men immediately, which 
would have been only the beginning of her co-operation ; 
{he would, in all human probability, have been as fuccefeful 
againft the Jacobins as flie was again# the Lets lavage 
Tatars. 

jeit 
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je& of papers wholly political. As a fove- 
reign, fhe will make a great figure in hiftory. 
lier information proceeded from an extenfive 
and minute acquaintance with the prefent 
and paft ftate of nations,, their a&ual and 
relative fituations, and with the perfonal cha¬ 
racter and private interefts of fovereigns and 
individuals; (he was indefatigable in gaining 
intelligence and making partizans, and fpared 
neither money nor means to fucceed; fhe 
was aftonifhingly rich in refources; fhe had 
wonderful talents to combine and deduce, fo 
as to forefee with certainty future events, or 
be prepared for fuch as mere accident pro¬ 
duces ; it was thence that fhe was enabled to 
profit by every fault or misfortune of other 
ftates, as well as of what inevitably followed 
in the common courfe of things; fhe was 
never duped, but when, through complai- 
fance or confidence, fhe had relied on the 
knowledge of others; her proje&s were 
always v&ft, their object her own glory; her 
perfeverance was inexorable; oppofition or 
difficulty only excited greater exertions of 
talent; fhe never gave up one Angle pur- 
fuit when it was known to the world that fhe 
had determined to follow it, unlefs it could 
appear that fhe ceded from motives of gene- 
rofity, and not from compulfion or invincible 
pbftacle; fuceefs never dazzled, nor danger 
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or embarraflment oppreffed her; on all occa- 
fions (he had equal firmnefs, courage, and 
prefence of'mind; fhe was always great; 
even in the fmalleft aitions fhe was a love- 
reign ; fudden imprefhons excited fometimes 
in her violent anger, as it were by furprife, 
though never in public; but fhe commanded 
her palfions in an inftant, and put on her ha¬ 
bitual fmile. She was remarkably temperate, 
applied indefatigably to bufinefs, and was of 
a healthy conftitution of body. She could 
temporife, and ufe every art of political in¬ 
trigue, but fhe had too high, notions of the 
dignity of a fovereign to debate herfelf, or 
proflitute publicly her word, fo that when¬ 
ever h6r honour was openly concerned in ful¬ 
filling an engagement fhe might be relied on. 
When the gratification of her perfonal en¬ 
mity or efteem coincided with her politics it 
was fhown, when not, filenced. 

She uniformly purfued one line of politics, 
and fhe never would have changed her al¬ 
liance with Great Britain, had we underftood 
them, or our own intereft, (boner. We need 
not fay how unjuftifiable her conduit has 
been towards Poland; but it cannot be de¬ 
nied, that the whole blame does not lie on 
her. As to the Crim, fhe muff have the ap- ' 
probation of all thofe who do not approve a 
fyfiem of rapine, and plunder, and barbarous 

rage 
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rage wreaked on poor defencelefs cottagers, 
whofe fons, and wires, and daughters, were 
conftantly expofed to be carried into llavery 
from all the neighbouring countries. 

It is only in foreign politics that die ap¬ 
pears great, and becaufe there only (he go¬ 
verned alone; there her rainiflers were lite¬ 
rally. her fecretaries •, the heard their advice 
fometimes, and fometimes took ideas from 
them, but (he alone judged and decided, and 
no one dared propofe a meafure till they had 
firft difcovered her fentiments on it; to do 
this was the great art of keeping in favour. 

As to the internal government of the em¬ 
pire, it was left to the great officers. The 
prefidents of colleges and the governors of 
^provinces were fbvereigns, and they inordi¬ 
nately, abufed their power with impunity; 
hence a moll fcandalous negligence and cor- 
. ruption in the managementof affairs in every 
> department, and a general relaxation of go- 
yernment from Peterfburgh to Kamchatka. 
The emprefs rewarded with great muni¬ 
ficence ; but merit, unlefs it was very con- 
fpicuous to the world. Had but a little fhare 
of it; every thing was given to favour, and 
what is given to favour is taken from merit: 
one good, however, refulted to her, perfbnally, 
frqm the impunity which thofe in office en¬ 
joyed fhe whs fiire of their attachment to 

her 
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her government, as the more they abufed their 
power, the more they dreaded a fiicceflbr. 
She knew their conduct* but was deaf, and 
almoft inaeceffible to complaint. . 

Her code of legiftation. did not contain 
Jaws, but form of judicature ; the inftitutioa 
of general governments was a new burthen 
on the people of fifty millions of roubles more 
than the ancient fimple regulations, a fum 
equal to three fourths of the whole revenue 
of the empire; the increafe of vexation was 
Hill greater. 

Her finances were ill underftood, and worfe 
managed; lhe got into emharraffments when 
file had incalculable refourees, and the means 
ufed to remedy them were childifli. 

Years had not impaired her talents, nor 
cooled the ardor, of her ambition ; it feemed, 
on the contrary, to increafe, as other paffions 
gradually fubfided. 

She had, in fliorfc, a capacity equal to the 
government of a vaft empire, and to give it 
in the world that confequence which its na¬ 
tural ftrength entitled it to, Had the paid the 
fame attention to its internal, as fhe did to its 
political adminiftration, her reign would have 
been as productive of happineis to her people 
as it was of glory to herfelf. 

The emprefe was at length on the eve of 
accomplishing her gre^t defiga ; the Turks 

were 
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Were left alone, without any fuppofrt j all the 
powers in Europe were engaged in the great 
conteft, except the kings of Prttffia and 
Sweden. It was not in the power of the 
latter to make any diverfion. The French had 
paid to the court of Stockholm a confiderable 
4 urn of money to enable it to fit out the 
fleet, but fo low were its finances, that it 
was all immediately employed, except a few 
thoufand rix-doilars, for more prefling ex¬ 
igencies of the ftate. The emprefs - had a 
fleet in the Baltic, infinitely fuperior to the 
combined fleets of Sweden and Denmark; (he 
Wifbed, as has been faid, to annihilate them; 
with our concurrence or confent it would 
have been but a fiiigle blow. As to the land 
forces of Sweden, they were then not in ^ 
condition to make the emprefs uneafy; the 
alarm they had occafioned in the laft war had 
put her on her guard. She was, however, 
at the fame time endeavouring, by a marriage 
of her grand-daughter with the young king 
of Sweden, to conciliate the interefts of the 
two countries : though the had no appreheD- 
fion on that fide, yet fhewifhed rather to avoid 
a quarrel, and required- only a ftri£t lieu-- 
trality on the part of Sweden. As toPr-uflia 
alone, in the ftate it was with refped to the 
newly acquired provinces in Poland, and trem¬ 
bling at the refentment of the emprefs, .k 

certainly 
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certainly underftood its interefts tooAvell to 
quarrel with her. The emprefs, in a war 
with the king, of Pruflia, would h^ve found 
infinite refources in Poland; the king, an 
enemy in every fubjebl he had acquired ; al~ 
moll every Pole would. have taken the field 
againft him, lb much were they irritated at 
his part conduit. The king of Pruffia, had 
alfo interefts in Germany to look after, which 
concerned him nearer; and certain it is, that 
he paid the moll fubmiffive court to the em- 
prefs, who on her fide was perfeitly unap- 
prehenfive of any oppofition from him; all 
that he might have tried to effe£l would have 
heen, to obtain feme little indemnification as 
the price of his complaifance in acquiefcing 
in her projeits. 

She was now in poffeflion of every refource 
Ihe required of Poland for her army, in ailing 
againft the Turks on the European continent. 
The government of the acquired provinces 
was fo firmly fettled, that fhe had no appre- 
henfion of difturbances ; her army was lb 
formidable, that the could have marched 
beyond her frontiers at leaft three hundred 
thoufand effeitive men; and The had raifed 
150,000 men to recruit it. Her fleet in thp 
Black Sea was much luperior to the whole 
Turkilh navy, and there was a flotilla of fmall 
veflels built for the purpofe of landing troops in 

three 
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three feet water, which could have conduced, 
in three days, fixty thoufand men within a 
few miles of the capital of the Turkifh em¬ 
pire. The firft blow would have been the 
deftru&ion of the Ottoman fleet in its own 
port, and the attack of Conftantinople by land 
at the fame time. All this might have been 
done early lalt fpring. 

A great army had palled Derbent; an ar¬ 
rangement would have immediately taken, 
place with the Perlian khans, in whole quar¬ 
rels, without any apparent intereft, Ihe had 
intermeddled ; and . this army would have 
fallen on the Turkilh Afiatic provinces, the 
confequence of which would have been, that 
all the Afiatic troops, which compofe the gar- 
rifons of their fortrelfes in Europe, would 
have quitted them, and fled to fuccour their 
own country, and have left the road to Cow,- 
llantinople defencelels. 

It was a project of Prince Potemkin, in the 
feft war, to have carried the war into Afia, 
and he began by taking Anapa. Had that 
prince not died, the war was on the point of 
breaking out again. I Ipeak of this from a 
knowledge of fads. 

Nor would the fending an army of fixty- 
£ve thoufand men to attack the French in 
Alface have prevented her marching another 
army againft the Turks. If Ihe had any ap- 

prehenfions 
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prehen ftons of the king of Pruffia fiding with 
the French, this meafure would have put it 
in her power to have a&ed more offenfively 
againft him. However it may have been 
conftrued by fome, this meafure was a fare 
indication of her intention of attacking the 
Turks in the fpring; for as long as the was 
not certain of meeting, no oppqfition to that 
meafure, ffie conftantly declined taking an 
a&ive part by land againft the French. 

In fhort, every preparation was made, and 
every ©bftaele removed; we did not want thd 
publication of a manifefto to be informed of 
her intentions; and indeed the intentions of 
ibvereigns are better known by the ftate and 
movements of their armies,- or the prepara¬ 
tions for their movements, by a knowledge 
of their interefts, and the difficulties they 
ifcave to encounter in the execution of theif 
proje&s, than by manifeftoes, or by the lan¬ 
guage of their courtiers. 

I t is worthy of recording, that the empfe# 
declared, that though His Majefty and the 
Emperor of Germany made peace With the 
French, flte never would acknowledge the 
French republic, or any ftate that had Re¬ 
belled againft i^s fovereign. She never Would 
Acknowledge America to tfhe Iaft, though fbe 
permitted flhips coming from America, under 
American colours, to enter her peats, and 

trade 
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trade on the fame footing as other* nations 

having no treaty. . 

The prefident of the congrefs, not know¬ 
ing this circumftance, appointed a con fa 1 , in 
1795, to refide in St. Peteriburgh; on hi9 
arrival he requefted an audience of the vice- 
chancellor, to delive'r his credential!; but the 
next day he was told, the emprets did not 
know of any fuch power- as the United 
States of America. 

Since it has appeared, that His Majefty’s 
contenting to at leaf:, if not co-operating 
with the emprefs’s proje£ls againft Turkey, 
was the fne qua non of an alliance with her , 
and of her taking an aklive part in the war 
againjl France , the public has Ihown great 
anxiety to learn why the did not come for¬ 
ward immediately after figning the treaty in 
February 1795, in which a war with Turkey 
is a cafus feeder is, and what irieafures had 
removed the impediment, which kept her 
back two years, and induced her to come 
forwards at laft; but thefe events are too 
recent to be Ipoken of. 

Whilft I am writing this Poftfcript, another 
great event has taken place. 

The emperor of Germany has. made peace ; 
the emperor of Ruftia has loft a glorious 
opportunity to immortalize his liamb; it 

might have been faid to him: 

© 

Sire T 
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Sire, 

\ 

You have afcended the throne of the greatejl 
empire in the wbrld, under fuch aufpices as ne¬ 
ver attended any monarch before you. 

A glory is referved for you, Sire, fuch as 
never yet f tone round the throne of any Jbyereign 
on earth. 

You may be the benefaft or, not of RujfJia only,, 
but of all Europe.—Hifory Jhallfay, Alexander 
conquered a world, Paul faved a world. 

You have begun your reign by afts which be - 
Jpeakyour wifdom, your juftice,your humanity— 
YOU HBAR EVERY ONE *. 

You have fell with indignation the unnecef- 
f fated apofiacy of the court of Berlin ; its al¬ 
liance with regicides to difmember the German 
empire. 

You are called on. Sire, to crujh with the ir- 
refiJHble weight of your armies the enemies of 
religion, morality, and facial order. 

Peace with them will be more dangerous than 
war. Yheir doftrines will have freer courfe ; 
and their doftrines have done triore than their 
armies. Yhey have fubverted the order, and 
confounded even the names of things. Virtues 

* Every perfon in the empire may now write to their 
fovereign, and if they receive no anfwer, may addfefs 
thimfelves perfonally to fim. 


have 
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have the appellations of vices, and vices the ap- 
peilations of virtues, 

Can Rujfia, in all its extended provinces, 
when every foreign contact will be poifon; 
when every breath, exceptfrom thefrozen ocean, 
will be full of miaftna, efcape the contagion f 
None will efcape but the elder brethren of Ja- 
cobinifm, the “Turks, whofe equally monfrous, 
though lefs dangerous tyranny, has for fo many 
centuries infulted mankind, trodden underfoot 
the laws of nations, and blafphemed Chriftia- 
nity; who, unprovoked, attached, conquered, and 
flaughtered nations without number, murdered 
their fovereigns, and fpilt every drop of royal 
blood, majfacred their prlefts at the altar, extir¬ 
pated nobility, plundered the opulent, and bound 
the wretched remains of the people in fetters of 
perpetual and hereditary favery. They alone, 
till the reign of Jacobinifm had made property a 
crime, the violation of property a legal ref ource 
of government, and the lives and pojfejjions of 
men the right of tyranny ; they alone had hither¬ 
to confounded the hereditary ranks among man¬ 
kind', had depreffed genius, learning, and the 
Chrifiian religion, and governed their barbarous 
empire by faves and ajjafiins. Like the Jaco¬ 
bins, they taught Chrifiian children to fight 
againfi their fathers and their father's God■*; 


* See the inflitution of the Janizaries, who were ori 
ginally Chriftian children. 

H II 2 
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they too fold It lawful to mtrfo'prifoners in 
cold blood\ they too pojfefs a claim to every 
country in tfo univerji, and a f acred right to 
fabjeft all people to their law ; tfoy too hold all 
other fovereigns as ufurpers, qnd dethroning them 
as the higfojl merit. But fill the lurfo have a 
religion , and though it permits them numberlefs 
enormities to them own /eft, and all enormities 
to others , they acknowledge a God, and many 
moral duties, Not the contagion of their doc¬ 
trine was to be feared , but their cruel fword, 
which once threatened the conqilejl of the uni- 
verfe, and the extinBion of all virtue, dignity , 
andfcience in the world ; yet was not this frjl 
monjler fo tremendous, in the infoletice of his 
power , as ay. enemy , as is this fecund monjler , in 
the infolence of his fuccejfes, as a brother. 

5 f oyou. Sire, kings lift up their hands, and 
bow their anointed heads ; to you , Sire, the 
priejls of God , tp you orphans of murdered 
nobles, to you violated virgins , dejpoiled poffef- 
fors, enfaved nations Jlretch out their arms, and 
implode your aid; thefpirits of martyred royalty 
call to you from above for vengeance. 

I’he noble projeB^ of your glorious ancefor, 
Peter the Great , was nearly confummated when 
; you mounted his throne ; it was refervedfor his 
nephew to accomplijh the■ liberating of a Chrif- 
tian people from the mojl infamous bondage. It 
is worthy of the jufiice and •humanity which 

mark 
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mark the beginning ffd reign-? on which mart- 
true glory awaits tba# .ever, was referred far 
any fevereign in the records af, hifory. 

This might with truth have been faid to 

him. . , ' 

In Auguft 1796, Pruffia concluded with 
the French feeret articles for the: difmember- 
ment of Germany. The late king had af- 
jfured the empfefs, u on his ward of honour , 

“ arid an the word of a fover eign f that no 
fuch articles exalted. On the acceffion of his 
prefent imperial majefty to the,. throne of 
Ruffia, the king fent Count de Briijft to com¬ 
pliment the 'emperor on the" occafion. This - 
nobleman had the honour of. being perfonally 
known to his imperial majefty, and, it was 
believed, was much efteemed by him. 

. The court of Berlin, foon imagining that' 
the emperor Paul was blindly attached to its 
interefts, ventured to give -a copy of thefe 
articles. That fubtle cabinet was for once 
miftaken. -The emperor felt the indignity 
of the adtion, and,' himfelf a man of honour, 
and a monarch refpedtful of t8b facrednefs 
of a fovereign’s word, he anfwered-the com¬ 
munication as became the nephew of Peter 
the Great. Pruffia fubmitted, and. the pro¬ 
ject was abandoned. Ruffia was adtu^lly 
preparing to affift Auftria effe£lually, when 

the Emperor, who was ignorant qf this and 
H h 3 fever al 
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feveral other favourable circumftances, fee¬ 
ing his capital menaced by Buonaparte, un¬ 
luckily figned the preliminaries of peace 
with France! I (hall make no comment on 
this unfortunate event, which no one had 
reafon to expert, and certain it is, that a few 
days, perhaps a few hours, delay would have 
prevented it. The emperor of Ruflia was 
greatly and juftly offended. If he have any 
predileftion for Pruffia, certain it is that he is 
incapable of entering into meafures iniquitous 
in themfelves and baneful, in their confe- 
quences, tending to the difmemberment of 
Germany; and the only obftacle which now 
feems to prevent his ftepping forward with 
that vafl weight of power he commands, is 
the uncertainty of the political fyftem adopt¬ 
ed by the young king of Pruffia. While the 
old minifters continue in office, can it be pre¬ 
fumed that their fyftem is not that which the 
king approves? Is it to be expe&ed that a 
young prince has energy of mind, and know¬ 
ledge of affairs fufficient, by his arguments, 
to convert or to over-rule the opinions of a 
whole cabinet? We muft judge of the fyft 
tem of a prince by the knqwn fyftem of hia 
minifters in office. : 

If, however, becaufe the emperor has made 
peace, we make peace, and fuch a peace as 
the bloated infolence of the enemy didlatea 

tQ 
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to us, we (hall be fhut out of every port, from 
the Elbe to the coaft of Africa; we ftiaU 
foon be driven out of India. France, and its 
allies, will foon have a naval power Superior 
to that of Great Britain, and, qui mare teneat 
eum neceffe rerum potiri. Cic. , Without our 
trade how is our navy to exift? how are our 
funds to be raifed? If we dilband our armies, 
we fhall be attacked unprepared; if we do 
not, what ceconomy will there be in a peace ? 

It now remains, therefore, to be feen, 
whether the love of our country and of li¬ 
berty, which fired the breafts of our ances¬ 
tors, and led them on to thofe glorious exer¬ 
tions, Which procured us our happy and free 
conjiitution, be tranfmitted to their defen¬ 
dants; and whether we will Ipill our blood 
to defend what they fpilt their blood to pur- 
chafe for us. It remains to be feen whether 
we are Still free Britons, or humiliated Haves, 
ready to, receive with open arms the deathful 
hug of French fraternity, and fubmit to the 
demotic five-handed fceptre of French li¬ 
berty. 

February 1798, 
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CHAPTER XL 


Of the Britijk Tr-qde with Turkey* 


TH'ORMERLY the trade to Turkey was of 
Jj/ confiderable importance to this country, 
but of late years it had been languifhing, and 
at laft dwindled into a ftate of infignlficaircy, 
when the prefent war entirely put a flop to 
all communication with the ports of the 
Levant. 

As this trade will be again opened when 
a peace takes place, an inveftigation of the 
caufes of its decline, and the means to give 
it- its ancient extenfion, may, not, in the 
mean time, be unimportant to the govern¬ 
ment and. to the merchants of this country. 

The ' caufes of its gradual decline are, 
ift, the rivallhip of other European nations; 
?dly, the diminution of the confumption of 
our manufa&ures in Turkey, by the irnpo- 
veriftied ftate of the country; ^dly, feme 
branches of trade being got into other chan¬ 
nels ; and 4thjy, the monopoly of the Levant 
company in London. 

With refpedt to the rivalfhip of other na¬ 
tions, that caufe. will be confidered when I 

8 . fpeak 
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fpeak of the Levant company. As to . the 
impoverifhed ftate of Turkey, it muft affe& 
the trade of other. European nations as well 
as our own; if we are not, therefore, to ex¬ 
pert to fee it again in that flourifhing ftate in 
which it was, when there were forty Enghfh 
houfes of trade at Aleppo (at prefent there 
is but one) we may at lead expeft to have the 
fame proportion of it as we then had; and if 
we. acquire only this, our trade to the Levant 
will fUll be a national objeft. Some branches 
of trade are got into other channels; this 
regards principally certain imports from.Tur¬ 
key, and particularly of filk from Aleppo, 
.whence formerly larger quantities of 1 er- 
fian filk came, which is not now brought 
thither, but the Eaft India Company fupply 
our market, cheaper and more abundantly. 
Coniiderable quantities of cotton and drugs 
oome from Holland and from Italy, which 
formerly came, direct. This will alfo be ac¬ 
counted. for in the next confederation, the 
monopoly of the Levant company. 

It is often neceffary, and where merchants 
undertake to open tp the country a new 
branch of trade, and where the expence 
and riik is great, it is juft, to grant them ex- 
clufive privileges, or monopolies, for a cer¬ 
tain limited time,, to prevent others from 
reaping the harveft they had Town, and to 
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feciire their laudable induftry as far as pof- 
fible from rifk; but when that rifk exifts 
no more, and-when they have reaped their 
harveft over *and over again, and have had a 
full compenfation for their rifk, their in¬ 
duftry, and their expence, the country at large 
has a right to a participation of the trade. 
There may, indeed, fometimcs exift circum- 
ftances of a peculiar nature, which give them- 
a claim to a longer indulgence in their mo¬ 
nopoly, particularly where that monopoly is 
not injurious, but, on the contrary, beneficial 
to the country in general (and fuch is the cafe 
of the Eaft India company;) but in a trade 
where the merchants have no common flock, 
add can urge none of the above reafons in 
defence of their monopoly; where they can¬ 
not prove that any particular lofs would ac¬ 
crue to them.by abolifhing it; where it has 
operated as a reftraint on the trade, con¬ 
fining it to narrow bounds, and giving a de¬ 
cided fuperiority to their rivals of other na¬ 
tions, .to the almoft total exclufion of the 
products and manufactures of their country, 
from that to which their privilege' exclu- 
fively permits them to trade, ought in com¬ 
mon fenfe fuch a monopoly to exift ? The 
Levant company is truly become the dog in 
the nianger ; it does not operate fo much to 

the 
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the profit of the company, as to the lofs of 
the country. 

This monopoly is of a fingylar nature: 
it has none of the advantages of a common 
Hock, in which many individuals rifk fmall 
fums, but which in the aggregate amount 
to' a larger capital than any one merchant 
or fet of merchants poffefs, or would choofe 
to rifk ; a common flock to which any one 
may contribute, and which thereby, flridtly 
fpeaking, ceafes to be a monopoly,; it is a 
privilege granted to certain per Jons only to 
trade to Turkey, each with his own capital, 
and for his own particular account and rifk,, 
without any aflignable reafon why they 
fhould be preferred to others his majefly’s 
fubjefts ; it has all the difadvantages of 
other monopolies ; it has not one of their 
advantages. 

In fpeaking thus freely of the company, 

I folemnly declare that I have no private 
motive, no rancour againfl any individual, 
and no inducement for writing on this fub- 
jeift but the advantage of the country. The 
few members of the company with whom 
I am' acquainted I perfonally refpe£l and 
highly efleem : on this fubjefl they muff 
differ with me; they are bound by oath to . 
Support the interefls of their body. 

The trade of all Other nations to Turkey 

' is 



is free, and they have experienced the ad¬ 
vantage of being liberated from the fetters 
of exchafive privileges. Let every obftdcle 
lie removed in this country to an equally 
flree commerce, and the fuperior induflry, 
flail, and riches of our manufadturefs, our 
traders, and' our navigators* will again reftore 
to us our loft Turkey trade. 

It may be faid, that at prefen t the Levant 
Company is not a monopoly, as any one, by 
paying twenty pounds, may become a merfiber 
of' it. When the trade Was already ruined* 
it was* imagined that this regulation was 
equivalent to .laying the trade open (a prbof 
that government have thought it neceffary to 
abolifil the monopoly) but the bye-laws of 
the company* and the potter to enforce them, 
were permitted : to exift, and thefe fb fetter 
the trade to new adventurers , that few have 
found their account in purfuirtg it* and the 
trade ftitl remains a monopoly in favor of 
the old houfes. 

It will be neceffary to pafs in review thefe 
byeMawS* which have operated fo irfjurioufly 
to the trade in general, and to fhow bow 
they have gradually effedtfed its total ruin, and 
the introduftion of rivals* wh«f have gotten 
pdffeflforif of what we have loft. 

By one of the bye-laws, for inftance, it 
was ena&edy that aU merchandize brought 

from 
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from Twie^, aad i|^F^rled, into England, 
ffiquld be the produce of goods exported 
from England to Turkey. The following 
are the words of the bye-law : 

“ That upon entering goods received in 
“ England from 'turkey or Egypt, every mera- 
“ ber ihall in like manner fubfcribe the jfj>l- 
“ lowing affirmation; videlicet : 

“ l affirm, by the oath I have taken to the 

u Levant company, that the goods above men- 

“ tioned are for account of myfelf or others 

“free of the Jaid company, or of fuch as now 

“ have their licence to trade, and are beyond 

“ the feas ; and that the faid goods, nor any 

“part of them, are not, to the. bejl of my 

‘ f knowledge, the produce of gold or fiver, 

“ either in coin or bullion , fent into fur key ; 

“ but that the faid goods are purchafed by 

“ merchandize, or monies arifng or to arife 

“ from the fale of merchandize fent into Turkey 

“ or Egypt, from Europe, or from the Britijk 

“ fetilements in America,-on account of freemen 

“ of the Levant company, or fuch as. have their 

“ licence to trade, and of which regular entries 

“ have been made with the company,, or, are 

“ purchafed by freight received in Turkey or 

“ Egypt, by flips navigated according to law, 

“ which freight is entirely the property of 

“ members of the company, or fuch as have 

“ their licence to trade.” 

, And everv merchant or factor in Tirrkev 
* * 


or 
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or Egypt is required to make a fimilar af¬ 
fidavit, on exporting goods from Turkey for 
England, and to give, on oath, an exa<fi ac¬ 
count of every kind of tranfadtiort or, bufinefs, 
diredt and indirect, fo that all his affairs 
become known. 

The objedt of this law is evidently to en¬ 
courage the exportation of doth ; and when 
Ve had no rivals, it produced no bad ef¬ 
fects ; but it foou produced rivals, and it con¬ 
tinued itt force till they had nearly got poffejfon 
of the whole cloth trade. Such a law, indeed, 
was fufficient to ruin any trade. One houfe 
may deal in exports, another in imports; 
one may combine its Italian with its Turkey 
trade; another may fend veflels for the car¬ 
rying trade ; but if every individual houfe 
be obliged* to keep*an exadi regtfter on oath, 
and under a penalty of 20 per cent, called 
“ a brokef of all its exports and imports, 
and to balance them exadtly, how is fuch 
a trade to profper, where the profits are re¬ 
duced by the rivalfhip of foreign nations ? 
This.bye-law at length, when it had pro¬ 
duced the full effedt of its ill tendency, was 
repealed ; but the trade was not revived ; 
fo difficult is it to turn back commerce from 
channels into which it has run. 

It will be afked then, what are the re- 
flraints which now lie on the trade ? 


The 
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The fubje&ion to the control of- the com¬ 
pany ; the neceffity of making entries with 
it of all their tranfa£lions on oath, and not 
being able to be concerned in anywife with 
others not free of the company , or foreigners ; 
the power in the company, for the leaf! 
violation of their rules, to inflift a penalty of 
20 per cent.; the idea of reftraint, and the 
apprehenfion of violating a fblemn oath, have 
made many determine to trade with Turkey 
through foreign and circuitous channels, 
without becoming free of the company; 
witnef? the very large quantities , of cottons 
and drug’s, &r. which come from Holland 
and Italy, as the cuftom-houfe books prove. 
This was the cafe till our trade to Holland 
and the Mediterranean was flopped bv, the 
war, and in that fame fituation we fhall be 
when a peace takes place. 

The drugs, &c. which are imported from 
Italy, were carried thither from Turkey ; 
they had already given a profit to the Italian 
fadlor in Turkey; to the importer, and to 
the purchafer in Italy, who cleans, aflorts, 
repacks, and often adulterates them ; to the 
commiffioner, who purchales them for his 
correfpondent in England; to which add 
charges, and intereft of money for fo long a 
dityurfement, which the different peoplfe 
through whcfe hands the merchandize has 

gone 
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gone have all calculated, as well as the it 
profits, double freights, and loading and ua* 
loading, &c. &c. 

Cottons are imported from Holland, be* 
caufe the company cannot import ttoemfelves 
enough for the confumption ; and the rea* 
fbn why they do not is, becaufe the old mem¬ 
bers, who are under no apprehenfions of the 
bye-laws, find other articles enow to 

EMPLOY THEIR WHOLE CAPITAL, AND 
BEYOND THAT THE TRADE CANNOT IN¬ 
CREASE. This is the reafbn, as will be feerf 
hereafter more fully, why the trade in exports 
as well as imports is confined within fuch 
narrow bounds. 

The Britifh merchants in Italy and other-' 
foreign countries, not being members of the 
company (and to become free of' the com¬ 
pany they muft come to England) cannot 
trade with Britifh > houfes in Turkey, and 
thefe, if they will trade to Italy, muft trade 
with foreigners : thus all combinations of 
the trades are prevented. Englifh veffels in 
the Mediterranean might often make a 
voyage to Turkey,, inftead of lying in an 
Italian port, and return time enough to take 
in their cargoes for England. 

The great preference given to Britifh vef¬ 
fels in the Mediterranean would- allure th'em 
an employment whenever they want freights. 
This carrying or caravan trade is fo exten¬ 
sive, 
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five, that befides the French, the little, ftate 
of Ragufa has no lefs than 400 veffels in it. 

Were the matters of fhips, their owners; 
and the EngJilh- merchants in Italy and Tur¬ 
key, under no reftraint in regard to the Le¬ 
vant company, people would rilk more rea¬ 
dily ..the fending, their veffels to the Medi¬ 
terranean to get employment in this carrying 
bufinefs, and their fpeculation in trade being 
free, they would find means to employ their 
veffels in the intervals of their being without 
freights; the matters, owners, and corre- 
fpondents might combine their own fpecula- 
tions in merchandize with their carrying 
bufinefs, and thus keep them conftantly em¬ 
ployed. It is the want of thefe refources to 
our fhips, that prevents Englifh owners from 
fending their fhips into the Mediterranean 
to feek freights, and prevents the few which 
do go thither from profiting fo much by it as 
thofe of other nations, whofe houfes of trade 
are nearer, and whofe trade is under no're- 
ftriftions. 

Had the Turkey trade in England ne¬ 
ver been a monopoly, the French would 
never have got pofleflion of almott all the 
cloth trade, and the laying .it open will 
be the .only means of our coming in again 
for any conttderable fhare of it. There is 
a greater demand in Turkey for the light 
Languedoc cloths, than for any other fort. 

1 1 The 
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The Tuife clothe their fervaafs twice a 
year, and the French cloth, made into look 
garments (whjeh laft much longer than the 
tight European drefs) is ftrong enough for 
their purpofe, and its cheapnefs caufes it to 
he preferred ; poorer people, who form the 
great body of confumers, buy it alto for oeco- 
nomieal reafons. Engl ill) broad cloth, called 
mahoot (of a light quality, made purpofely- 
for the Turkey market) is only worn by 
thofe in eafier circum fiances. Confiderable 
quantities of cloth have alfb of late years 
come to Turkey from Germany. 

It is the opinion of many people well ac¬ 
quainted with thefe matters, that the Kng- 
lith manufacturers might make the fame fort 
of cloth as the Languedoc, ^nd as cheap as 
the French ; but as long as the. Levant com¬ 
pany exifis, who is to undertake it ? Were 
the trade laid entirely open, it i» probable 
that all kinds of Englifh manufacturers 
would fend people (called riders) to Turkey 
to feek for .commiflions, as they do to all parts 
of Europe. This ( practice, though not very 
agreeable to JLnglijh merchants (which how¬ 
ever may not be the cafe in Turkey, as they 
may find the mediation of merchants necef- 
iary) would greatly increafe the vent of Eng¬ 
lifh commodities, and thefe induftrious peo¬ 
ple might poffibly be the means of our re¬ 
gaining the cloth trade. 

3 ST2* 
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; he few Merchants who cere in the trite fecret 
if the tievcmt trade, can employ in it their 
whole capital advahtageoufy, and there¬ 
fore do hot feek for new branches , or }iow, io 
ttcover old ones which are loftl— This is the 
great fecret. . ' 

The French do not get theif wool cheaper 
than we do; the price of labour may be left; 
'but will not fuperibr fkill and induftry, with 
larger capitals, compenfate this fingle cir- 
cumflance againfl us f Experience in othei* 
articles fhews it, as in the manufactures of 
Mane-heifer, Sheffield, and Birmingham. 

It is very worthy of attention, that the 
French cannot make fo cheap as we can the 
fame kinds of cloth, which our people bring 
to the Turkey market; it is not that they 
cannot make them fo fine, for they m^ke in 
France much finer cloth than that kind of 
broad cloth made in England. purpofely for 
the Turkey market. There is alfo a coarfe 
flrong cloth brought to Turkey from Eng¬ 
land, called londras ; thefe the French cannot 
make fo cheap neither ; nor are their ffial- 
loons fo cheap. In ffiort, there is no fort of 
woollen fluff made in the two countries, of 
the fame quality; which the Englifh do not 
fell cheaper than the French. The fa6l 
feems to be, that the French invented a 
kind of cloth more proper for the general' 

ii2 confumption 
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confumption of Turkey than that which the 
Englifh had brought thither, and the Eng- 
lifh never attempted, to follow their exam¬ 
ple, but continued carrying to the market a 
fort of cloth, which at laft got almofl out of 
ufe. Whenever the Englifh Jhall have made 
and brought to Turkey the fame kind of cloth 
as the French , and cannot afford it fo cheafc 
then, with certainty we may conclude that the 
French have an ,<advantage over us ; but till 
then it ought to be doubted, and certainly it 
merits the trial; but a fair trial never can 
be made till the Levant trade is entirely 
free. 

But even fuppofmg that we cannot regain 
the cloth trade, there are very many other 
objects worth attending to, and which may be 
of great national advantage. 

The Manchefter fluffs would find a great 
vent in all parts of Turkey. The manufadfo- 
ries of Aleppo and Damafcus are almoft 
ruined, and if the Manchefter people were 
to imitate the Turkifh patterns of their 
fluffs, they could certainly afford 'them 
cheaper. Imitations of the Surat and Ben¬ 
gal goods of filk and cotton, which are enor- 
moufly dear, would find alfo a ready fale in 
Turkey, and- cotton velvets, velverets, &c* 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares would be 
articles of importance. The Turks, both in 

Europe 
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Europe and Alia, have a great partiality for 
all thele kinds of Englilh manufactures, and 
in general the epithet Englilh is lynonimous 
with excellent. 

• Thele articles at prefent are not- attended 
to ; but the mailers of (hips, who bring out 
their little ventures, to Turkey in a contra¬ 
band manner, in thefe kind of things, make 
great profits; they can, however, bring only 
fmali quantities, left the Levant company 
Ihould take umbrage at it. A few of thele 
goods alfo find their way to Turkey from 
Italy, but greatly enhanced in their price 
from the many hands they go through, and 
therefore this channel does not afford a great 
vent for them.- Linen may likewife bean 
article of exportation for Turkey. The Turks 
wear linen of a hard twilled thread, very 
open and unbleached, which comes moftly 
from Egypt, and is exceedingly dear, but is 
the - moll' plealant kind to wear in hot wea¬ 
ther. No European nation has yet under¬ 
taken to imitate it, but it is probable it might 
be made in Ireland infinitely cheaper than in 
Egypt: if this was the cafe, it would be of 
great importance. The German linens begin 
to be fold in confiderable quantities in Turkey, 
but they never will fupply the place of the - 
Egyptian, on account of their quality! Vaft 
quantities of the above mentioned articles 
11 3 come 
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come from Venice and Germany, where they 
4 je deafer, an4. of worfe quality, tha© thole 
manufactured in England?. 

Were I to enter into an enumeration qf 

m. the English manufactures that could' be 

fold in. Turkey,, aild particularly- in thfe i»r 

terror par;tsj of Aha,, and point out- the dhfC* 

rent, poft# to which they might he- feat, the 

detail would hetQolqng for a general repre*- 

fentation; but collectively it mttft- be very 

Ohyious tp every perfon aequatfijed; hut ge* 

©gf-ftlly, with the trade-of Turkey,, that our 

e^prtahOps tff that fipuntry- mart: become of 

great importance in a 1 few year;?, were the 

mpjwpoly, removed, and the agents of the 

manufacturers lent to travel, through: the 

country* and get certain ■ ittfvrmation of the 

ftate of its trade; and. manufactories. . 

% : 

- Salt fifh, could the, Newfbundlaindn Ihips* 
&c. go directly to Turkey as : they; go ta Italy, 
would, be a very important branch. 

The Eaft: India company could (upply. the 
Turkey market, with, muljins much cheaper 
than they are brought by the way of Baffora, 
of Gidda, and. §uez, which . trade is entirely 
in the hands of their fervants : the-trial has 
been fvjccefsfully made; but the members of 
the Levant company have other articles enow 
in whiqh to invert their whole capitals. Other 
nation? npw bring; large quantities of mnfluip 
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t <3 Turkey. Britiftv muffins (/. e. manufac¬ 
tured iti Britain) alfo fell t6 confiderable 
profit. 

Let all this be mere fuppofition, is not the 
objeCt of importance enough to give it a fair 
trial ? and does not Common fenfe fay* that a 
trade freed from obftaeles mult flourifh more 
than when clogged with the molt unfupportV 
able, {hackles, or with any {hackles at all ?' 
May it not be alked, what juft right have the- 
members of the Levant company to lay re- 
ftraints on this trade by their bye-laws ? I have 
heard this fubjeCf difGuffed in Turkey, where' 
people certainly underftand the trade of the 
country better than in England, and I never 
heard one plaufible reafon alledged' in favour 
of the company.- Sophiftical 1 arguments may 
be produced" in London, which may appear 
plaufible t6 thofe who are not informed of 
the real ftate of matters in Turkey. 

To {how what little efforts have been madP 
by the company to extend the trade, and how 
little they deviate fbortt the fdotfteps of- tHeiE 
forefathers, I-will-cite two ftriking- in fiances: ; 

Mr. John Humphry^, of Coiiftafitinople, 
was the firft, who, a feW years agoj imagined' 
that Englilh {balloons might be 1 fold" iii Con- 
ftantiiibple, and'tftey foon became a L veby im¬ 
portant article 1 for 1 exportation ter Turkey. - 
The French have 'not been able to make 
them fo cheap. 


11 4 


Mr. 
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Mr. Peter Took, of Conftantinople, only 
about twenty years ago, difcovered that he 
might buy raw filk from the firft hands at 
Brufa (the hills behind this city are viiible 
from our merchants houfes in Pera) and thus 
make his returns direct to England. Before 
that period, from the firft: exiftenee of the 
company, the merchants of Conftantinople 
had always fent their money to Smyrna to be 
inverted in filk, which the Turks and Jews of 
Smyrna bought at Brufa. 

There is a great demand in Turkey for 
StafFordfhire earthen-ware, which would be¬ 
come- a very important article of commerce. 

• Perhaps the greateft importation of Britifh 
articles into Turkey would, be by foreigners, 
or natives of the Turkifh provinces, as is 
the cafe in many branches of our commerce, 
where , fuch reftraints on foreigners do not 
exift; for inftance, every one knows that not 
one-tenth part of our exports to Ruflia are 
on account of the Ruflia company in London* 
or of the Britifh faCiory in Ruflia. Thefe ar¬ 
ticles are fent to Ruflia for account of foreign¬ 
ers fettled in Ruflia, or Ruffians, and fome 
part for account of our manufacturers. With 
refpeCt to Germany this is ftill more the cafe. 

. The Levant company exadt a duty on all 
merchandize exported to and imported from 

Turkey, 
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Turkey, befides a confulage in the ports of 
Turkey on all the exports and imports in 
Britifh vefiels. This confulage is a very 
heavy burthen on our trade, and particularly 
when it is confidered that fome other nations 
pay none. The following are the words of 
the company’s bye-law: 

“ At a general court, &c. the following 
“ orders were ejlablijhed as proper and expe- 
“ dient for the support of the company’s 
« affairs, and for the government of the 
“ trade ; and they were confirmed at a general 
“ court, held gd of March 1 775 * 

«« Jt was refolved and ordered, That 'all 
“ goods exported from Turkey or Egypt for 
“ Great Britain ftiall pay three confulages and 
« one-half, or Jeven in the hundred, according 
“ to the rates of the company's tarif in Juch 
«fpecies of the grandfeignior s coin as his of- 
“ ficers receive for cufioms ; which confulage 
“ fiall be paid, one-half in thirty days , and the 
« other half in fixty days after, the departure: of 
« the flip, &c. ; and the company's treafurers 
« are not to take any notes or obligations for the 
« payments of confulages, but they are to infifi 
« upon being paid in money when it is due. 

“ That all goods imported, &c. into Great 
« Britain, Jhall pay one impofition according to 
« the company's rates, &c. except cotton and 
emery fiones, &c. 
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“ that all goods imported into 'turkey or 
tf Egypt, from Leghorn, or any other Port or 
“ Ports of Chrifendom, by British sub- 
“ jects or British ships, for account 
“ of foreigners, flail pay a confulage • of 
“ two in the hundred, &c. 

“ that all goods exportedfrom ConfantiHo m 
“ pie, Smyrna, and Aleppo, to Leghorn, or any 
“ other foreign port or ports of ChriftendOrtt, by 
“ Brit ift fubjeBs, on foreign ships, an ac- 
“ count of Britifi fubjeEls,fall pay a confuluge 
“ of one in the hundred, &c. 

“ that all goods imported into turkey or 
“ Egypt, by f rangers, upon Britiflt flips, from 
“ any foreign port, & c.fiall pay two in the Hum- 
“ dred,.&c. and in like manner' exported, two-in 
“ the hundred, &c.” and feveral other regnlia- 
tions. for the paying of confulage, of leflef im¬ 
portance, which I omit for brevity. 

“ April 2gth, 1785. It is refolved and Or- 
“ dered', &c. 

“ that' all goodi, excepting raw Jilk, mohair 
“ yam, and drugs, exported from turkey and 
u ' Egyptian the time cf the plague, to Malta, 
u Ancona, Venice, Mefftna, Leghorn, Genoa, or 
“ Marfeillcs\for the putpofe of performing qua- 
** rantine, and whick are to be re-flipped on the 
**fame(hip ft>r Great Britain or Ireland, fall 
^pay a confulage of two in'the hundred only." 

Befid£s 
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Beetles this revenue, the company have 
for many years received an affiftan.ee from 
government of five: thoufand pounds a year. 
All theft fonts are expended for paying a part 
of the falary of the ambafladors at Conftanti- 
nople, the. confute at the: feverai ports in Tur¬ 
key, the chancellors and dr.ogomaits (or inter¬ 
preters) and for defraying of the expences 
attending vifits from the amhaflador to the 
porte,, and of the confute to pafhas, befides ex¬ 
traordinary prefents made at the firft audience 
of a new, ambafiador and of a confute for 
paying avanias■ (or money extorted by falft 
accusations). and- public entries of confute* 
which were formerly very coftly ;.and finally, 
for tfie expences of the company and its 
officers at home- 

Were our trade put on the fame footing as 
tfie Ruffian, the five-thoufand pounds govern¬ 
ment now pays,, would: perhaps, more than 
fijffice for all the expences which then would 
be neceflary, and that our trade could be put 
on the fame, footings L fuppofe nobody- will 
deny; The Ruffian trade to Turkey is free 
to every one; thqce is no, tax on it, either 
under the appellation of confiilfhip. or other# 
wife ; no, fee is. taken at any ambaflador’s, 
conful’s, or chancellor.’s office, for documents 
neceflary for the.difpatch.of trade; no pre¬ 
fents are made by. confute to pafhas or other 
officers; no avania is fubmitted to. 


A conful 
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A conful at Smyrna only is neceflary. Vice- 
confuls in the other ports would anfwer every 
purp'ofe for the protection of trade; and there 
.would be found merchants enow, who would 
be glad of the office without pay, for the ho¬ 
nour of it, which in Turkey is considerable. 
-There is at this day no neceffity for confuls 
living in fuch great Slate as they did a few 
years ago. The foreign ministers at Con¬ 
stantinople have very considerably retrenched 
their expences. 

The power of an ambaflador and of a conful 
in Turkey is very great; it extends even to 
life and death. By one of the articles' of the 
Capitulations (or treaty with the porte) it is 
Stipulated, that in all criminal cafes wherein 
fubjeCts of the porte are not concerned, am- 
bafladors or confuls Shall puniSh the criminal 
according to the laws of their country. In 
the Dutch capitulations this is expreffed 
Still Stronger. As crimes committed in a 
State are crimes immediately againSt that State, 
the cognizance of them belongs to it alone. 
The Sultan delegates his power to the ambaf- 
Sadors and confuls; and if in punifhmg the 
criminal they exceed the rule prescribed by 
the laws of their own country, they are only 
anfwerable for their conduct to the fultan ; 
but the fultan takes no cognizance of it, 
therefore they are without control, and their 

power 
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power is defpotic. -It is indeed true, that they 
generally fend fuch offenders home to their 
country ; there have, however, with other 
nations, been examples where an European 
has killed a fubjeft of the. porte, and juftice 
being demanded, the ambaffador or conful 
has put the criminal to death. Should it hap¬ 
pen that an Englifhman killed a Turk, it 
would certainly be better that the ambaffador 
or conful fhould caufe him to be hanged by 
his own people, than that he fhould deliver 
him up to the Turks, for juftice being de¬ 
manded, there is no other alternative; if he 
efcaped, the confequence might be a general 
maffacre ; we have lately had an example at 
Smyrna exaftly of this nature, which coft the 
lives of many hundreds, and caufed the Euro¬ 
pean quarter to be reduced to afhes. There is 
no pofllbility of fending the criminal home 
if the populace demand juftice. 

The company have given allb another 
power to the ambaffadors and confuls over 
merchants, which free traders may not ap¬ 
prove of. Their bye-law is, “ If any fa^or 
“ or fafters jhall have any dealings with any 
“ perfon battulated by the ' lord ambaffador , oi 
“ the conful of any of the Scales ('ports , Scala 
« Italian) in Turkey, with the advice of the re- 
“ fpeftive faftories , fuchfaftor orfaftors fall 
<.<■ pay a fine for every offence to the amount ff 

“ three 
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** three confulages upon the vAlite 6 jf the tranf- 
“ aSlioA by or with fuck battuiated perfen, 
* L without appeal, Sc,'" Reinitiation with 
them dignifies interdiction of all commerce 
with the perfon battuiated. The intention 
was to prevent the faCtors or merchants hav¬ 
ing dealings with litigious perlons of the coun¬ 
try ; but this power has been abufed. 

The ambaflador formerly had a conger- 
able revenue from protections granted to lub- 
jeCts of the porte ; under the title of Baratli, 
or honorary drdgomans *, but thefe protections 
having been totally di(regarded by the prefent 
fultan, w’ho- without any ceremony has be¬ 
headed feveral perfons pofiefled of them, both 
that income and that fource of conftant liti¬ 
gation with the pofte are partly done away. 
It were to be wifhecT that this privilege was 
wholly abolished. The French feveral times 
propofed giving it up, and at a time when it 
was refpeCted, and lucrative to their ambaf- 
fadors. 

The French alfo, on the reprefentation of 
their ambaflador, M. de St Priefte, laid the 
Levant trade open ; the confeqUence was, that 
immenfe quantities of French goods were 
carried to Turkey by fubjeCls of the porte; 
but the company at Marfeilles found means 
to get their exclufive privilege renewed ; 
they had fufFered, but the country had 

gained. 
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gained. At prefent every one has liberty 
to trade, and fince our fleet has left the Me¬ 
diterranean, their commerce is revived, and, 
except the trade to Qreat Britain be equally 
free when a peace takes place, we (hall have 
little chance of being able to rival them ; but 
we rauft not wait till that period arrives 
to lay our trade open; it muft be done imme¬ 
diately. 

As all communication with the Levant by 
fea is cut off, there remains no refource to 
our merchants, but to carry on their trade 
through Ruffia ; and though this be a cir¬ 
cuitous way, it is not by far fo expenfive as 
might he imagined. The freights to the 
Baltic are very low, as half the (hips go out 
empty. The carriage from Riga to Cherfon, 
or Niccolai on the Bog, is moftly by water, 
and the land carriage in Ruffia is not one 
fourth of the price it is in Germany. The 
expence on cloth would be trifling, and 
on cheap and bulky goods even would 
not be equal to the enormous price of in- 
furance paid for armed fhips, which i,utt 
the voyage at prefent, and which is not equal 
to the riik ; it is indeed fo great, that govern¬ 
ment fhould, perhaps, interfere. At Cherfon 
there are good veffels to be found, which in 
three days may carry the goods to Conftanti- 
nople at a reafonableffreight. 
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But in order to open fuch a communica¬ 
tion, liberty muft be obtained of the emperoi; 
of Ruffia to fend merchandize in tranjito (with¬ 
out paying duty) acrols Ruffia ; and there is 
110 doubt but that (overeign, who has ftudied 
Adam Smith’s book on the Wealth of Na¬ 
tions, and who is perfectly acquainted with 
the principles of commerce and navigation^ 
would lee the very , great advantage which 
would accrue to Ruffia by fuch a trade, both 
on account of the fums which would remain 
in the country for expences of carriage, the 
employment of a number of people, and alfo 
the encouragement it would be to the Ruffian 
navigation in the Black Sea; but he never 
would grant fuch a privilege to a part of the 
Britiffi nation exclusively, and ffiut out from 
it the Ruffia merchants, who carry on a 
branch of commerce fo advantageous to his 
empire* nor exclude his own fubje 61 s from 
it. Before this can be done, the Turkey 
company mull be aboliffied. 

At prefent a few goods, I am informed, 
have been fent to Hamburgh, thence to 
Vienna, and down the Danube, where they 
are (hipped for Conftantinople. The freight 
to Hamburgh is dearer than it is to Rigq; the 
charges acrofs Germany ten times as’much as 
acrofs Ruffia. At the mouth of the Danube’ 
there are only bad Turkiffi or Greek veffels-ttf 

be 
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be freighted,, on which, no regular infurance 
can be made. At Cheribn, there are fome 
hundreds of veffels, amongwhich many equal 
thofe to be found in the ports, of other 
lea?, and areafonable infurance may be made 
on them by lafe underwriters ; but t^e route 
through Germany does not needfitate an 
abolition of the Levant company. 


Ref pelting the Inefficacy of the Quarantine Re¬ 
gulations in Great Britain. 

- IT has been faid, “ if every kind of veffel 
have leave to go to the Levant, we lhall run 
a greater rifk of having the plague imported, 
than while the company exifts. In the latter 
cafe there are fewer veflels, and thofe veffels 
belonging to the company, who having an 
intereff that they perform the voyages pre- 
fcrihed to them, it can always be known 
where they have been, and under what cir- 
cumllances, and fuch veflels being addrefied ' 
to factors in Turkey, members of the com¬ 
pany, and under its dire&ion and the control 
of the conluls, they cannot in an irregular 
manner leave Turkey without their defti- 
sation being known, and without having 

k k attentions 
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attestations from the confuls,fliowing theftat'e 
of the health of the port in the Levant from 
which they failed/’ 

In anfwer to this it may be obferved, that 
in the ports of the Mediterranean,, not only 
VelTels belonging to thofe ports, but of all 
Other nations, arrive, without any previous 
notice, to perform quarantine, and the length 
of their quarantine is regulated by the bills- 
of-health which they bring- and the know¬ 
ledge jvhich the officers of the health-offices 
have of the ftate of the plague in every part 
of Turkey, 

Can it be fuppofed that vefiels can arrive 
in the ports of Great Britain, without its 
being known whence they came ? The regu¬ 
lations of the quarantine and of the cuftom- 
boufe, as they now exift, are Efficient to put 
this beyond doubt; betides, free vefiels mutt 
bring from the Levant the fame.papers, thow- 
ing the ftate of the country with retpedt to 
health, as are now required of the company’s 
(hips; the rifle will not.therefore be aug¬ 
mented by layiiag ;the trade open. 

But it may be ueceftfary to examine a little 
more narrowly how far ouriquaranfcine re¬ 
gulations fecure us at prefeut from the 
plague. After all that has been faid by Dr, 
Riiftgl, it may appear indeed fiaperfluous to 
towih this fuhjeft agair^ hut iince his excel¬ 
lent 
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lent treatife has produced no amelioration o£ 
thefe regulations, his arguments cannot be 
too much enforced. , I affirm, not only from 
my own knowledge of the, nature of laxaret- 
tos, but frofti the opinion of officers of 
the health offices at Malta, Leghorn, and! 
Marfeilles, whom I confulted on the fubje&, 
THAT OUR QUARANTINE REGUpAT 101 *® 
ARE WHOLLY INEFFECTUAL, AND THAT 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY EXPOSED TQ THE 
DANGER OF HAVING THE PLAGUE IM- 
PORTED FROM TURKEY, BY EVERY VESSEL 
WHICH COMES DIRECTLY .FROM THAT 
COUNTRY. 

i ft. It is beyond all doubt eftabliftied, that 
the miafm, dffiuvia, or whatever it may be 
called, which produces the plague, may re¬ 
main in an aCtive ftate, fo as ,to oqcahon in¬ 
fection, for a much longer time than is re- 
, quired.for a veftel to lpad in Turkey, make 
her voyage, and perform quarantine jn Great 
Britain. 

2. It is equally Certain that thefe fomites, 
or the impregnation of fubftanees withpefti- 
lential miafmata, cannot be deftroyed but by 
airing a certain time, by fumigating, by wash¬ 
ing, hy moiftening with fych liquors as are 
anti-peftilential, or by expofing to-afevere 
cold the fubftanees infected. Satne of thefj: 

m means 
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means deftroy the miafm in a /hort time,, 
feme require a longer. 

3. It appears from Dr. R'uiTel’s remarks 
(and he has been delicate on this fubje£l too) 
that notwithstanding all the fidelity and di¬ 
ligence of cdnfuls, infe&ed goods may be 
lhipped without detection, and that veflels 
may fail for Britain With' a fait bill-of-health, 
having infe&ed goods on board, 

Now as merchandize performing quaran¬ 
tine in Britain and in Holland (where the 
regulations are ffill worfe) are never opened 
and properly aired, it follows that fuch qua¬ 
rantines are not fufficient to deftroy the fo- 
mites; nor are they of any fervice whatever, 
further than by lengthening the time; and 
if this be the obje£l of our quarantines, the 
length of the Voyage ought to be taken into 
confideration in eftablilhing the length of the 
quarantine to be performed; nor are thefe 
quarantines fafe with regard to other circum- 
fiances; for communication with thofe who 
fupply the paflfengers and fhip’s crew with 
provifions, &c. is not' fufficiently guarded 
againft, and the paflengers and the crew, 
though they were not infected in Turkey, 
are liable every-day, by touching the cargo 
or their efFefts, to catch the. plague, and to 
'communicate it to others; nor is fmuggling 

impoflible 
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impoflible as the lazarettos now are efta- 
blifhed. 

It does not appear that the laws of this 
country will permit fuch a police to be ob- 
ferved in lazarettos as is indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary to fecure the country from the 
plague. 

The officers of health have, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, a power of putting to death imme? 
diately all thofe who violate the laws of.the 
quarantine in fuch a manner as that con¬ 
tagion may be communicated, arid, their 
power is independent of the civil magiftrate 
or any other authority. For the moft trifling 
thing imuggled, or endeavoured to be fmug- 
gled, out of the lazaretto, the offenders are 
{hot dead the inftant they are detefled. A 
perfon efcapirig from the lazaretto, were it 
but one hour before the expiration of the qua¬ 
rantine, is equally punifhed with immediate 
death, Sec. See. Sec. * 

There are neither proper places, nor build¬ 
ings, nor regulations, for performing qua¬ 
rantine in lafety in Great Britain, nor is the 
nature of quarantine underftood in our la¬ 
zarettos. 

* The humane Leopold, when Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany, though he would i\ot fuffer a murderer to be put to 
death, did not alter the quarantine laws. 


K K 3 
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It may be alked, how have we efcaped the 
.plague fmce the year 1666, when the laft 
plague in London eiltirely ceafed. I anfwer, 
chiefly by not admitting ihips with foul bills 
of health from the Levant, and obliging them 
to perform quarantine in the Mediterranean 
fince that regulation took place, and by God’s 
mercy only that veffels with clean bills of 
health have not brought it. 

What are Vve to do to be more fecure in 
future, will then be aifeed. The anfwer is 
very fhort and obvious ; to oblige all veffels 
coming from the Levant, whether with fair 
or with foul bills of health , to perform qua¬ 
rantine in Malta, in Leghorn, or in Mar- 
feilles, &c. and then with the proper attefta- 
tions of the health officers, figned alfo by His 
Majefty’s confuls in thofe ports, to admit them 
into Great Britain without performing a fe- 
cond and ufelefs quarantine. 

Trade would gain by this regulation, and 
we fhould be under no apprehenfion df the 
plague. The charges are fmall in the Medi¬ 
terranean,. and not more for us than for our 
rivals in trade. . 

Malta is by far the belt port to perform 
quarantine in; the regulations are even more 
to be relied on than at Leghorn, as they are in 
iome refpedts more fcrupulous ;• it lies more 
in the road of veffels coming home from any 
2 part 
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part of Turkey. It is true that matters of 
veffels, for many private reafons, which do 
not benefit their owners or, the freighters, 
prefer, going to Leghorn; but this' port is con- 
fiderably out of the track of their voyage, and 
in war time fhips are much, expofec^to be cap¬ 
tured by the enemy. In every point of view 
Malta offers greater advantages to our trade 
than any other port in the Mediterranean. 

• With regard to Holland, moft certainly, 
Turkey goods, and cottons in particular, 
ought not to be admitted thence till they 
have been well aired; nor need we ever 
have imported fuch vaft quantities, or any 
^quantity at all from Holland, or from any 
Other place, had the Turkey trade been free 
in Britain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAP EH S. 

T HESE fragments are extra&s and 
tranflations from original documents; 
they will ferve to elucidate and confirm fome 
paflages in the preceding pages. 

Of Egypt. 

THE French have it in their power either to feize Egypt, 
or to make fuch an alliance with the begs as will open to 
them a communication with India. 

The begs would eagerly embrace any offer which would 
fecure to them a perfect independence of the Ottoman porte; 
or they would even become tributary to any other fovereign 
or ftate, who would maintain them in their feparate govern¬ 
ments, and protect the one againft the other, and the whole 
country againft the Turks. They have frequently made 
fuch offers. 

Had not the dqmeftic affairs of France engaged all the at¬ 
tention of that cabinet, the effefts of M. de Truguet’s 
million to Cairo, and the treaty he concluded with Murat 
Bey, the 7 th of February 1785 , would, long ago, have been 
vilible. 

Were the Turks driven out qf Europe, their force would 
be more concentrated; they would be ftronger, and more 
able than they are now, to reduce to obedience thofe pro¬ 
vinces. 
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vinces, which at prefent are either in a ftate of open rebfel- 
lion or virtual independence, and from which the porte 
draws neither troops nor money; they would then be able 
to reduce Egypt, and to defend it againft the French. In 
fuch a ftate of affairs, the French might perhaps obtain from 
the Turks a commercial communication through Egypt to 
India, which then would be attended with lefs rifle, though 
not with tnuch lefs expence than it now is. Jt is not, how¬ 
ever, probable that the porte would, fo readily as the begs, 
permit troops to be fet)t acrofs Egypt*. 

Volney fays, that memorials have been laid before the 
French cabinet, on the expediency of obtaining pofleffion of 
Egypt. Thefe memorials are now no fecret. 

The principal force of Egypt confifts in 8,000 horfe; 
the janizaries are not to be eftimated as foldiers. There 
are not four cannons to defend the Pharos or caftle of Alex¬ 
andria, which, according to the regulations, fhould be garri- 
fonedby 50,0 janizaries, but there are never half the num¬ 
ber. A fmgle frigate might beat down thefe fortifications. 
The greateft difficulty a foreign army would have to en¬ 
counter in keeping pofleffion of Alexandria, is the want of 
water; this city has none but what is brought in canals to 
their cifterns when the Nile overflows. The Egyptian 
cavalry, if it had the prudence never to come to a general 
engagement,. might render the paffage acrofs the deferts 
perhaps impracticable to an European army. 


* Abolifhing the Levant company in England, and fupplying, by- 
means of the Eaft India company, all parts of the Turkilh empiie with 
India goods (as fome of the foreign India companies do in part) would 
put an end to the dandeftine trade of the company’s fervants, and to the 
commercial fpeculations of the French, except fo far as regard their 
own confumption ; beraufe the Englifh Eaft India company is able to 
fend from London, and tell in Turkey, thefe goods at a cheaper'rate 
than they can be brought by the Red Sea or the Perfian Gulph, which 
always mull be attended with much expence and confiderable rifle. ■ 
When Great Britain is at war with France, this communication 
may eafily be-ftopped, and the neceffary fteps may be taken during a 
peace. The extraordinary expence would not be great. 


The 
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The revenues of the begs confift in a tax on land and the 
cuftoms, which produce about two millions fterling, of 
Which the porte receives very little. Uncertain revenues 
are extortions under various pretexts, and thefe are not in* 
confiderable. 

Suez is a nioft miferable and defencelefs place; it has no 
water nearer than ten miles, and that is very brackifh* and 
drawn from a well. No fhips can approach Suez nearer 1 
than three miles. 

Egypt produces a confiderable quantity of fugar of a very 
good grain. Were that country under a better government, 
it might fiipply Europe with a great quantity. The fugar 
* cane grows alio very well in Candia and in Sicily, where, if 
the inhabitants were more induftrious, or were there enter- 
prifing people of capital among them, this would become a 
product of much confequence. The fame may be faid of a 
great part of the coaft of Barbary. 

There is a coffee tree growing in the open air at Malta, 
in the garden of , the French minifter, and the fruit ripens 
perfectly. The French have tried the experiment in Can¬ 
dia, and it fucceeded j probably it would grow in Sicily. It 
is thought that it would become more hardy, and ripen ear¬ 
lier, were it engrafted on other trees or fhrubs, and that it 
might be naturalized to climates lefs warm than thofe in 
which it is now produced in the greateft perfection. We 
know that re-production has made many plants refill a colder 
climate better than when the parent plant was firft imported. 
There can be no doubt of the coffee tree's growing in Egypt. 
Egypt alfo produces excellent flax and hemp. 

Indigo has been cultivated with fuccefs on the eaftern 
coaft of the Adriatic, near Zante, till the planter,, it is not 
known by whom or for what reafon, was aflaflinated. Were 
the French poffefled of Egypt, they might abandon their 
Weft India iliands. 

The French court, a very few years ago, paid much at¬ 
tention to thefe {peculations. 


j/ 7 . Rtfpeft- 
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iji. Ref pe fling Persia. 

THE internal diforders of Perlia are favourable to Great 
Britain, and toaffift any party, fo that it Ihould gain a pre¬ 
ponderance, which might end in a fubjugation of the whole 
country, is a&ing contrary to the Englifll intereft. The 
weaknefs ofPerfia is the fecurity of India. 

The Agwans (or Afgans) and Abdali, being of the fe& 
of Omar, are enemies to the other Perfians, who are followers 
of Ali j they sjce now diftindl nations, and have their own 
independent fovereigns. They are not concerned in the 
civil wars in Perfia. They are powerful enough to impede 
the marching of a Ruffian army through Bochara to India, 
or the Perfians from croffing the Indus. They themfelves 
may, however, be dangerous, acting in concert with arty 
Indian power. England ihould avoid quarrelling with 
them; but prevent, as much as poffible, their having any 
connexion with India, or receiving artillery from any 
quarter. 

While Great Britain is firmly allied with Ruffia, flu* 
need not fear either the Perfians, Afgans, or Abdali, A 
diverfion made by Ruffia would prevent, at all times, thdr 
fending an army to India, or meddling with the difputes in 
that country. 

»A war with thefe Afiatic nations ihould be a cafus/cedefix 
in the treaty with Ruffia. At prefent it is an exception. 

/ 

2 d. Ref pe fling Persia. 

THERE are three Perfian ambafladors in Ruffia: one 
from the khan of Ghilan, one from the khan of Derbent, 
arid one from Jafeer, khan of Ifpahan. 

Thefe two laft came to Kremenchuk, in die fummer of 
1787, after the departure of the emprefs, and had. a pompous 
public audience of Prince Potemkin. The minifier of the 
khan of Derbent was exceedingly well received by the 

prince; 
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prince; but the other, not conforming entirely, to an eti¬ 
quette, which he thought was to be obferved only in an 
audience of the emprcfs herfelf, was received, and afterwards 
treated with great coolnefs. The minifter from the khan 
of Ghilan did not obtain permiffion from the prince to come 
to him, or to go to Peterfburgh, till a little time before his 
death, when he fent for him to Yafly; but on the road, 
hearing of the prince’s death, he ftopt, and obtained leave 
of the emprefs to go to Peterfburgh. 

The obje& of the million of all thefe minifter* was, to 
folicit the affiftance of the empreis for the party of their 
matters, on her awn eoniitians. - Probably the prince kept 
them in. fufpenle till he faw which party would prevail 
That of Derbent will be always of importance on account 
of the pafs it commands, and which is the only one on that 
fide of foe Cafpian by land. 

Almoft every governor of a province in Perfia has fet up 
for himfelf, and r?fufes to take part in the'quarrel, which 
has greatly leffened foe power of the two great competitors, 
Mahome&Xhan (Ton of Haflan Khan) of Maaanderan, and 
Jafeer Khan, in the fouth, and who refides at Ifpahan, Ma- 
hamud Khan is of the race of the ancient family of the Shahs, 
but was made an eunuch by the late Kiaritn Khan, regent of 
Perfia. 

Since foe death of Achmct Shah, of the Afgans, the coun¬ 
try is much weakened by the partition he made of it among 
his three fons. Prince Nafiau and Mr. de St. Gertie pro- 
pofed to gain over the Afgans to the intereft of Ruffia, in 
1791, during the difpute with Great Britain, when they pro¬ 
posed to the emprefs to lend an army through Bochara to 
the north of India. 

. They want artillery very much in Perfia, and the Ruffians 
refufe felling them any at Aftrakan, 

Tibet Shah, of the Abdali, afked a train of artillery of the 
Englilh Eaft India company, about the time that Count 
Ferrieres was fent into Perfia by Mr. de Vergennes. He 
intended to employ it againft the Bocharians, who, doubtlefs, 
would have been affifted by Ruffia. He offered to the 

Englilh 
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Englifh a body of 45,000 cavalry to a&againft the Mah- 
rattas. This cavalry , is excellent, and 15,000 beat near 
200,000 Mahrattas in a pitched battle fome years ago. 

The French offered, by Mr. de Ferrieres, a large train 
of artillery to Jafrr, khan of Ifpahan, to fecure his friend- 
fhip. A frnall French fleet did adiually come, up the 
Perfian gulf,'in June 17-81, with a confiderable njumber of 
cannon on board, but Ferrieres, for want of addrefs, did 
not fucceed in his miffion, which was as hoftile to lluffia 
as Britain. 

Bochara, at prefent, is divided into almoft as many fove- 
reignties as there are villages, and there is no union among 
them. It is a country without ftrength, except fome enemy 
were to attack them in fuch a manner as to oblige them to 
unite. 

The friendlhip of the Abdali may be of confequence 
■to the Englilh to cultivate, as the moft effedtual check on 
thofe who would pafs through Bochara to invade India, 

The Perlians, diftra&ed as their ftate is, {till remember 
that they have conquered India. Timur entered India 
in 1398, Nadir Shah in 1738, Abdallah leveral times from 
1748 to 1765. 

Since this paper was written, Fome changes in the fituation 
of thefe countries have taken place, and flich as to make a 
great attention to thefe people neceflafy. 


3d. RefpeBing Persia. 

IN 1780, Prince Potemkin framed a proje&of opening 
a trade through Perfia to Bender-Bufhier, and India. Count 
Mark Wainovich failed in July 1781,'with a fquadron of 
four frigates and two armed {loops from Aflrakan. , He 
flopped and examined the iflands of Shiloy and Oguzzin, 
but found them barren {pots; he proceeded to-Aftetabad$ 
the commodioufhefs of the harbour and the fruitfulnefs of the 
country, induced him to enter into a negotiation with the 
khan of Afterabad, who deceived him. The Ruffians, how¬ 
ever, 
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ever, ere&ed, to defend the harbour, a fmall fort about 
fifty miles from the city of Afterabad. The caravans from 
Bochara, Tibet, and India, pafs through Mefhd. The; 
feet wintered there, and returning, furveyed the bay of 
Bulkan, and the inlet of Karabogas. 

The death of the regent (Vakiel) Karim Khan, threw 
all Perfia into fuch a diforderly ft ate, that the prince aban¬ 
doned his prejeft; but there ftill exifts a Ruffian fortrefs 1 
at Zinzeli, with a fmall but iiifficient garrifon to defend it. 
A confix! reftdes there, who is alio the commandant. 


Of a Project, which the Empress of 
Russia hadformed to attack the English 
in India. 

WHEN the Britifh fleet was about to fail for the 
Baltic* to force the emprefs to make peace. Prince Naflau, 
who was then in favour with her imperial majefty, prefented 
a projedt of fending an army through Bochara to Caihmir, 
and thence to Bengal, to drive the Engliih out of India. 
This projedl was conceived and drawn up by a Monfieur 
de St. Genie (the perfon whole agents fet fire to the 
Dutch Arfenal, &c. and had formed a fimilar projedt for 
deftroying the Britifh dock-yards and (hips, &c.) 

By a manifeftp to be publifhed, the emprefs declared that 
fhe fent the army to re-eftablilh the mogul on the throne 
of India. 

Little difficulty was forefeen in palling through Bochara j 
it was even hoped, feeing the objedfc was to re-eftablifh on 
the throne of India a prince of their religion, that they 
would be friendly to the enterprise; however, were they 
not, little apprehenfion was entertained of a people fo dif- 
united among themfelves, and who tremble at the name 
of Ruffia. 

St. Genie pretended, that there were paffes through the 
mountains, and that he had people who had been in the 

country, 
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Country, fent by Mr. de Vcrgennes. He prefented with his 
project a map, and % marche-route for the army. 

The emprefs highly approved the plan; Prince Potemkin 
turned it into ridicule, becaufe he did not wifh a ferious 
quarrel with England. Had a war taken place, it is dif¬ 
ficult to fay what the emprefs might not have undertaken, 
if not efFe&uated, at that period. 

'iThey counted on being joined in the north of India by 
the difcontented from all parts. 


RefptBing fome Projects of the Russians 
on China and Japan. 

1 ft Paper. 

Captain Bij.ung,s, who was formerly ,with captain 
Cook round the- world is returned to St.‘Peterfburg, from 
the norrh-eaft part of Rufiia, and the continent of Ame¬ 
rica, whither the emprefs fent him nine years ago. 1 

One of his inftru&ions was, to find a port for eftabljfh- 
ing an admiralty 5 ». e. a port for building, putting into 
'dock, and Rationing fhips of war and other veffels. 

A captain of the navy was alfo fent to join him in 1787, 
and to examine the coaft as far as the mouth of the river 
Amur, and to fix on a port. Oud, not for from the mouth 
of the Amur, was fixed on. Alfo, 200 werfts to the foutb 
of Oud, they found a very fine pqrt beyond the Chinefe 
-frontier. At length, it was determined to fix the admiralty 
on the American coaft, either at Prince William’s Sound, 
or Comptroller’s Bay. They alfo found many other very 
‘fipe harbours on the American coaft. The emprefs wrote, 
in 1787, to thefe captains, and to the commander of the 
Ruffian fortrefles, that fhe had fent fix fhips from the Baltic 
to lfarnrhatlca, to co-operate with a powerful army that 
was to go down the Amur, and take pofTeflion of its banks 
to Rs mouth,-and all the counUy to the lgft. 

Agre# 
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A greatfiiviBg would accrue to the Ruffins by feeding 
by water provifions for their fettlements, which now go by 
land to Kamchatka, &c. at a great expence, and two thirds 
of them are often fpoikd. Befides, they prcpofe, to open 
this way a trade with Japan, China, and India, and to 
have in thofe feas a naval force fufficient to make themfelves 
refpefled. ' 

Two ftp all fqyadrons were fitted out at Cronftadfc, for 
Kamchatka, but were prevented from failing by the Swedifh 
war. One of them was commanded by captain Trevanion, 
an Englifhman, and was to go round Cape Horn ; the other 
by captain Malofskoi, who was to go round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The emprefs a&ed in conjundtion with the court of 
Spain, it feems, for Malbfskoi was to go to the Philippines, 
and to purchafe large veflels from the Spaniards. 

The Ruffians claim the coaft of America to a confider- 
able diftance G>uth; they have not themfelves determined 
hoW far ; this probably will be fixed by the utility the 
claimed country may promife to be of. 

2 d Paper. 

IN Auguft 1792, Profeffor Laxman conducted to St. 
Peterfburg, a Japanefe mafter of a veffel, that had fome years 
ago been (hipwrecked on the Ruffian coaft ; they were in 
all fixteen failors and the mafter j five of the failprs, only 
are now alive. It. was not thought proper to fend , them 
back till tljey had learned enough of the Ruffian language 
to communicate wbat knowledge of their own country 
they were poffeffed of. The mafter is a very intelligent 
man, but it is only by Health that he can be fpolten. witlv 
as the government is very watchful over him. He hay 
brought with him a chart of the coaft of, Japan, which 
differs fomewhat from thgfe made in Europe., 

3^ Paper. 

THE emprefs has appointed the fon of Profeflor i/axman 
to conduft the Japanefe, in a Ruffian (hip, back to their owii 

country* 
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country, and- to rtefifkr fftsfe -as !b«^tJ»rg6 d'affaires, if he 
i? received. He has confderahW fUiefents with him, and 
is accompanied by feveral engineers,. 


■’’4#^ Paper, 

THE chargG'd’affaires is returned'fri?m Japan, and has 
obtained leave for the Ruffians to lend aveffel every year, 
to trade with the. natives under the fame reffri&ipns as the 
Dutch. - ’ * 

•if 

The i(lands on Which the Ruffians have poffeffions ex¬ 
tend within 300 miles of Japan. They think fame day or 
other they may be matters- of the iflands of. Japan alfo, as 
they conceive the force they could bring could not be with- 
ftood byfuch a people. 

With refpeft to China, an attack was much nearer; pre¬ 
parations for taking pofleffion of the Amur were a&ualljf 
making at Narlhinlk, where the Ruffian gold and filver mines 
are; the chief difficulty was wai^t of tiipbpr. The-death 
of Prince-Potemkin put a ftop to this expedition:—whep 
it will be refumed is not known; it is fuppofed that io,oop 
Ruffians could march through China *. 


. A Project of the late Prince Potemkin’s, 
of pur chafingfrom a private proprietor tht 
Ifiands of Lampetjosa and Linos A, in 
the Mediterranean , and obtaining the Suae* 
r .fatuity of the Court ^Naples. 

WHETHER any overture was made to the court of 
Naples refpefting this object 1 do not know. The project 
was drawn up, fome time after Minorca was taken by thfe 
French, and was much approved of by Princ'e Potemkin, 
as well as by the empfefs. The following particulars were 

extra&ed 

* A particular account of all th<fe matters, and a description of 
the coumriesphere, alluded to, frpip original documents, will Ihortly be 
publiflicit by Mr. AiTowfmitb, with valuable maps, charts, Sea. 

L L 
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efcttafted froth die original paper in his poflefliow. It pr<J* 
Ibabjj was laid afide when die king of Naples confented to 
receive the Ruffian fleet into his ports in Sicily. 

It was propofed to eftablifh an order of knighthood, 
iimilar to that of Malta, for Ruffians and Greeks, but 
proofs of ancient nobility were not to be required. The 
'particular inftitution of the order I never faw; but the 
"etftprefs was to be the grand mafter, and the governor of 
the iflatid for the time being her deputy. 

Description of thelfandofLAMVEVosA. 

THIS ifland is in Africa, in 35 degrees and 30 min. lati¬ 
tude ; it is about twelve miles long and five to eight broad ; 
it is flat, exceedingly fertile, and has plenty of water; 
the lea on the fouth fide is not very deep, and a veflel may 
anchor at a. confiderable diftance from land; to the north 
it is deep all round, and the Ihore very bold. There is a 
rock a league from the W. S. W. point, but it is cafily 
known, and may be marked: a fhip may fail fafely be¬ 
tween it and the land. Three leagues off there is a high 
great round rock in the fea, which is a good mark. To 
the fouth there is an exceedingly fine bay, where veffek 
may anchor in fifteen to eighteen fathoms water, (hut in from 
all winds except the fouth and fouth-wefl:; the bottom 
is a foft fand. There is a great abundance of fifh in this 
bay.-' 

The fhore may be eafily defended all round by forts and 
-entrenchments. At the bottom of the bay is a creek, which 
is capable of being made a very fine harbour, and at a 
finall expence, nature having already done the greateft part 
of the work. The entrance is from the S. S. W. There is 
fifteen fathoms water at its mouth, ten in the middle, 
which gradually decreafes to fix, and at the extremity there 
is only one fathom. To the left, halfway up the creek, 
there is a point which proje&s half acrofs it, behind which 
fmall veffels may anchor with fafety, when the wind blows 
2 * ftrong 
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ftrohg directly into the harbour, at which time there is a 
great fwell in other parts of it. To the left, from the 
entrance to the part where there is ten fathoms water, there 
is a (hallow bay, land-locked;, in which there is only three to 
five feet water, with a foft fandy bottom: this bay may be (hut 
up with a temporary wall, and the bay funk to any depth, at a 
fmall expence, and continued a great way into the iiland, fo 
as to form a large port for (hips of any draught of water, the 
land being but a little above the furface of the water, and of a 
proper kind to admit of digging. Docks may alfo be formed 
by fimply excavating the earth. The furface of this bay is 
never more than ruffled by the moft violent gales of wind. 

The entrance of the creek or port is ninety fathoms 
broad, and half a mile in length; the right hand (hore is a 
rock, and near it is a hill of (tone with a church on it; this 
being fortified, would defend the harbour and command the 
land. 

Veflels may anchor in the bay all the fummer; and in 
winter, when too violent a ftorm comes on from the fouth 
or fouth weft, they may go to the north, round the ifland, 
and keep in as clofe under (hore as thdy pleafe j when the 
wind has changed, they may fafely run in; they may alfo 
bear away for Linofa, about twenty miles diftant, and 
which lies exactly in the direction thefe winds blow. The 
coaft of Linofa is (o bold, that (hips may fallen on (hore ; 
large veflels are, however, not more expofed at Lampidoia 
than in the road of Leghorn. 

There are only ten or fifteen inhabitants on the ifland: 
they are Maltefe; one of them is a prieft, and they have a 
paffport of proteftion from France. The Barbary cruizers 
go often into this port as well as the Maltefe veflels, and 
(hips which come from Turkey with the plague on board, 
till the ficknefs has ceafed, when they return to Turkey, and 
thus fave their (hips and cargoes from being burnt, which 
would be the cafe were they to go into any harbour where 
there is a quarantine. 

The fituation of Lampidoia is the moft advantageous 
polfibk} it is 1GQ milts from Sufa in Barbary, from Gior- 

i i 2 genti 
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genti is Sicily, uni from the great |?art of Malta; 609 freaft 
Toulon, from. Algiers, and . the entrance into the Archipe¬ 
lago ; from Gibraltar, Alexandria, and Conftantinople, 950 j 
from Tripoli, Turns, and the foutb point of Sicily, 160 
milts, 

0 , 

Advantages to Russia in pojjejjing this ‘ 
Ifland. 

IT is the heft fituation of any in the Mediterranean; in 
that refpe£t it has all the advantages of Malta for the ftation 
of a fleet in time of peace or war •, Leghorn is quite out of the 
tray t every thing is exceedingly dear there, and the motions 
of the fleet are almoft immediately known m Italy and 
France. It is farther from France than from the Archipe¬ 
lago, and is in the paflage of all veflels that go to or come 
from the Levant. 

In time of war, if the illand fhould be in danger of an in¬ 
vasion, and being attacked by a fuperior fleet, the veflels 
ftationed there may retire to Malta or Sicily, &c. however, 
a fleet drawn up near the Ihore may be protected by the land 
batteries. 

It is the beft ftation for protecting trade. Veflels coming 
either from die ftraits of Gibraltar or from the Levant may 
be met by frigates, this ifland being in the middleway. 

Magazines of naval ftores may be formed here from the 
Black Sea, inftead of purchafing them at enormous prices in 
Italy, in war time. 

Provisions will be produced in the ifland, but till that is 
die cafe, they may be had from Sicily or the coaft of Bar- 
b»ry, even in time of war, as Malta is fupplied thence, and. 
more than two thirds of the coft at Leghorn laved. 

The tfarbary powers will be kept in great awe by its vi¬ 
cinity, and prevented from ever daring to commit hoftiliries 
againft Ruflia: their ports may be kept blocked up. If 
Malta would cruize Jiriet^ty againft thefe <ftates in conjunc¬ 
tion with die Ruffians, die Algerine cruisers could never 

pafs 
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pairs beyond thefe iflaads, and Tunis and Tripoli may be 

continually blocked up. ' 

It is all© the beft fituation for an emporium for Ruffian 
'produds brought from the Black Sea, for fujfplying the Me¬ 
diterranean, and for colle&ing articles of return, 
i, A lazaretto mull be built,.and thereby^ expences of 
quarantine will be faved to Riiiha. 

Maxims of Government to be obferved. 

A colony and a province of the empire are to be. govern* ! 
by (tooOftte maxims. 

r. The colony muft maaufii&ure nothing that can be ma- 
.nufoftured in Rufca, not even the raw PfodwSs of the CO- 

2, The colony muft produce Only raw hfticfes,' which 
JRuffia does! not produce, or iiifih ag Ruffia i* in need of, & 


its veflels. 

‘ 3. The colony muft take from Ruffia every thing it 

wants, if Ruffia can furnifh them. 

4. The colony muft trade with no other country. Ruffia 
'touft receive its produfts, and either copfiwe them or lend 
them to other nations, apd>ranft reap the advantage qf ex¬ 


portation, and navigation, . 

c'The inhabitants rnnft be drawn as much as poffible 
from other countries, not to diminilh the population of tbe 


mother country. , , , . 

6.'A colony muft be diftant enough from the mother 

country to become a nurfery for feamen, but not <b fer off as 
that the voyage may it*ure their health: its clin^e muft be 
healthy, that its advantages may not be counterbalanced by 
the lofs of thofe of the mother country Who vif.t it. Jt 
muft be in a different climate from the mother WMtitry, or 
thefe maxims will be oppreffive. 


Laws for the Colony. 

IK eftablHhing the government, regard muft be bad t*th« 
genius, cuftoms, and morals of tbe neighboring Cbnftian 

nations, ' ll $ 1.No 
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: x. No duty whatever fliall be paid, neither on importa¬ 
tion nor exportation of any kind of merchandize. Duty is 
•to be paid in the Ruffian ports as now, or with fuch dimi¬ 
nutions as {hall be judged neceflary, 

2. It is prohibited to make ufe of, or to have any utenfil 
or infttumeut of iron, brafs, &e. or any cloth, linen, or tail 
cloth, not made and imported' from Raffia, with the excep¬ 
tion of filks and other merchandize not produced or ma¬ 
nufactured in Ruffia, which may be had from the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, of which a lift fliall be made. 

3. No foreign yeffel (except in time of war and by ftrefc 

of weather) (hall be permitted 1 to enter the port, except it be 
empty of all kind of merchandize, and then it {hall have no 
communication with the colonifts, till after it has been 
vifited. Veflels loaded, in need of affiftance, (hall receive it, 
but they {hall be confidered as in quarantine as long as they 
ftay. Paflengers, after the quarantine has been performed, 
according to the place they came from, may land with their 
baggage, but not with merchandize. .... 

4. Foreigners may purchafe merchandize in the ifland, 
except the products of the iflands, and export them in their 
own veflels, which arrived empty. 

5. Foreigners or Ruffians may import into LampidoHa 
merchandize from Ruffia or elfewhefe, only in Ruffian 
veflels. 

6. Only Ruffian veflels may export products to Ruffia. 
'• The cargo unloaded in Ruffia muft correfpond to the note 

of the cargo given by the government of the ifland, and they 
muft not carry it elfewhere, nor fell any to pay charges in 
ports they may by diftrefs put into, but they may mprtgage 
the produce of the lale in Ruffia. 

7. The produces of the ifland muft be regiftered before 
the harveft, or the bringing diem ipto warehoufes from the 
fields. 

8. Any perfdn, of whatever nation or religion, may be¬ 
come an inhabitant of the ifland, and leave it when he 
thinks proper i but his refidence in : it {hall not give him a 
right to have the Ruffian flag for a veflel, large or fmall. 

9. Every 
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9« Every individual, ."who fliall be poflefled of a houfe, or 
land cultivated, to the value of five-hundred roc&Ies,-fliall 
be entitled to have the Ruffian flag for one veflel of forty 
tons; if he poflefs houfe or land to the value of 1,000 rou¬ 
bles, one x>f eighty tons-; and for larger ftoffeiHotis, one or 
more veflels in the fame proportion. Who lends his name £0 
ethers fliall forfeit the value, and the borrower fliall forfeit 
the veflel. Property, which has given a r%ht 'tb have the 
flag, fliall not be fold before the paflports of the veflels have 
been delivered up to the government, and the veflels return 
to the port of the ifland. No proprietor.ofay-fle! is obliged 
to go himfelf toTea with his veflel., 

jo. He who. fliall fend his family- toRuffia, or another 
family in its ftead, CQpfifting of a male under thirty-five 
years of age and a woman under twenty-five, otf a man of 
any age and a woman under thirty years of age and .one 
child, or of thirty-five with two children, or the man and 
woman of any age with three children, who fliall become 
naturalized fubje&s of the emprefs,‘and "fliall buy in Ruffia 
immoveable property for 500 roubles, under the fame re- 
fl.ri&iops-as property nr foe ifland .wjth refpedi: to the fale, 
filch fender fliall have the Ruflian flag for a veflel of any fize 
under ZOO tons', and for a larger Veflel in proportion, or for 
Teveral. Neither the perfons fent to Ruffia fliall be anfwera- 
ble for the conduit of foe fender, nor the*fender fop the 1 con¬ 
duit of foe fent, 


■ In the year 1779, a project of a peace with the Barbery, 
States, was prefented to the emprefs by Prince Potemkin, 
who was at that time verjr ardent in prompting fop trade of 
the Black Sea to thp' JVjfemjterranean in Ruffian veflels. There 
were no humiliating cbrytifion? in this arrangement, as there 
are in moft of the treaties of other nations. The emprefs, 
gave for anfwer, that (he would never make any arrange¬ 
ment whatever with thofe powers; that if they took her 
Mercantile veflels flie would know how to force the porte 
to oblige thdm to obferve the rfipuiatfcms of the treaty pf 

114 peace} 
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peace; and that rather than fend a nSgotiaWanto them, ilia 
would fend a fleet of frigates. 


The number of (allots in the different ports of Italy is 
much greater than is generally imagined ; there are afawe 
10,000 in the two Sicilies* Malta generaBy furnlfheats 
Spain 6,000 excellent feamon. , , 


From the ceaft of the Adriatic, about Ragufa, Prevala, 
&c. the French have for many years imported a great 
quantity of the mod excellent oak timber; there is, -indeed, 
no finer timber any where to be found for die purpofe of 
kip building, than that which’ grows in thofe parts in 
great abundance. 


1 1 

A Vlas* for attacking' the Turkish Fleet 
in the Port o/'Consta^tinqtle. 

i ' ; ' ' 

IT win ferve no good end to publiift the details of the 
intended operations of the Ruffian fleet in the laft War. 
The following particulars will fufficiendy (how the proba¬ 
bility there was of their being crowned with fuccefs. 

The channel of Conftantinople is of different breadtjis, 
from about one to three miles, arid runs'hfctween high hills* 
at the foot of which are batteries, fronTtfcie entrance at the 
Black fea to Serrieri fa village near Buyukdere.) The 
north and north eaft winds blow down the channel nine or 
ten months in the year. The foutherly/vyinds, which blow up 
the Channel when they reign, feldom laft more than two or 
three days- at a timethe north and north eaft winds* on -the 
contrary, are generally conftant for tv^pr or three months, fa 
{hat a fleet coming from the Black: $ea a^ the proper feafoxj 
3 is 
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isaUnoftcercain of a fair wind to enter the channel and the 
port ofTCodfttmaijoplo. -‘ (y} 

Tha.jcufrent i» vetyiftrong from-die Black Stea, except 
wlttn the •’wind has.! Mown 1 -'two or three dkys from’the 
fouth, .when there is a. current frotodjelea of Marmora. 
The Bream,'divides at theppint of the feragHo;apatt of the 
water; runs into die <ea of Marmora, and a ‘pith is forced 
into the port, making, on the Conftantineple fide, a toler- 
nhlyflrohgcura&it, vrhichrunstoWards the bottom 'of She 
port, iad Soaking out -kgaiftoh ^tfee Gdfelte fide, and by an 
uiideictrcreptpoctafionslaiieddy or Bill ivatefin the middle; 
hence; it i% that fhips cannot foil 1 at ohce from the port, 
hnlil'muft be towed^Witrped'ffl the ftiB‘ tvatCr clofe to the 
flotoetnof Toftoanjt, aVe ; fc far up tH^ftream’fthat is, 

to the uordirWadd}thM : they'can make fail without danger 
aThhingt; 'carried agatoB dle feragllo point (as has fometimes 
happened) and where- there is a perfect torrent.* T J ■ 

"From this deferiptien h is -evident, that a fleet 1 coming 
from ibeJBhck Sea down the chahnel of Conftantinople, 
with, the wind and current in ks layout, could with eafe 
fail ftraight into the part; fhat the Turkish fledt in the port 
cannot go out to meet It in the middle of the"channel, but 
by towing flbwly up ! the 111 ore, While-^fhe enemy's fleet 
coming down will have, within a few fathoms of it, the 
wind and current in its favour, and will be able to caft an¬ 
chor, and form in w ha tever manner the commander may 
judge moil advantageous. 

If the Turkiffy fleet is not in the port, but lies ia the 
channel to the ftreato, where it ufuajly is ftationed before it 
fails in the fprlng for the Archipelago, three or four miles 
ah,ovo t^e, port, fhp RuffianjUeetmayanchor at whatdif- 
tance it pleafes from it, either to attack or no.t, while' the 
Turkifh fhips cannot poflibly advance againft the current, 
not even by warping. In fuch a fituation they are expofed 
to fire-lhips, and if any part flip their anchors to avoid being 
\j4rpt, they cannot .again get into the dine; the reft mu ft 
foilow theny if they will prdfiarve their line. 

As to th| batteries on the two fliotes, they may be palled 
fa rapidly, and at fuch a diftance, that nothing is to bt feared 

from 
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from them; but as the water 'is ;deq», enough to admit line- 
of*battle Chips to lie quite clofe to them* and. the ffiore is 
perfe&ly clean, they.may be foon ftlenced, and particularly 
as only one or two guns,.ini the. Sinks can bear on afhip 
before it comes oppofite to them. The ftonesof which they 
are built,are hard and exceeduagiybrittle; they are alfo fo 
low and fo expofed, that-a foip with grape-fliot may foon 
drive out thegunnerg,; ,'j :• -.* ,zt s : r q . .i 

In the firft winter, of the left war, a Ruffian^furfy-four 
gun Blip wa^difrjiafted in. a. violent ftonn in the Blade, Sea; 
sod the officers being ignorant of the Turkifii sports on the 
coaft of.Anatolia» few no Other means i of faving their lives 
than by running into thp channel of Constantinople. ;Tfae 
ijaijp entered it with a fair wind, but hiving only jurywmafts, 
file faiied j( very iflowly, yet, $hp'Turkifti batteries* though 
they kept qp.a conftant fire,on her* did her not the leaft in¬ 
jury ; when flje hid run by all batteriefcy fhe caft anchor 

in the bay of Bnyukdere,,a@d jforcsbderwi herfelf. .'The 
captain was afterwards ibfemudjfop.uOt failingjby.Conftanti- 
nople, and attempting .to.runibefiuoeenibe forts.of the Dar¬ 
danelles, and get into rl»e Archipelago, " 

This example puts :the matter ibeyond doubt, as to the 
poffibility.of .a fleet’s J^ilingr^yahefe batteries, reputed fd 
tremendous, J -— -. ■ ■ 


State of theR^siAM 1 Army, January 1795, 
according to the Regifters of the College 
of War, from the Reports of the different 
Corps. 


Regiments. 

19 of artillery 1* 

11 grenadiers, of 4,075 men each ' - 

grenadiers, of 1,000 to 3,000 men each 


Number of Men 
in pay. 

38,110 

.} 5»>°48 

‘ 51 muf- 



miscellaneous papers. 


$23 

Number of Men 
pay. 


* 29.592 


5.879 


82,393 


35.928 

2,994 

5,490 


Regiments. , , ~ 

51 mullceteers, competed of 10 companies oH 
mufketeers and 2 companies of grenadiers, [■ 
each regiment being compofed of 2,424 \ 

men - * ” . ” " ( 

7 mu(keteers without grenadiers - - j 

j mufketeers, of 4 battalions, 4,143 nien '.-sj ■ 

New arquebufiers, fb called - “ - 

j2 battalions of mufqueteers,»f ijOi9 men ”7 '. '16,653 
3 battalions of mufqueteers, of 1,475 metl ~j 
48 battalions,-infantry in garrifon on the fron- j 
tiers - - -T 

IO in the country - 

' 9 corps of chafleiirs (jager) of 4 battalions of 
998 men, each 3,992 

3 battalions of chafleurs . • “ ” ■* 

5 cuiraffiers (of 6 fquadrons) of x,io6 and' 

1,125 men - . “ 

jo dragoons (of 10 fquadrons) 2 3»573 

. 2 w }th huffars and grenadiers mounted - 3 

8 carabiniers (of 6 fquadrons) of 1,106 men 1 

8 carabiniers (of 5 fquadrons) of 938 men - J 
2-buffars of 1,119 men - - - 

3 fquadron huflars - ~ ~ 

j fquadron huflars de corps ; '- 

4 regiment cbaffeurs a'cheval, of f,838 men - 

5 light horfe (of 6 fquadrons) of . 1^047 men - 

6 cavalry of the Ukraine, of 1,047 men 

j 6 regular Cofack cavalry - “ , " 

Troops to guard the country (marechauflee) 

In the new provinces- acquired from Po¬ 
land at the firft partition, viz. 

6 brigades of 1,819 men 
5 brigades light horfe, of 1,098 men 
4 of infantry, of 1,447, ^ c- 
Invalids in garrifon 

Soldiers Tons at fchool for fervice - 
Troops to affift the commiflaries, &c. - • 

! Total regular troops - - Men 


3 


3 


16,3 S2 


2,722 

7,352 

5,235 

6,282 

3 0 , 88 3 

22,2l6 


23,360 

3,864 

l6,8l6 

1,258 


541,731 

Irregular 
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Number of Men 
in pay. 


Brought over - - S+*j7Ji 

Irregular Coflaks cavalry - - 21,625 ~t 

Irregular troops of the Don Coflaks J- 46,601 

' cavalry, all in a&ual fervice - 24,976 J 
A great number of other irregular troops, 
all cavalry* as Caltouks, Bafkirs, &c. &c. 

.1 not enrolled, but-ready when called out; 
they receive no pay j at leaft - . > 


*■ 


100,000 


Men - - {i - 688,3 $2 


Of the regular..tsocjps th^re are about gOfijOOOrtnen, 
who may be fpared for foreign fervtce, 

The cavalry « never complete jnhorfes, and particularly 
in Poland. .0 ; ., t . c 0 ’ l0 , c 

The irregulars are generally over-comjjJeJp: in ,|ime of 
war, boths oaeh c ?nil h^prfest.. 

"In 1796, there, were. 1 SO,QO0 recruits .railed fof the 
infantry. . ' 

T^he plefentnanapteor has ordered all the regiments to 
be completed; and has eftablifhed furh regulations 
: that'his orders mud be obeyed. He has corrected 
all the abufes that exilted in the army, which is now 
infinitely more formidable thfcn : it was when he af- 
cended the throne. 

A very great part of the empire has notjyet contributed 
in furnifhing troops for the army, fo that the number 
of regular troops may be greatly increafed^ whenever 
a ftill more formidable military eftabliibment may be 
neceflary. 


List 
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List of the Russian Fleet, fitted out at 
Cronftadt, to CrfiiKtf in th6*Baltic, in 1795.^ 


100 gun (hips. 
Evfevie. 

Vladimir. 

Saint Nicholai. 
Saratov. 

Rafteflav. 

Ire Erarkov. 

74 gun (hips. 
Makfim Izpovednik. 
Sifoi Velikoi. 
Conftarttine. 

Saint Peter. 


74 gun flups. 
Pobedoflav. / 

Prince Guftaf (Swedilh} 
Boris. 

Sophia Magdaleaa( S wedifli) 

Vfeflav. v 

Jaroflav. 

66 gun {hips. 
Omgeten (Swedilh^ 

Proxor. 

Pobedonocets (hofpital fhipj 


Archangel Gabriel. 
Simeon. 

Patrick. 


FRIGATES. 

Pomoflmoi. 

Raphael. 

V enus. 


2 cutters, Volkov and Sokole. 


A List of the Auxiliary Fleet, which 
the Etnprefs of Ruflia fent to England, 


in 1795. 

74 guns. 

. Pamit Eftafei. 

Kleb. 

Peter. 

Helena. 

66 guns. 

No. 82 (fo called) 

Graf Orlow. 

FRIG 

The Archangel Michael. 
The Reval. 

The Riga. 


66 guns. 

Jona. 

Philip. 

Pimen. 

Parmen. „'\- 

Nikonor. 

Revifan (Swedilh Ihip) of 
oak. 
t fi s. 

The Narva. 

The Archipelago. 

The Cronftadt. 


CUTTERS. 

| Letiichie. 


Mercury. 


State 
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State of the Russian Fleet at Sebaf- 
topolis, in the Spring of 1796, all the 
old vefiels being condemned. 

V - 


1 fhip of 90 guns - - - - 

Numbfer of guns* 

90 

M 

1 

OO 

O 

1 

1 

80 

3~74 

222 

6 — 64. 

- 384 

11 fiiips of the line 

- 776 

8 large frigates - 

- 3 6 * 

*9 

1,138 guns. 


Be (ides thofe on the flocks, which are now finilhed. 

The flotilla at Odifla, or Khogia-bay. 

Twenty-five very large and fixty fmaller veffels to tranf- 
port troops. 

They are fixty-four to feventy feet long, draw fix feet 
water when loaded, and carry one very large gun. 
They have a latine main fail and gib, and twenty four 
oars} befides thefe, there are a great number of other 
tranfports, bomb veftels, &c. 

Since 1796 the fleet has become much more formidable. 

Feb. 1798. 


FINIS. 
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O B S E RVATIONS 


ON THE 

MUTUAL ADVANTAGE? 

OF A 

Commercial Alliance, &c. 


CHAP. * I. 

A Superficial Glance at the Commercial Treatief 
between Great Britain and Foreign Nations. 
An IJland in the Mediterranean Archipelago, 
and a Commercial Alliance with 'Turkey , re¬ 
commended to Great Britain. The Advantages 
of fuch an Alliance demonfirated t and fame of 
the Objections refuted. 

HPO fupport the political and naval rank 
of Great Britain, it is indifpenfably re- 
quifite to unite and to multiply foreign com¬ 
merce, with domeftic induftry. Great Britain 
is deftitute of, or at leaft unable, from do- 
B meftic 


( 2 ) 


meftic or colonial produce, to furnilh an 
adequate fupply of many raw materials, ef- 
fential to her manufactories, as well as to the 
neceflaries and luxuries of life; for inftance, 
of filk, cotton, flax, hemp, marts, tallow, 
iron, gold, filver, dying ingredients, medi¬ 
cines, wine, oil, &c. The errors of the peace 
in 1762, by which the conquefts and expences 
of Great Britain were facrificed to the inte- 
refts of North America, the load of debt with 
which the nation is now weighed down, and 
by which it has already loft fome branches of 
trade, render it incumbent upon her Mini- 
fters to open other markets and fources of 
“opulence, and to give a new career to the 
fpirit of commerce. 

1 

Let us take a curfory glance of the fo¬ 
reign commerce and connexions of Great Bri¬ 
tain. With Ruflia, excepting in the freight 
and navigation of the fhips employed, and from 
the profits of which fome deductions muft 
be made, the balance of trade is immenfely 
• againft Great Britain. Denmark, and Sweden 
can neither boaft of domeftic affluence, nor of 
enriching their neighbours by traffic. However, 
their naval ftores and raw materials are certainly 

not 
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not detrimental to our commerce. Pruffia is 
enabled to exclude Poland from the Baltic, 
and consequently to obftruCt the commerce 
of the former with other nations, by pofleff- 
ing the fea-coafls, and environing the prin¬ 
cipal navigable rivers. Germany is filled 
with manufactories, and its rivers crowded 
with revenue officers. With France, Great 
Britain’s late commercial treaty hangs by a 
very precarious tenure. Even with Portugal, 
there is now but an inconfiderable balance, 
and preponderation in the Britiffi fcale. With 
Spain the Britiffi tr;:de is every year more 
unfteady, and is clogged with teazing obfta- 
cles and reftriCtions. Befides, it is not fo 
much for Spaniffi confumption, as for that 
of her American colonies, that Great Bri¬ 
tain, with other nations, is, from neceffity, 
winked' at as clandeftine merchants and ma¬ 
nufacturers. Great Britain has now loft the 
monopoly of her late North American colo¬ 
nies. The trade and fource for African 
flaves becomes every day more difficult, ex- 
haufted, and unprofitable, and will at length 
compel the avaricious Europeans to attend 
more to the prefervation and propagation of 
their fellow-creatures in the colonies. With- 
B 2 ' out 
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out a territorial revenue in Hindoftan, the 
commercial barter would be againft Great 
Britain; with China hitherto it has been 
enormoufly detrimental. 

From the Straits of Dover to Gibraltar, 
(Portugal excepted), or from Gibraltar to 
the Mediterranean Archipelago, along the 
European coaft, Great Britain has no allies, 
nor fiftcere friends to depend upon in the 
day of emergency and diftrefs ; nor has fhe 
had any during many centuries. Prudence,, 
felf-defence, and prefervation, which is pa¬ 
ramount to all laws, ftiould therefore in¬ 
duce Great Britain to make friends of the 
oppofite Mediterranean coaft of Africa and 
Afia, and of the whole coaft of the Aegean 
and Euxine. Now feems the critical mo¬ 
ment, to form a commercial union with 
the head of the Maho’rftedans, the Turks, 
and thereby to fecure the intereft of all the 
tributary nations. This, it muft be admit¬ 
ted, is a more honourable mode of profit¬ 
ing by the imbecillity and civil broils of 
France, than in copying her infidious and 
hoftile conducft during the late American 
rebellion. 


Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar, as an impregnable forfrefl#, 
as the gates of the Mediterranean Straits, 
and as occafioning a divifion of the Spa- 
niih force, is unqueftionably a rnoft va¬ 
luable, though amoft expenfive, pofFeffion. 
But, as I conceive, the importance of 
Gibraltar fhould be, in a conliderable degree, 
eftimated by its collateral benefits to the 
Britifh commerce, Minorca, on which fo 
much money was expended, never was, nor 
never could be of any real confequence to the 
intereft of Great Britain. On the other 
hand, a thoufartd reafons, political and com¬ 
mercial, fnould long fince have fixed her 
attention on one of the iflands about the 
mouth of the Aegean, or Archipelago. Candia, 
from its convenient fituation and excellent 
port, is far preferable to Cyprus. This 
trould be an ineftimable acquifition to the 
Britifh commerce, and probably, in the pre- 
fent diftreffed and perilous crifis of the 
Turkifh empire, might be obtained in re¬ 
turn for our friendly offices. From this 
centre, a commerce, whofe benefits are yet 
unfathomable, might be extended to Egypt, 
and to the richeft parts of Africa, to Syria, 

Turkey, 
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Turkey, Perfia, &c. Articles from thofc 
extenfive, luxuriant, and indolent regions, 
equally effential to our manufactories, to 
our real wants, and to our luxuries, might 
be obtained in barter for the ftaple pro¬ 
ductions of our own ifland. Candia, or 
Crete, lays in the midft of the moft re¬ 
nowned kingdoms of antiquity; amongft 
the graves and tombs of the moft cele¬ 
brated names in literature and arts. It was 
flips of the Cyprus vine, tranfplanted by the 
Medeans, which now produces the cordial 
Madeira; and the climate of Candia would 
feem equally favourable to the cultuie of 
this precious grape. 

Exclufive of the numerous advantages to 
general commerce, the importance of fuch 
a ftation and alliance in the Mediterranean, 
would be tranfcendently beneficial to the Eng- 
lilh Eaft India Company. The facility and 
fecurity that would thereby be afforded them 
of tranfmitting difpatches, expeditioufly, to 
their Eaftern poffefflons, are objects of the 
higheft moment. A Angle exprefs may 
decide the Britifh fate in India; of fuch 
importance is early intelligence in war. From 
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the ignorance of the Mediterranean naviga¬ 
tors, and the obftru<ftions afterwards to be 
encountered in venturing from thence by any 
of the three different routes to India, intelli¬ 
gence that way is always precarious, and is 
often fruftrated. In the Eaft India and 
Turkey companies hands, this ftation might 
be alfo made a rendezvous of Britifh and 
of Eaft India merchandife. To the Britifh 
ftaple produces, and manufad ries of woollen, 
cotton, muflin, hardware, efpecially clocks 
and watches, and of tin, lead, and lead-fhot; 
and to the ftaple of her Weft India iflands, 
fugar, coffee, indigo, pepper, ginger ; Turkey 
could be the beft of cuftomers. The furs of Ca¬ 
nada, Hudfon’s Bay, and the North Weft coaft 
of America, would here alfo come to a cer¬ 
tain and excellent market. Probably a new 
and wide vent might here be opened to the 
Britifh and Irifh fifheries and linens. In 
this focus the fcattered rays of European and 
Afiatic commerce might be concentrated. 
In this voluptuous fpot might be laid anew 
the foundation and regeneration of Tyre and 
Alexandria. 

Turkey would be equally benefited. With¬ 
out fome ftrong maritime power to affift her, 

and 
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and to contribute to her defence, her reforma¬ 
tion, and improvement, the Turks, in per¬ 
haps a Tingle campaign, but, in all human 
probability, in left than a generation, muft 
inevitably fall a prey to the ftubbom ambi- 
tiqn, rancour, and reiterated blows of Ruffia. 
Turkey can alone be preferved from final 
and approaching ruin by a powerful Bntifti 
fleet; by uniting the intereft of the latter 
power more clofely with her own; by the re¬ 
ciprocal ties of commerce and mutual be¬ 
nefit 

Why are millions fpent on the Rock of 
Gibraltar, if Great Britain is not to be re- 
imburfed by a lucrative commerce through¬ 
out the Mediterranean ? It may be objedtec, 

your commerce muft pafs the fouthern ports 
of' Spain and' France, with whom you are 
fo often at war. If the- argument is of any 
force, it would equally tend to the annihila¬ 
tion of the whole Mediterranean trade, and 
to the evacuation of Gibraltar. Are not 
France and Spain compelled to pafs within 
a few miles of the ports of Great Britain for 
their naval (lores ? And are not all the north¬ 
ern powers equally compelled to pafs ’ the 
defiles of our Channel in their voyages to 
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the fouth? Whereas the trad of navigation 
to Turkey does not lay within feveral hun¬ 
dred miles of the Mediterranean ports of 
France. Every maritime nation is liable, 
and mu ft fubmit, to thefe inconveniences 
and rifks, or abandon their commerce, and 
defert the fea. Befides, who is ignorant that 
in the early part of the prefent century, a 
Turkey merchant was the molt refpedtable 
character on the Exchange of London ? At 
prefect, France has inveigled herfelf into al- 
moft the whole of the Levant trade: it is a 
principal nurfery and pillar of her commerce 
arid naval power. 

Againft • the connexion recommended in 
this chapter, I ami aware-of the cavils of the 
ignorant, the fnders of the malevolent, the 
flander.of the bigot ted, the obloquy and de¬ 
traction of the intefefted, the biaffed, and the 
corruptbut in reafon and truth 1 find my- 
felf invulnerable. On a commercial fubjeCfc 
I might excufe myfelF from anticipating or 
replying to objections ftarted on the plea of 
divinity and morality, and the variance of re¬ 
ligious tenetij. Permit me to afk fuch fcru- 
piriouS Cavillers, Have the Turks ever fought, 
:::~j C or 
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or united for the deftru&ion of Great Britain? 
Gr have they ever molefted it ? Who are 
Great Britain’s perpetual enerrties—are they 
not Ghriftiahs ? Did the Turks ever extend 
their conquefts with barbarities more {hock¬ 
ing than thofe of Spain in the New World? 
What Chriftian nation' obferves and fulfill 
theirtreaties-of peace with fiich ftrid punc¬ 
tuality? Morality and; integrity*arc not in- 
confiftcnt with any religious fyftem.; and, lake 
the fubfidence and calm of Chriftianity, the 
Mahomedan fanaticifont and fuperilition is 
now on the decline,- 'How-few centuries have 
elapfed fince one feffc of Chiiftiaqs’.thought, 
themfelves authorifed to commit all the others 
to the'flames, on account of fomefpteular'ive 
and myftical do&rine which neither of them 
underftood. The -Tiirks: have; always tole¬ 
rated Chriftianity, and f a Chriftian Bifhop in 
Greece, who cannot bctthpfcdmof having been 
more .rigdroufly. dealt.withithan the: ancient 
difciptd of Mofes amoti^ft the Chriftian na¬ 
tions;;! In the Koran there; is fome good'mo¬ 
lality. The Mahonifcdan religion isrneifher 
tmfavourable to fcience jnor to commerce. In 
the 'dsfckff ages;. .after rise .overthrow.: of tfta 
Romafl -cmpice^the Arabdms-nad Mahomtu 
lc 0 t dans. 
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dans were the only fcholars and merchants* 
when Europe was plunged in ignofctfice and 
anarchy. The Tufks, or Tartars, who tram¬ 
pled, on the Arabians arid Greeks, are now 
what the r defcendants of the Goths and Van¬ 
dals,'and the greateft ]9aft of Europe, were* 
not many centuries agoV Are not the throne^ 
of Turkey, Perfia, Hihdooftari, and- China* 
now filled by the defendants of that - vaft 
northern hord called Tartars, who have fub- 
jugated all the fouthern borders and richeft 
parts of Afia ? 

Will any' rational -pierfon hazard this bold 
affertiori, that Great Britain, or any other 
nation of Chriftians, fhould rejedt all com¬ 
mercial alliance with Mahomedans? That 
file fhould declare a national outlawry and 
profcription againft all-the reft of mankind 
•who are not of the Chfiftian fedt? They 
would thus, : by adherence to this principle, 
-urge us to forego-moft of our beneficial al¬ 
liances in Hiftdooftari, one half of whofeprinceb 
are Mahomedans. Would fuch a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Turkey be in any refpedt fb 
difgraceful as the fubmiffion of the different 
Chriftian nations of Europe in paying an 
C a annual. 
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annual t oute to the fcum of the Mahome- 
dans, the pirates on the African coaft ?— 
Would not fuch an alliance be more honour¬ 
able, and lefs inimical to morality and juf- 
tice than the prefent commerce in African 
Haves ? The Mahomedans fpread over the 
globe at prefent, are more numerous than 
the Chriflians; they extend along the fou th¬ 
em borders of Alia, as far as China, and are 
in poffeffion of the moft fertile and delight¬ 
ful climates of Europe and Africa, and of all 
the favourite fpots of the old world. Of the 
eight hundred millions of mankind difperfed 
over our globe, the Chriftians do not yet ex¬ 
ceed one-eighth. I-n commercial dealings, 
individuals or nations ate little inquilitive 
about religious tenets; ample profits and 
punctual payments are the two effentials of 
the mercantile decalogue. If we fuffer re¬ 
ligious bigotry fo fen to bias our judgment, 
and curtail our intereft in commercial deal¬ 
ings, what excufe can we make for our at¬ 
tachment to, and familiarity with Heathens-? 
From them we derive the rudiments and 
elements of our education and know¬ 
ledge. 


It 
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It is in the power of Great Britain po 
render Turkey and all mankind ineftimable 
favours, not only by forwarding their civi¬ 
lization and the eradication of prejudices, 
but alfo by teaching them to rid Conftantin- 
ople, Smyrna, and Grand Cairo of the plague, 
and of peftilential infedtiort, and thereby to 
exonerate commerce from the irkfome de¬ 
lays, regulations, and formalities of quaran¬ 
tines. In antient times, the two firftofthefe 
cities were not infefted with peftilence. The 
plague, as it has been called, which proved 
the ruin of Athens, during the regency of 
Pericles, and which is fo well defcribed by 
two temporary writers, Thucydides and Hip¬ 
pocrates, I am convinced was nothing more 
than our virulent degree of jail fever. I am 
perfuaded, that the peftilence, in the Qtta- 
man and Egyptian metropolis, is nothing 
more than a malignant fever exafperated to 
the higheft degree of virulence, by grpfs ig- 
nora. c , prejudice, and malmanagement. 

Let Great Britain, without expence or 
crimes, without bayonets or faggots, but 
with the mild aid of fcience and of com¬ 
merce, contribute to civilize Turkey, toge¬ 
ther 
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fcfter with the petty tyrants of Barbary, and 
of the African coafts; to expel the ignorance; 
fanaticifm, and mifery under whieh their 
fubjedts are enflaved, to familiarize them 
with Chriftians, and to remove thofe ter¬ 
rors of piracy which have fo IfJiig proved 
formidable and detrimental to navigation in 
th<* Mediterranean 1 .' Their barbarity and prei 
judice will be wdrri away by intercourse with 
literary and polilhed nations, and by com¬ 
merce ; by the very fame means that the 
modem nations of Europe have emerged 
from rufticity and barbarifm. THef are the 
countries from which‘Greece and' Rome de¬ 
rived a confiderable portion of theif know¬ 
ledge ; which gave birth to Hannibal and 
the induftrious ‘Carthaginians, arid, long 
after,' to many learned Caliphs. HOW' many 
centuries : have elapfed fince the great bulk 
of Europe were pirates and robbers;- when 
they had no more wifdom, morality, or in- 
duftry than the dregs and outcafts of the 
prefent Mahomedans? Are not the Euro¬ 
pean flave-merchants at this day equklly ene¬ 
mies and pirates of their own fpecies ? ) 


Alas! 
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Alas ! the great mafs and herds of Chrift- 
ians and- Mahomedans may yet exclaim, in 
the language of the diyine Greek poet, 

“ Injuftice, fwift, ereft, tfiumphant, 

“ Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankiru}/* 

“ Let us (fays another amiable Author) 
unite for the happinefs of mankind; thofe 
powers ahd defigns which have been fo often 
exerted for its ruin. Let Us acquire a great 
name, hot by accumulating calamities upon 
mankind, - but by the, enthufiafm of huma¬ 
nity, by the practice of national virtue, 
and univerfal philanthropy.” By this fta- 
tion and connexion 1 in the Mediterranean, 
we might probably find opportunities of con¬ 
tributing to the felicity of the Grfcek Chrift- 
ians, and thereby of teftifying our gratitude 
to that venerable feat of Apollo and the 
Mufes, from whence we have derived fuch 
ineftimable inftru&ion and entertainment. 

In a word, we are decidedly of opinion 
with a profound political writer (Campbell’s 
Political Surrey of Great Britain) that our 
ifland might be trebled in its population. 
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and rendered equal in this refpeCt to an 
Afiatic ifland of the fame extent, to Japan. 
To this I will add, that I believe our commerce 
and maritime ftrength might be encreafed 
and multiplied in a compound ratio, and the 
former circulated through a variety of new 
channels, amongft all thofe voluptuous re¬ 
gions which environ the eaftern fliores of 
the Mediterranean. At the fame time I ap¬ 
prehend, that it would be both prudent and 
practicable to entice and to alfociate Venice 
into this new alliance. The Venetians, as 
borderers, are deeply interefted in every 
treaty refpeCting Turkey. The latter muft 
not now be niggardly in granting important 
favours to their benefactors and proteCtors. 
-This is their only and laft refource from im¬ 
pending ruin and extermination. 
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CHAP. IL 

A concife View and arithmetical Statement of the 
Commerce carried on by European ,Nations to 
tj>e Levant , with the Exports and Imports of 
Great Britain in that Commerce. 

T HE exports of one ftaple manufacture of 
Great Britain by the Turkey Company, 
in the following years, are fufficient to efta- 
blilh the importance of this commerce, 
had it been wifely encouraged and pro¬ 
tected. 


Exported from England to Turkey, 


' Long Cloths. 

In 1734 47 66 

1735 *8946 

1736 8368 

i7§7 “463 

i 73 8 21574 


€5117 


Short Cloths. TotjiL 
5OO 5266 

qi/tO 22006 

1485 9^3 

2182 13045 

1664 23238 


8981 74098 


D 
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From this period the Britifh trade to the 
Levant rapidly declined, as will appear by the 
exports of woollens from London to Turkey 
in the following years : 



Long Cloths. 

Short Cloths. 

Total- 

In 1739 

*9 9 * 

660 

2651 

1740 

8254 

1680 

9934 

1741 

3910 

583 

4493 

1742 

5168 

2222 

7390 

1 743 

12100 

175 ° 

i 3 8 5 0 


31423 

6895 

38318 


In - 1744 a Petition was prefented to Par¬ 
liament by. the Turkey Company, praying 
certain regulations to revive the drooping 
fpirit of their trade to the Levant; they re- 
prefented, that although it had been long on 
the decline, yet, on an average ftatement of 
thelaft twenty years, that they had exported 
Britifh cloth to Turkey, to the amount of 
i8o,oool. annually, exclufive of every other 
collateral branch of commerce. A Bill con¬ 
formable to this Petition was patted in the 
Houfe of Commons, but afterwards was re¬ 
jected in the -Houfe of Lords. 


In 
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In 1786, the Britifh Exports of cloth to 
the Levant were reduced to 289 bales, con¬ 
taining 1590 pieces ; yet the total exports from 
London to the Levant that year, amounted 
to 295,4461. 15 s. 

The Englilh Turkey Company laboured 
under a peculiar hardlhip, in paying and 
maintaining an Ambaflador at Conftantino- 
ple, and Confuls at Smyrna and Aleppo, 
which,with extra bribes and prefents, amounted 
to 4 per cent, on their articles of commerce. 
Such a deduction, when they had to contend 
with feveral formidable rivals as the Ruflia 
merchants at home, and with foreigners in. 
the Levant, neceffarily contributed to the 
decline of this branch of Britifh commerce. 

Another caufe of its decline, appears to 
have been the extravagant partiality of Great 
Britain towards her commerce with Ruf- 
fia, in preference to all other nations. In 
1740, a Memorial was prefented to his late 
Majefty, fuggefting the abfurd fcheme of 
exporting the Englifh woollens to St, Peterf- 
burgh, from thence down the Wolga (an in- 
D 2 lashd 
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tend navigation of upwards of three thoufand 
miles) to Aftracan, there to be refhipped, 
and navigated acrofs the Cafpian Sea to Af- 
trabad, and from thence conveyed by cara¬ 
vans to Mefched, the metropolis, at that time, 
of Periia. By the fame retrogade and circuit¬ 
ous route, their inveftments, in raw filk, were 
to be conveyed from Periia to Britain. 

This was an indired fcheme, and mercan¬ 
tile manoeuvre, fabricated for the ruin of the 
Englifh Levant trade, and for its direction 
into other channels. The exportation of 
Englifh woollens to Perfia, was not opening 
a new current of commerce—the Perfians 
had hitherto been fupplied by the Armenian 
merchants from Aleppo and Smyrna, with 
the articles exported by the Britifh Turkey 
Compa: y, and by a more convenient and di- 
red: route. 

As the Englifh cloths formed the principal 
articles of export to Turkey at that period, 
fo was raw lilk their chief article of import, 
which was very great, as will appear by the 
following table; 

Raw 
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Raw Silk imported from Turkey to London, 
in 1734 — 274,720 

*735 -- 106,401 

1736 — 227,976 

*737 — 87,774 

1738 — 168,634 

865,505 pounds. 

The fchemes of the Ruflia merchants were 
much promoted by the felfifh and narrow 
conduct of the Directors of the Britifh Tur¬ 
key Company, who confidered, that by cur¬ 
tailing their exports and imports, they would 
enhance the price of the Englijh manufacture 
abroad , and of raw filk in England. The pa¬ 
triotic and enterprifing merchants confidered 
fuch conduct as a peculiar hardlhip—fenfible 
that a large export, with a moderate profit^ 
was the true principle of national commerce. 
The Directors of the Turkey Company like- 
wife reftridted their Ihips from failing, except 
at fixed periods : thefe were again protra&ed 
from time to time, with a view of difpofing 
of their articles in the Levant ftore-houfes, at 
high prices, before the arrival of new cargoes. 
In fupport of this monopoly, they further 
refolved, that, lhould private merchants fend 

their 
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their cloth to the Levant in any other man¬ 
ner than by the licenfed {hips, they would 
levy a duty of 20 per cent, on fuch articles. 

France, Holland, and Portugal were at 
this time competitors in the Levant trade. 
The French, by their intrigues in the Turk- 
ifh Divan, procured a reduction of the cuf- 
toms levied upon cloth, from 30 to 40 dollars 
on every bale of 20 pieces ; and likewife a 
total abolition of the duty called Mejfatarla , 
which is two dollars and one-fixth on each 
bale of cloth, and one-half per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem, upon all goods fold by weight. 

From this period, the French trade to Tur¬ 
key began to. encreafe rapidly, and to obtain 
an afcendancy over that of all other nations : 
their woollen manufactories carried on in the 
province of Languedoc only, in 1700, amount¬ 
ed to 3,000 pieces ; but in 1744, they ma¬ 
nufactured 80,000 pieces, annually, for the 
Turkey trade. The French cloth, although 
inferior to the Englifh in fubftance and wear, 
yet the colour, foftnefs, and lightnefs, obtains 
it a preference at the Turkey market. 


In 



In a branch of commerce of fuch tran- 
fcendent importance as woollens, furely 
our artifans cannot be wanting in enter- 
prize, induftry, or invention, to accommo¬ 
date their manufactures to the tafte of every 
nation. They are every year making ori¬ 
ginal improvements, and difcovering great art 
and fertility of invention in imitating foreign 
manufactures : in the article of muflins, the 
Englilh and Scotch have, within a few years, 
brought them to a parity and rivalfhip with 
the manufactures of Bengal. 

So early as 1744, the French had ten vefiels 
in the Levant trade for one Englilh, lince 
which period it has been gradually increa- 
fing. By their partifans in the Divan, and by 
the encouragement and protection of the 
French government, they now monopolize 
..nearly the whole trade of the Levant; it has 
been one principal nurfery for their feamen, 
and the means of their eftablilhing fo for¬ 
midable a navy. 
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The following concife Account of the Trade now 
carried on by European Nations to the Levant, 
with the Exports and Imports of the Englifh, 
were obligingly furnijhei by Mr. Hawk,ns, a 
Gentleman who rejidei fame Tears « thofi 
Parts. 


Exports to the Levant. 

Yi'». Of this mineral. Great Britain exports 
to Turkey nearly-one quarter of the whole 
annual produce of Cornwall; this article 
fells moftly for ready money. N. B. This 
was the proportion before the late increafe 
of our exports of tin to China. 

Lead. She exports occafionally, as the Dutch 
are competitors in that article. 

Lead Shot. Britain exports in large quanti¬ 
ties, independent of what is fent by the 
Dutch and French; this latter nation 
brings'moftly fmall Ihot; Britain exports 
from 600 to 1000 barrels of the large 
kind, weighing each 3! Ct. 

Iron never has been exported from England 
fince the free navigation of the Black Sea 

has 
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has been allowed to the Ruffians, who 
now fupply that country with it diredt 
from Ruffia. 

MuJlins. Both the Englilh and Dutch Rip¬ 
ply the Levant with this article. The 
Englilh mullins being much fuperior in 
point of quality, they have the preference. 
This branch of commerce has encreafed 
lince the Englilh have had no accefs to the 
port of Suez, by which channel the Le¬ 
vant was in a great meafure fupplied with 
mullins. 

Shalloons , is an article that forms one of the 
principal branches of Britilh commerce. 
No nation has hitherto been able to imitate 
thofe Huffs, although many attempts have 
been made. The number of lhalloons con- 
fumed in the Levant, may amount,, annual¬ 
ly, to twenty thoufand pieces. This branch 
of trade rather increafes than decreafes; 
on which account it Ihould engage the fe- 
rious attention of Government, to give 
every encouragement poffible to the manu¬ 
facturers. v Englilh lhalloons have preju¬ 
diced to as great degree the fale of the 
light French cloths in Turkey, as their 
E cloths 
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cloths have prejudiced the fale of the 
Englilh. The town of Halifax owes, in a 
great meafuie, its opulence to the fhalloon 
trade of the Levant. 

Cloths. This article was formerly the great 
fupport of the JSnglilh Turkey trade ; but 
fince the French have found means to make 
their cloths cheaper than the Englilh, that 
branch of commerce has decreafed to an 
incredible degree: England ftill, however, 
carries the fway in point of fine cloths, 
notwithftanding the Dutch hurt her much 
by the large quantity of Leipfic cloth they 
import into Turkey. The decline of the 
Englilh woollen trade is greatly to be at¬ 
tributed to the dearnefs of labour, which 
gives foreign nations the means of manu¬ 
facturing their woollens cheaper than Ihe 
can. 

Clock-work. The confumption of clocks and 
watches in Turkey and the Levant, is in¬ 
credible : it is fo great, that it is difficult 
to eftablifh the number England exports 
thither. The French and Geneva people 
have attempted to furpafs us in this article: 
at one time we had much to apprehend 

from 
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from the confequences ; but of late we 
perceive that our clock-work carries the 
fway, which may be. attributed to the fo- 
lidity and excellence of 'our work. 

Befides the above articles, England ex¬ 
ports Carolina Indigo, which fells much 
cheaper than the St. Domingo, but it is 
inferior in quality; on which account the 
French export annually large parcels. 

Cochineal. England, with the French, fupply 
the Levant with that valuable Spanifh dye. 
TheEnglifh, however, is preferred to that of 
the French, on account of its being better 
garbled, for which Ihe obtains an adequate 
price. 

Pepper, Pimento, Black and White Ginger. 
Both the Englifh and the Dutch export 
large quantities. The confumption of pep¬ 
per, ginger, and all forts of fpices, is very 
great in the Levant. 

Jjoaf-fugars. The French, Dutch, and Eng- 
lifh, export of this article to Turkey. The 
French alfo export immenfe quantities of 
powder-fugars, the produce of their Weft 
India iflands to the Levant. 

E 2 


Fire-arms 
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Fire-arms are exported by the Englifh, French, 
Dutch, and Venetians. Thefe three latter 
nations export very inferior arms ; on which 
account, England always has the preference 
over them. 

Hardware—No nation can rival England; 
therefore, her cutlery always finds an ad¬ 
vantageous vent in the Levant. 

She exports likewife dying wood, pew¬ 
ter fpoons, furs, and coffee, the produce of 
her Weft India iftands: in Coffee the French, 
however, find means to underfell her; 
it is an article that forms one of the 
principal branches of their Levant trade. 

Earthen Ware, fome little Glafs Ware> large 
quantities of Fatten Plates , &c. &c. are 
exported to Turkey. 

Imports from the Levant. 

The Englifh import, in Britifh bottoms only, 
the productions of the Levant, which can 
only be bought with the produce of Bri¬ 
tifh manufactures, or productions of Eng¬ 
land. 

Cotton Wool. Turkey fends from 5 to 6000 
bales, each weighing from to 2^ kin¬ 
tals. 
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tals. England is fupplied with Turkey 
cptton and wool by every other nation in 
Europe, to the prejudice of her own trade 
and navigation. This evil arifes wholly from 
the want of a Lazaretto in England, which 
prevents her ftiips in time of iicknefs from 
loading for home diredt; whereas foreign¬ 
ers have the advantage of loading their 
ftiips for their refpedtive countries, from 
whence the cottons are immediately con¬ 
veyed to England, after performing a 
ftiort quarantine, whilft her own ftiips are 
neceflitated to perform a very long one, 
either at Malta or Leghorn, before they are 
admitted into Britifti ports. England, 
therefore, labours under two hardfhips, 
that of not being able to carry cottons, 
in time of pellilence, as foon as foreigners, 
to the Britifti market, nor yet fo cheap, 
on account of the charges attending the 
performance of quarantine at Malta or Leg¬ 
horn. Nothing can remedy this, and in- 
creafe greatly the Britifti Levant trade, 
but the eftabliftiment of a Lazaretto, to the 
prejudice of the Dutch trade, which is in 
a manner fupported by the facility they 

have 
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have of fending their goods to the Englilh 
market. 

Bmjfa Silk. What is exported out of Turkey 
is moftly bought up by the Englifh, who 
import annually from 350 to 400 bales. 
Formerly the quantity was much greater, 
before the Eaft India Company imported 
fuch large quantities of China and Bengal 
filk. The late duty laid by Parliament on 
this article has contributed not a little to 
the decreafe of this branch of Britifh trade. 
Mohair yarn, cotton yarn, black goats wool, 
is exported by the Englifh in large quanti¬ 
ties. The mohair, or Angora yarn is by 
no means fo much demanded fince mo¬ 
hair buttons has been out of fafhion. Black 
goats wool will ever be wanted fo long as 
we continue to wear hats. Turkey fends 
likewife to England, boxwood, figs, red rai- 
fins, black fruit, fponges, opium, fcam- 
mony, gum maftic, gum Arabic, gum 
copal, gum diaganth, tragacanth, goats 
hair, madder root for dying, carpets, eme¬ 
ry ftones, valenca, fenna, &c. 


Exported 
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Exported from London to Turkey in 1786. 

289 Bales qt 1590 cloths, at 15 1 . per piece 23,850 — 
1333 Do. 50,140 fluffs, at 3I. per Do. 150,420 — 
171 Do. 17,143 muflins and callicoes, at 

30s. per piece - 25,7x4 10 

1642 Barrels and chefts of tin, at 18I. per 

package - - 29,556 — 

650 Boxes tin plates, at 2L12S. per box 1,690 — 
5330 Pieces of lead, 700 fodder, at 19I. 

per todd - - 13,300 — 

1316 Barrels lead fhot, 230 tons, at 20I. 

per ton - - 4,600 — 

204 Parcels cutlery hardware, at 40I. per 

package - - 8,160 — 

45 Cafks of refined fugar, 450 Ct. at 60s. 

per Ct. - - 1 , 35 ° — 

66 Cafes clocks and watches, 200I. per cafe 13,200 —> 
221 Bags of ginger, 250 Ct, 2l. perCt. 500 — 

12 Calks cochineal, 2400 lb. at 16s. per lb. 1,900 — 
83 Calks indigo, 25,000, at 6s. 7,500 — 

240 Bags paper, 72,900, at is. 3d. per bag 4,556 5 
50 Barrels gunpowder, at 3I. per barrel 150 —■ 
37 Cafes fire-arms, at 40I. per cafe 1,480 — 

12 Calks coffee, 100 Ct. at 4}. per Ct. 400 — 
94 Parcels earthen ware, at iol. per package 940 — 
109 Coils cordage, at iol. per coil 1,090 — 

62 Puncheons rum, at 15I. per puncheon 930 — 
103 Tons logwood, iol. per ton - i, 3 00 

40 Tons Braziletto wood, 12I. per ton 480 — 
409 Calks pimento, 40 - 1,960 

40 Cafks coppery, iol. per calk - 4 00 


£■ 295,446 15 
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Exported from London to Turkey in 1787. 

247 Bales of cloth, 1297 cloths 
778 Bales of fluffs, 24,386 Ps 
78 Bales callicoes and muflins, 7160 Ps 
1003 Barrels of tin 
485 Boxes of tin plates 
6984 Pieces of lead 
1059 Barrels lead fliot 
69 Barfels of cutlery and hardware 
62 Calks of fugar 

35 Cafes of clock-work and watches 
83 Tons logwood 
6 Calks of cochineal 
52 Calks of indigo 
178 Bags of pepper 
, 2289 Barrels of gunpowder 

5 Cafes of fire-arms 
51 Cafes of coffee 

24 Calks of earthen ware 
503 Tons of iron 

6 Barrels pimento 

6 Calks of colours 

7 Calks of furs 

3 Chefts of rhubarb 
29 Calks of porter 
1556 Calks of butter 
6 Sheets of lead 
50 Boxes candles 

8 Barrels white lead 
2 Ditto red lead 


joo Barrels 
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*00 Barrels pitch 
235 Ditto tar 
31 Anchors 
52 Iron guns 
2 Cables 
5 Hawfers 
30 Coils of cordage 
' 50 Calks rice 

Imported from Turkey to London in 1787. 
194 Bales of raw filk 
284 Bale of mohair yarn 
9720 Bales of cotton wool 
167 Bales of carpets 
85 Ditto of goats wool 
1x3 Ditto of cotton yarn 
2206 C 4 fks, barrels, and boxes, raifins 
2661 Barrels, cafes, and drums of figs 
124 Bales of Iponges 
290 Tons boxwood 
1439 Bales of madder root 
384 Parcels of drugs 
107 Tons emery ftones 
38 Tons Valencia 
35 Sacks of yellow berries 
68 Tons allum 
147 Tons whetftones 
24 Bales of goat fkins 
30 Cafes piftachia nuts. 

7975 Pieces buffalo's horns 

F 
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CHAP. III. 

H AVING now endeavoured to demqn-r 
Urate the importance and prudence of 
a commercial alliance between Great Britain 
and' the Ottoman empire, I fhall conclude 
with remarks on the principal obje&ions 
which have keen ftarted and bruited in 
fpeeches and pamphlets-against the prefent 
interference of Great Britain and her allies to 
prevent the impending fall and fubjugation 
of the Ottomans. Jn the preceeding Chap¬ 
ter, I reprefentedthe immediate and profpec- 
tive advantages of fuch alliance, without re¬ 
ference to that northern nation with whom 
the Turks are now engaged in unequal com¬ 
bat. I did not think it confident with the 
independence and rank of Great Britain, 
efpecially in the maritime fcale, to prove 
that die fliould previoufly obtain the permif- 
fion of Ruflia to tolerate fuch a commercial 
treaty 5 nor that the difpleafure and refent- 
ptient of the latter, on that account, was to 

be 
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be dreaded as the mortal blow to Britifli com¬ 
merce and naval power. I confidered Great 
Britain in the light of ah enterprifing mer¬ 
chant, who had an undoubted right to explore 
round the globe new markets apd new cus¬ 
tomers for the profitable difpofal and barter 
of her merchandize* 

The principal of thefe objections, when 
condenfed, are, the infignificance of the Tur¬ 
key trade j the impolicy, peril, and ruinous 
confequences of offending Ruffia, and of in¬ 
juring* or perhaps annihilating, the Britilh 
Baltic trade; the aggreffion Of the Turks in 
commencing the War, and the moderation of 
the Ruffian emprefs in offering to be content¬ 
ed with the fortrefs of Oczakow, and the 
fhrrounding territory; the probable ex- 
pences of fuch a war, and the inability of 
Great Britain and her allies to thwart the 
ambitious Schemes of Ruffia againft Tur¬ 
key, efpecially by a fleet and army fertt to 
the Baltic coafts; the brutality and barba- 
rifm of the Turks, and the indifference, or 
rather Satisfaction, with which Britain ftiould 
behold fuch a Serious event as the conqueft 
of the Ottoman empire by Ruffia, the glory 
Fa 
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©/ exterminating thefe infidels from Europe 
and from Alia, See. &c. 

The firft objection, the infignificance of 
the Turkifh commerce has already been an¬ 
ticipated and difeuffed. To, the manufacto¬ 
ries of Great Britain, and of her colonial., 
produce, Turkey feems a cuftomer infinitely 
more beneficial than Ruffia, Is Great Bri¬ 
tain to be interdicted from profiting by a 
commercial alliance with the moft fertile, 
part of Europe, Afia,, and Africa ? with an 
empire containing in its trunk, and depend* 
ent members forty-nine millions of inhabit¬ 
ants, merely becaufe it may give umbrage, 
to Ruifia, and interfere with her outrageous 
plans of conqueft 3 > 
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C H A P. IV. 

! 

The Impolicy , Peril , and ruinous Confequence of 
offending Ruffia , and of injuring, or perhaps 
annihilating, the Britijh- Baltic Commerce . An 
authentical Statement of and Commentary on 
the Baltic Commerce. 

T ET us try thofe objections and inferen- 
1 ces by the only true touchftone and 
barometer of politics, commerce, and in¬ 
deed of many other fciences, by arithmetic 
and numbers. Great Britain employs, on an 
average, about 600 fhips, and 7000 failors in 
her traffic with Ruffia, which fubfifts during 
the fummer months only. The ftaple exports* 
from Ruffia to Great Britain, and in which 
unfortunately confifts the principal occupa¬ 
tion of thofe (hips, are hemp and flax, inf¬ 
low, deals, iron, Ruffia linen, and feveral 
other fundries expyeffed in . the following 
tables^ Of late years, the total annual 
amount of thefe exports from Ruffia, ex¬ 
ceeds three millions Jlerling. Ruffia in return,; 
takes from Great Britain a ffiifcellatjecuss and 

retail 
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retail affortment of various manufactories, 
amounting, in favourable years, to about four 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling. Confequently, 
the clear annual gain of Ruflia, by her com¬ 
merce with Britain, is between two and three 
millions fterling ; which balance fhe receives 
in hard cafh, or iri bills on the Continent. 

The following numerical table is made 
according to the intrinfic valuation, and 
amount of the articles in the market of 
St. Peterfburgh; but from the grofs amount 
of which confiderable deductions muft be 
made for Sound duties, freight, infurance, 
and all other attendant expences on the ex¬ 
portation. 

A !Table of the total Amount of Britifh Exports 
into St. Peterfburgh in the following Years : 


In 1777 

— 

£• 423.942 

12 0 

1779 

■— 

306,702 

15 11 

1780 

— 

161,031 

10 5 

1781 

— 

i 37 . 9 6 7 

6 7 

1782 

— 

169.577 

9 10 


The annual average, therefore, of the Bri- 
tilh exports into Ruflia, during the above five 
years, is £. 245,244 6 nf-f. 

Exports 
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Exports from St. Peterjburgh to Great Britain , 
and conveyed in 382 Britijh Ships, in the Tear 


* 777 - 


Value of Articles exported£.1,293,010 14 o 
Cuftoms on exportation 107,176 o o 
Shipping charges, at 5 per C. 64,650 1^ o 
Commiffion, at 5 per C. 43,945 o o 

Total exports from Ruflia to 

Britain this year - £.1,508,782 6 o 

In the fubfequent years thefe exports from 
Ruflia have progreflively increafed. Sir John 
Dalrymple, in his Pamphlet dates, from the 
information of a Ruflia merchant in the 
city of London, the exports from St. Peterf- 
burgh alone in 1788 to amount to 2,689,777 }. 
If to this grofs fum we add the Ruflian cud- 
toms, commiflion, port charges, Sound duties, 
&c. which may be edimated at near half a 
million, the total fum paid by England in the 
year 1788, for the produce of Ruflia, and from 
one port only, amounts to the enormous ag¬ 
gregate of three millions one hundred eighty-nine 
thoufandfeven hundred andfeventy-feven pounds fter- 
ling ; all this too is exclufive of what Britain im- 
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ported from other Ruffian ports, from. Riga, 
Wyburg,. Narva, Frederickfham, and Arch¬ 
angel, confining of hemp, flax, deals, &c.&c. 
of which fome eftimate may be formed from 
the number of fhips entered at the port of 
^London this -year, from thefc harbours, which 

were 68. 
o 

The progreffive incrfeale of Ruffian exports 
into Britain, may, be demonftrated in another 
way, by the comparative number of fhips 
cleared out from St. Peterfburgh to England, 
which Rand thus: . 

Ships cleared out from St. Peterfburgh to 
England. 

In 1777 ■ ■■ - 38a 

17 80 —— 542 

Of this lafl number 23 Only entered out to 
foreign ports. 

• 

A Table <f the Staple Articles of Export from Ruffin 
t&Britain, and their comparative Value in 1788. 

Ffetnp £■ 704,126 Ruffia linen £. 294,093 


Flax - 250,4*5 Cordage - 10,600 

Tallow - 565,522 Pot allies - 20,646 

Hides - 30,825 Ifmglafs - 32,700 

Iron - 455,260 Linfeed - 24,768 

Deals - 140,000 BriMes - 35,280 

Pldktin - i,8io Sundries - 123,720 

To 
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To which muft be added the cuftom duties, 
'charges of Ihipping, and commiffion, which 
amount to 16 per cent.: the total will then be 
3,119,139!. 

Mr. Anthony Brough, in his Pamphlet, 
Rates the quantity of annual exports from 
Ruilia into Great Britain, as follows : 

Hemp, 65,300,000 pounds. 

Flax, 28,400,000 Do. 

Tallow, 41,624,000 Do. 

Iron, 82,420,000 Do. 

Deal, 3,168,000 pieces, each 12 feet long. 


The annual amount of Ruffia’s imports 
and exports from and to every other part 
of the globe in 1777, and without including 
Great Britain, is as follows : 

Imported by Ruffia from foreign nations, 
Britain excepted - £. 1,176,057 8 o 

Exported by Do. to Do. - 891,227 11 o 

Balance againft Ruflia in her 
commerce with all other 
nations. Great Britain ex¬ 
cepted - - 284,829 17 o 


Q 


I am 
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1 am fufficiently aware of all the arguments 
that have been, or can be adduced, in com* 
penfation for the commercial balance prepon¬ 
derating fo greatly againft Britain in favour 
of Ruffia. It has been furmifed, that many 
of the raw materials imported from Ruffia 
into Britain are wrought up by Britifh inge¬ 
nuity and induftry, and exported again to 
Ruffia at a vaft advantage to the Britifh ma¬ 
nufactories. The following Table and com¬ 
ments will prove the fallacy of thefe affer- 
tions. 

The exports and their amount, from Bri¬ 
tain to Ruffia in 1777, and Hated in a pre¬ 
ceding Table, afe in the following ftatemettt 
claffed under a few general heads, and with¬ 
out omiffion of the moft trivial article. 


Britifh raw 
Produce. 

' 

Britifh manu- 
nufadtured . 
Produce. 

Foreign Pro¬ 
duce manu¬ 
factured in 
Britain. 

Produce of 
Britifh Colo¬ 
nies and Plant¬ 
ations. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

£ 52,48s, 12 

£221,183, 4 

£ 4 

£38,583,16 

£79>93 6 > 


In the preceding authentic ftatementy I 
cannot difcern any article of the Ruffian raw 
material manufactured in Britain, and ex¬ 
ported there again, except perhaps fome cut¬ 
lery 
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lery and hardware; the whole trifling pit¬ 
tance of which, exported to Ruffia in 1777, 
and with all attendant expences of export¬ 
ation, amounted to only £. 19,181, 16 o. 

It might naturally have been expected that 
the Britifh exports to Ruffia would have kept 
progreflive pace with the imports from 
thence. But fince 1777 the Britifh exports 
to that country, fo far from being increafing 
or ftatjonary, have been retrogade and de¬ 
clining. The Court of Peterfburgh, with 
anxious folicitude, is vigilant to circumvent 
and blight the importation and confumption 
of any foreign articles of commerce which 
fhe can make up or manufacture at home. 
For that purpofe Ruffian agents are engaged 
and difperfed throughout Europe in the re¬ 
duction of mechanicks, manufacturers, and 
artificers. Thus Englifh beer, linen, earthen, 
and glafs ware, for which there was fome years 
ago a large demand in Ruffia, is now nearly 
fupplanted by the breweries and manufactories 
eftablifhed in St. Peterfburgh. 

The clear elucidation of this interefting 
fubject requires, that we fhould animadvert, 
in detail, on each of the commercial exports 
G 2 from 
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from Ruffia to Britain. From this furvey 
and analyfis will be educed many inferences, 
and hints eminently beneficial to the agri-. 
culture, manufactories, and commerce of 
Britain and Ireland, 

Hemp and Flax. The principal confump- 
tion is in the manufactory of fail-cloth, cord¬ 
age and linen. Why have the legiflature of 
Britain and Ireland fo long perfevered in dif- 
couraging the culture of hemp ? Was fuch in- 
difcreet prohibition enaCted for the aggran¬ 
dizement of Ruffia? Why have not the Parli¬ 
aments of both I (lands, and more efpecially 
of Ireland, dealt out liberal encouragement 
and bounties for the culture of this impor¬ 
tant article? Why leave ;h e wings and pi¬ 
nions of her na 1 y and commerce at the mer¬ 
cy of other nations ? Silk, oil, and wine, we 
never can rear with any benefit, but hemp 
and flax require no fuch delicacy of foil or 
climate. Does Ireland ufe any Ruffian flax 
in the manufactory of her unrivalled linens ? 
None. Art, we know, can fupply many de¬ 
fects of foil and climate, of which our agri¬ 
culture and gardening afford convincing 
proofs. How many thoufand Ruffian farm- 

. er$ 
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ers and peafants are fupported by the cul¬ 
ture of hemp and flax which is confumed in 
Britain? Twenty, or perhaps forty times the 
number of Britiffi failors and fliipwrights 
that are employed in that commerce- Is 
not the Ruffian hemp and flax one of the 
principal fupports of Ruffian agriculture, 
population, and commerce? and can any other 
commerce be more'beneficial than that which 
promotes agriculture? Without wandering 
out of the way to fquander her money in 
diftant nations, the Parliament of Britain 
and Ireland have nothing more to do than 
to lay an additional duty on foreign hemp, 
and another duty on flax, which is now en¬ 
tered free, and to grant a bounty for the cul¬ 
ture of both, and of the feed. There are 
many million acres of uncultivated and wafte 
land in Britain and Ireland, which might be 
converted into thefe or other fubordinate 
ufes. By this means they will diffufe amongft 
their landholders, farmers, labourers, and me- 
chanicks, a prodigious fum too long lavilhed 
jn pampering the foaring grandeur and pride 
of Ruffia,. 


Britain 
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Britain and Ireland have a multitude of re- 
fources, independent of Ruffia, for hemp 
and flax, fhould they not be able to rear an 
adequate fupply at home : of which howe¬ 
ver I have not a Angle doubt. Need I point 
out the northern climes of North America, 
Africa, the northen hemifphere of the South 
Seas, where flax of a fuperior quality to that 
ofEurope grows fpontaneoufly, as will fhortly 
appear in a publication to be prefented to 
the Public. It is alfo afferted by high au¬ 
thority that Poland can fupply a fufficiency 
of hemp for Britifh confumption. At pre- 
fent we have in ftore in England enough of 
Ruffia hemp for feveral years confumption: 
our arfenals and merchants warehoufes are 
glutted with it. It is the principal bank 1 and 
fecurity on which the Ruffian Court raifes and 
anticipates fupplies of cafh, for carrying on 
the prefent war againft the Turks. For my 
own part I believe, that not only hemp and 
flax, but that tobacco might be procured 
from feveral provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
-from Egypt, and from the provinces of the 
Ukraine ufurped by Ruffia. 


1 Tallow 
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Tallvw and Hides. The firft is principally 
ufed in foap and candles. Might not tallow 
for foap and candles be produced in Britain 
and Ireland, fufficient for domeftic confump- 
tion, and efpecially if more oxen were ufed in 
agriculture, in proportion to horfes, and 
more wafte and uncultivated ground converted 
into pafture? For I do notpropofe that agri¬ 
culture fhould be facrificed to grazing. Be- 
fides the Britifh whale fifheries, in the north 
and fouth of the Atlantic, would beprodigi- 
oufly benefited by giving every patriotic aft. 
fiftance to the importation and increafe 
of fifli oil for lamps and wax candles, and 
for its purification and clarification, fo as to 
render it convenient, ornamental, and cheap, 
and fuited to the palace and the cottage. 
This has already effected a confiderable di¬ 
minution in the importation of Ruffia tallow, 
and it mull ever continue an inexhauftible 
and permanent refervoir. Our lamps, exclu- 
five of their ornament and convenience, are 
extremely beneficial to the glafs manufac¬ 
tory. If notwithstanding there fhould be a 
domeftic deficiency of this animal oil, called 
tallow, we might have abundance not only from 
the Spaniards of Bueynos Ayres, and from the 


un- 
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unoccupied coaft of the South American con¬ 
tinent, towards Cape horn, but likewife from 
that part of the Spanifh continent in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Weft Indies. But were we to 
purfue a more rational and patriotic fyftem of 
domeftic legiflation there would be no neceftity 
of recurring to Rulfia or Spain for tallow and 
for hides. 

Iron is ufedfor anchors, cannon, cutlery, &c. 
This is a cheap article of mineralogy, and 
in its crude ftate. cannot employ many 
hands, in mining and fmelting. As iron is the 
moft univerfal of all ores, it feems probable 
that Britain and Ireland have yet concealed 
in their bowels many beds of this mineral, 
fome of them perhaps not inferior to thofe of 
Ruffia. In practical mineralogy we are yet 
inferior to fome nations of the continent. 
It is well known that Swedilh iron is of a 
fuperior quality to the Ruffian. 

Deals are ufed in our arfenals, and In a va-r 
riety of domeftic ufes. In Britain and Ire¬ 
land, we certainly have an exuberance of wafts 
and mountainous ground, capable of rearing 
firs for deals, without failing for them to the 

diftance 
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difiance of the Baltick. Pines are hfrdy frees, 
and like the goats can thrive on (lender foil 
and diet. I conceive that with wife legiflative 
policy, Britain and Ireland need be under no 
neceffity of fending to the Baltidc for deals or 
mafts, but that on the contrary, in this arti-, 
cie, and more efpecially in oak, for which 
both iflandswere famed,a great and important 
ftaple of commerce might be raifed. At all 
events, iron and deals may be obtained 
through the medium of Denmark and Swe¬ 
den, or diredt from both kingdoms. 

Rujjia Linen. The Ruffian ploughs' and 
looms kept in employ by Britain, are no 
doubt extremely beneficial to that country, 
but they tend to ftarve or to bartifh to Ame¬ 
rican wikternefles, the Britifti and Irifh la¬ 
bourers and mechanicks. 

Brevity and want of time oblige me -to 
Confign to others, the office of commentator 
on the few remaining, but lefs important ex¬ 
ports df Ruffia to Britain. As to the pot- 
afhes, I know we have feverai refources, ex- 
elufive ofva chymical procefs not yet prac- 
tifed. 

H I come 
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1 come now to the laft^and moll plaufible 
plea of the Ruffian partifans, in palliation of 
the enormous balance drawn annually, from 
Britain to the Baltick. The reader will con¬ 
clude I mean the Britifh Jkips, and Jailors em¬ 
ployed in this commerce. In the public 
difcuffions on this fubjedt, both thefe have 
been grofiy exaggerated. Where gentlemen 
by writing or oratory propofe to convey ge¬ 
neral information, conjecture ffiould not be 
fubftituted for fadt. Thus, the Britifh fhips 
which annually, enter the port of St. Peterf- 
burgh are about 500, from which a random 
Computation is formed, that throughout all the 
other ports of Ruffia, there are as many more 
Britifh bottoms occupied in commerce. 
The true fadt, which I Rate from the cuftom- 
houfe books is, that during the fpace of three 
years, from 1788, to 1791, the total number 
of (hips, entered at the port of London from 
St. Peterlburgh were 209 ? but from all the 
other Ruffian ports, Riga, Memel, Wyburg, 
Narva, Frederickfham and Archangel 58; 
or about one fourth of the metropolis. 
This feems to be the gauge, and diftribution 
of the Ruffian commerce ; and reduces the 
alledged thoufand fhips employed by Bri¬ 
tain 
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tain, in that traffick, to about 600, as before 
flared. Thefe fhips, on a general average, 
are from two to three hundred tons burthen, 
each containing twelve men, or about 7000 
in the whole. One half of tjhem generally 
make two, and a few even three voyages during 
the fummer feafon. During the laft war, Eng r 
land employed Ruffian fhip-wrights to build 
for her in the Baltick, and northern ports, 
ten large fhips annually, each of 1200 tuns 
burthen. Was this too a beneficial trade 
for Great Britain ? 

Again, from the feven thoufand Britifh 
feamen, rated as conflantly employed in the 
Baltick commerce, we muft dedudt one half; 
becaufe this commerce fubfifts during the 
fummer only, and confequently cannot be 
faid to maintain throughout the year above 
one half of the feven thoufand. Thefe Tail¬ 
ors are not on board their fhips above three 
months : it therefore is but an indifferent 
maritime fchool: they fpend half their fum- 
mer’s pay in the ports of Ruffia; and from 
the months of Odlober or November, until 
April or May, if they cannot find employ¬ 
ment on the fea, are thrown idle on fhore. 

H 2 A 
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A judicious encouragement of our domeftic 
fisheries would amply compenfate for the 
fubtra&ion of the Baltick failors. The grand 
marine nurfery and. fchool of Britain con- 
fifts in her coafting trade round her own Ihores, 
which, with her domeftic filheries, is capable 
of vaft augmentation. When the alarm of 
war happens to burft out, in April, the Bal¬ 
tick feamen are out of reach during the 
belt part of the feafon for naval adlion, when 
probably a fuperior fleet and fudden blow 
ftruck at the onfet, would bring the war to a 
fpeedy and fortunate conclufion. For fuch 
critical emergencies our home failors are al¬ 
ways ready. The growth of the articles pro¬ 
cured from the Baltick, would alfo have a col¬ 
lateral tendency to the increafe of our feamen 
at home. Nor will the Ruffians find it an 
eafy talk, to become their own carriers; for, 
exclufive of capitals, very few Ruffia mer¬ 
chants will entruft their property on fea, to 
the commanders of that nation. How many 
(hips of the line, and feamen could be main¬ 
tained by the two millions fterjing of annual 
balance pocketed by Ruffia in her commerce 
with Britain ? The principal, and intereft of 
this prpdigipus furn, would then be expende4 

ftt 
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at home, inftead of enabling the Ruffian 
Court to infult her benefa&or, to growl in¬ 
dignation, to fubdue the Ottoman Empire, 
and to menace the overthrow of Europe. 

* 

If, as has been vauntingly proclaimed. 
Great Britain cannot fubfift as a maritime 
power, without the raw materials from Ruffia, 
her lituation is deplorable indeed, and it is 
time to look about for fome remedy or anti¬ 
dote, againd this, and many other empirical 
fydems of commercial policy, and of politi¬ 
cal oeconomy in general. Britain fhould per¬ 
mit no nation to boad that (he exids by in¬ 
dulgence and forbearance; that like a fatellite 
fhe fliines but with fubordinate ludre, A na¬ 
tion, and an individual, who is endowed 
with the laudable ambition, and fenfibility of 
independence, fo far at lead, as is confid¬ 
ent with human fociety and connexions, 
fhould furrender that glorious prerogative as 
little as poffible to the caprice, or fnalice of 
others. China and Japan are yet the only 
two civilized nations on our globe, who have 
reached that pinnacle of political indepen¬ 
dence. Compared to them, we, opiniated 
Europeans, ape mere infants, in the fird and 

mod 
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moft eflential of arts and legiflation, in 
practical agriculture. Two or three centuries 
ago, he would have been confidered in Lon-, 
don, as a fpeculative projector who had re¬ 
commended the culture of fallads, and efculent 
roots, with many other necefiaries and luxu¬ 
ries of the table, which have fince been trans¬ 
planted and familiarized to our foil. Perhaps 
pofterity, or even the prefent generation, will 
apply the fame farcafm on the annual voy¬ 
ages of Britain to the Baltick, in quell of 
hemp, flax, and tallow. The aphorillical 
faying of a wife monarch, is quoted, I be¬ 
lieve, both by Swift and Raynal, " If I had a 
“ fubjeCl w:ho could produce ten blades of 
" corn inltead of one, I fhould prefer him to 
" all the men of political genius in the Hate.” 
The aflociated groups of mankind are too 
fupine and blind to their own interefts, in 
fufFering any one nation to engrofs and mo¬ 
nopolize the immediate neceflaries of life or 
of defence. Peruvian bark Ihould be fpread 
over the globe as plentiful as the vine ; and 
the moll eflential of the three ingredients in 
the compofition of gun-powder, faltpetre,' 
Ihould be manufactured in England as •well as 
infome other nations of Europe* 


To 
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To conclude; it is by means of Britilh 
money, and capitals, that the Ruffian com¬ 
merce with Britain is carried on; and 
by which innumerable ftreams of induftry 
and riches are diffufed throughout that ex¬ 
tended empire. By intercourfe with Bri¬ 
tain, principally, Ruffia has been enabled to 
rife with fuch unparalleled rapidity in the 
fcale of empires, and without which fhe 
neither could have fupported fuch mighty 
and triumphant armies and fleets, nor, after 
the chafm, havoc, wafte, and penury from rei¬ 
terated wars, have fo expeditioully recruited 
her exhaufted treafury with' a plethoric fur- 
plus. Within the fpace of the laft fourteen 
years , fhe has had poured into her from 
Britain, the ftupendous balance of thirty mil¬ 
lions fieriing. What national robbery, fili¬ 

cide, and parricide! What a prolific fource 
of national health and ftrength, had it been 
circulated in domeftic cultivation and im¬ 
provements ! In its progreffive and magni¬ 
fying mifehief, the Ruffian commerce feema 
as a clog or as a mill-ftone hung to the leg 
or neck of Britain, and encumbering all her 
motions. With this annual drain, with,that 
©f China, and of the intereft received by 

foreign 
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foreign creditors from her funds, and amount-* 
ing in all to upwards of three millions fter- 
ling in hard cafh, it feems a phenomenon 
and miracle that Britain has either pulfe or 
circulation; that fhe has not long fince 
drooped her head under a lingering ca¬ 
chexy, or languid fynCope: or rather, that, 
like an animal under an exhaufted air-pump, 
fhe had not ere now expired her lafl; in con- 
Vulfive ftruggles. 

To the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to the judicious and inquifitive 
of each, both landholders and merchants, 
thefe hints are dedicated. They were, ne- 
ceffarily, arranged in hafte for the fpur of 
the occafion, and under a hurry of other 
private occupation. But fo far as the Wri¬ 
ter’s information, or that of his enlighten¬ 
ed commercial friend reach, the fads and 
arguments are ftated with ftrid candour 
and impartiality. The Writer can, with 
truth, affirm, that he has no perfonal mo¬ 
tive to gratify, except that of benefiting 
both nations, and of directing their attention 
to fome of their political difeafes and re- 
tnedies. 


POST: 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE Reader will no doubt con¬ 
clude, that, in the preceding Table of the ex¬ 
ternal commerce of Ruffia, with all other 
nations (exclulive of Britain), I confined my- 
felf, and for obvious reafons, folely to the 
northern commerce of that nation. Her lu¬ 
crative fouthern commerce with China, Tar¬ 
tary, Perfia, and the coafts of the Euxine, 
&c. were not immediately connected with 
the prefent difcuffion. I believe, however, 
that, of late years, the whole united profits 
of her northern, and fouthern commerce with 
foreign nations are inferior to thofe with Bri¬ 
tain alone. 
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APPENDIX., 


'T'HE Writer of the preceding Pamphlet had origi- 
•*" na Uy defigned to have concluded with a difcuflion of 
thefollowing interefting topics, in which Britain has a 
deep coiicern and flake. But as the materials wh.ch 
he has collected for that purpofe, would fwell to two or 
three (beets more of print, he finds it impracticable at 
prefent to devote fo much labour for their arrangement 
or drefs, fo as to introduce them with propriety into the 
prefence of the Public, and of the fynod of critics. 

From fome filperior fources of information, the Writer 
could have proved the determined projects of the Ruf¬ 
fian cabinet for the overthrow of the Turk, and the 
fpoliation of his immenfe empire. This projeCl was en¬ 
gendered and inculcated by Peter the Great, at the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century, and was left by him as 
a political legacy, and earneft injunction to his pofterity 
and fucceffors. Since that time, this plan of ambition 
and robbery has been fucceffively purfued, modelled, and 
improved by feveral of their Generals who commanded 
againft the Turks. One, in particular, of thefe plans 
was drawn by an illuftrious military character, about the 
I 2 middle 
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middle of the prefent century, and whilft he com¬ 
manded the Ruffian armies in that quarter. For this 
purpofe, he, together with able engineers, and pilots* 
furveyed the whole fouthern fhores and rivers of Ruf- 
fia, and part of Turkey from Aftracan to the Danube. 
The writer of this has perufed a copy of this plan, the 
original of which is depofited in the cabinet of Pe- 
teifburgh, At prefent he is not at liberty to oe mere 
explicit, except to mention that its parent was the cele¬ 
brated Marshal *****, who wasfucceffively Generaliffimo 
of the Ruffian and Aullrian armies; It would feem, from 
this plan, that the Ruffians are nearer the gaol of their 
ambition, in effecting the expulfion and’ extermination of 
the Turks, than the cabinets of Europe are yet aware 
of. In a fuccecding war, Okzakow will fet them two 
campaigns forwards. 

The Writer would likewife have fuggefted a variety 
of doubts refpe&ing the propriety of the meditated ex¬ 
pedition of the allied powers againft Ruffia in the Bal- 
tick: doubts whether this is the moft eligible, plan for 
refeuing the Turk, for intimidating or difconcerting 
Ruflla in purfuing her plans againft the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, or for managing with requifite economy the finan¬ 
ces of the refpe&ive allied nations, efpecially thofe of 
Britain. The tremendous confeqirenc.-s arid revolu¬ 
tions, which the maritime powers of Europe muft lay 
their account to experience, fhould this conqueft be 
effected, would have been illuftrated at confiderable 
length. The predictions and conjectures hitherto advan¬ 
ced on the harmlefs effects of this portentous epoch, 
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are mere crude effufions of fophiftry, fatire, levity, pue¬ 
rility, or dotage. 

The following title-page would tolerably well ex- 
prefs the contents of this meditated Pamphlet. But 
whether or not, during the prefent month, the Writer 
can appropriate fo much time and thought to this end, 
is yet very uncertain : 

An Expofition of the ailual Defigm and Plans of the 
Ruffian Court for the Conquejl of the Ottoman Empire; 
the pernicious Cenfequertces of this Conquejl to Great Bri¬ 
tain^ and to Europe.) and efpecially to the maritime Power r, 
and the Means of count trailing it. 
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ERR'ATA. 

Page 4, Line- 6 , for or from, read and from. 

6-— 12, for Medeans, read moderns. 

g —— n, for inveigled, read infinuated. 

13- i 5, for temporary, read cotemporary. 

39 -- 7, for 5 per Ct. read 3 per Ct. 

40 --16, for 178(7, read 1788. 

48 - n, for employ many hands in mining, read 

' employ fo many hands, as hemp, in its 
mining. 

-22,. for Memel, read Revel. 

31 .-20, for three, read fix. 

52- 8, for April, read June. 

54-I 5, for ten, read two, 

J5-15, for fourteen, read fixteeir, 

56 - 2, for three, read five. 

60 . 11, for Auftrian, read Pruffian. 







